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PREFACE 


T his work deals with perhaps the greatest event of the Middle 
Ages, the discovery of Cathay, as China was then called, 
that vast empire of the Far East with its ancient civilisation, 
its immense wealth, and its cities whose populations could be 
reckoned by milhons. At first the fellow-citizens of the Polos 
could not credit dh.e reports they made, although there was no 
doubt as to the value of the jewels they brought back to Venice. 
But gradually corroboration made Europe and her geographers 
realise something of the magnitude and the importance of their 
discoveries. 

Thanks to the Polos, Europe received relatively accurate in- 
formation on every part of Asia which they visited, with many 
useful hearsay reports of neighbouring countries. Perhaps the 
fact that Columbus covered Ids copy of Marco Polo’s immortal 
book with numerous annotations and depended entirely on it 
for facts, as opposed to empirical theories, constitutes the highest 
tribute that Ae discoverer of the New World could have paid 
to the discoverer of Cathay. This book I have been privileged 
to hold in my hand. 

For about a century after the journeys of Carpioi, Rubruquis 
and the Polos, the land-gates and the water-gates of Cathay re- 
mained open. Then darkness descended, partly owing to the 
isolation established by the Ming dynasty, and for Europe the 
wonders of Cathay became little more than a setting for 
romantic stories. 

Again the scare shifts. Vasco da Gama discovered the ocean 
route to India in 1498; in the second decade of the sixteenth 
century, Portuguese mariners entered China, as it was now 
termed, by its water-gates; and, finally, thanks to the heroic 
Jesuit missionary Benedirt Goes, the Quest for Cathay was 
accomplished. 

In this book I have not gone into the various journeys and 



But should one wish to examine die question of the Antipodes, he 
would £nd it to be old wives’ &.bles. For if two men on oppo- 
site sides placed the soles of their feet each against each, whether they 
chose to stand on earth, or water, or air, or fire, or any other kind of 
body, how could bodi be found standing upright? The one would 
assureiy be found in the natural upright position, and the other, 
contrary to nature, head downward. Such notions are opposed to 
reason and alien to our nature and condition. 

COSMAS Indicopleustes, Bk. I, p. 17 

Benedick— 1 will go on the slightest errand now to the Antipodes 
that you can devise to send me on; I will fetch you a toodi-picker 
now fiom the fiirthest inch of Asia; bring you the length of Prester 
John’s foot; fetch you a hair off the great Cham’s beard. 

Shakespeare, Much Ado about Nothing, Act H, Sc. i. 

La g^ographie dans tons les temps et chez tons les peuples a suivi la 
marche mSme de la civilisation et y mesure en quelque sorte ses 
progr^. 

Vivien de SAmT-MAmm 
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voyages of the explorers in detail. Rather, I have tried to bmg 
out what was of importance and interest; and I have realised 
that routes sometimes vary according to the s^ons, and that 
meticulous accuracy, even if it were desirable, is unobtainable. 

My rhanVs are especially due to the President and Council of 
the Hakluyt Society and to the editors of the Society’s many 
volumes which I have consulted and quoted. Mr Basil Gray 
and Dr. E. G. Millar have given me valuable advice in the selec- 
tion of illustrations, as has Mr Edward Lynam in the choice of 
early maps. I am also indebted to my daughters for much care- 
ful typing. 

In this year which has seen the marvellous exhibition of 
Chinese Art in London, it may perhaps be considered appro- 
priate that the story of die Quest for Cathay should be told by 
one who has followed in the footsteps of Alexander the Great, 
of Hsuan-tsang, of Marco Polo and other great travellers, in 
Central Asia and neighbouring countries. These journeys have 
constituted the golden years of my life. 

P. M. SYKES 

TBB AmBNAEUM, 

September 1936 
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INTRODUCTION 


I N this work explorers and travellers of different periods ap- 
pear on the scene. Consequendy it seems desirable to give an 
outline of dieir views on geography, and thereby to provide 
a background and a setting for my theme. 

The cosmogony of the Jews was mainly based on the theories 
of the origin of the earth prevailing in Babylonia. The oldest 
belief was that prevailing at the primitive port of Eridu, situ- 
ated on a freshwater lagoon on the shore of the Persian Gulf. 
It was noted that the land was constandy gaining through die 
deposit of silt in the delta formed by the Euphrates,^ and thus 
it came to be believed that the earth was formed by the water, 
of the ‘Great Deep’. This body was naturally identified with 
the Persian Gulf, termed the ‘Salt’ or ‘Bitter River’, and was 
believed to encircle the world. 

Ea, the culture-god of Eridu, was the divine creator: 

Ea tied reeds together to form a weir in. the water, 

He made dust and mixed it with the reeds of the weir, 

That the gods might dwell in the seat of their well-beii^. 

The Deep became the home of Ea, and this throne, ‘the sacred 
mound’, was situated on an island formed by deltaic action. In 
the extreme north was ‘the Mountain of the World, on which 

» The Euphrates, Tigris and Karun discharged their waters independently into the 
Persian Gulf until a considerable period after the voyage of Nearchus in die fourth 
century b.c. There was also the Wadi-al-Batin, now dry, hut formedy a great river 
which flowed into the Persian Gulf opposite modem Muhammerah and brought 
down much dlt 
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Introduction 

floating in space. Moreover, the magnificent chapter xxxviii. 
is definitely based on Babylonian cosmology. 

The earliest maritime empire to be established in the Medi- 
terranean, around which the ancient dvihsation of Europe 
centred, was founded about 2800 B.c. by the Minoan dynasty 
of Crete, whose capital of Cnossos remains a permanent source 
of wonder to visitors. After the overthrow of the Minoan em- 
pire by the Achaeans in the middle of the fifteendi century B.c. 
their successors as navigators were the Phoenicians, whose far- 
flung commerdal activities extended to Spain and the ‘Pillars 
of Hercules’. They even sailed die Atlantic Ocean. Gaulos 
(Gozo), named from its resemblance to a round trading vessel, 
and Gadeira (the Gades of Horace and the modem Cadiz), both 
recall their Phoenidan origin. There is every reason to believe 
that the Greeks were much influenced by the Phoenicians in 
their geographical knowledge. 

To turn to early Greek conceptions of the world, in the 
poems of Homer (composed before 900 b.c.) it is described as 
a flat disc circular in outline similar to that described by Job. 
To this theory was added the idea of the broad river Oceanus, 
the Babylonian ‘Deep’, which was beheved to flow continually 
onwards and to return upon itsdf. The sky was concdved as 
being a concave vault resting on the edge of the earth like a hd, 
while Tartarus stretched below the earth, symmetrical with the 
heavens. Anaximander of Miletus, bom in < 5 io B.c., intro- 
duced firom Babylon the sundial, and constmcted the first map 
of the world on these Homeric lines. Herodotus, however, 
who flourished in the fifth century B.c., was severe on this 
theory: ‘For my part I cannot but laugh when I see numbers of 
persons drawing maps of the world without having any reason 
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tie sky rested’. It was also the ‘sTin-illuminated house’, from 
which the sun emerged in the morning and, after moving along 
the paths of heaven, re-entered at sunset. The abode of the dead 
was situated under the earth, entered by a gateway in the west. 
But there was also the destructive aspect of the Deep, which had 
once nearly destroyed mankind with a deluge. Embodied under 
this destractive aspect was Tiamat, pictured as a dragon, the 
aiemy of the gods of light and of law. 

In the Hebrew cosmogony, as described in the book of 
Gaiesis, the world is assumed to be already in existence and 
was prepared for the use of man. A river flowed through Eden, 
a garden situated in some remote high-lying plateau to the east. 
Its river, parted into four branches, became the source of four 
great rivers: to wit, Pison, the river of Arabia; Gihon, the river 
of Ethiopia; Hiddekel (Tigris) and Euphrates, the river which 
fed the earliest setdements of man in Babylonia. This cosmo- 
gony is based, to a considerable extent, on foat of Babylonia, as 
is proved by the name Eden and by the geographical desaiption 
of the four rivers, but the colouring is that of a dweller in 
Palestine, where fertihty comes direedy from rain and not from 
irrigation. The flood, too, was caused by rain in the Jewish ac- 
count. We have a definite reference to the Babylonian myth of 
Tiamat in the verses of Psalm Ixxiv.: Thou didst divide the sea 
dirough thy power: thou breakest the heads of the dragons in 
the waters. Thou smotest the heads of Leviathan in pieces: and 
gavest him to be meat for the people in the wilderness.’ In the 
book of Job* we read ‘He stretcheth out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing’, this verse 
embodying the Babylonian theory of the earth being a disc 

* xjvi, 7. 
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Introduction 

about 63 B.C., wrote a work dealing with geography from the 
mathematical, physical, historical and political aspect. He ac- 
cepts much that is untrue and, while accepting the ideas of 
Homer, regards Herodotus as untrustworthy. Yet, taken as 
a whole and making due allowances for his prejudices, Strabo’s 
work is most valuable. 

The geographical science of the ancient world culminated in 
Ptolemy, who flourished in Egypt in the second century a.d. 
and was the author of the celebrated Geographike Syntaxis. His 
views on Central Asia are especially dealt with in Chapter HI. 
As regards China, there is a distinct recognition of a sea-route 
leading to it; but Ptolemy was unaware that its eastern pro- 
vinces bordered on an ocean. He also shows an immaise eastern 
extension of the continent of Asia which was an error. For 
some five or six centuries after the break-up of the ancient 
world in the sixth century geographical science was at a very 
low ebb in Christendom. It is true that, throughout this 
period, thousands of men and women went on pilgrimage to 
Palestine, but these devout pilgrims seldom noted matters of 
geographical interest. They were so intent on worshipping at 
shrines that their minds were closed to most thin gs not direcdy 
connected with their main object. Indeed pilgrim-travel was 
distincdy unprogressive and unfruitfiil from the wider point of 
view. To quote Shenstone: 

The pilgrim who travels all day 
To visit some fiur-distant shrine 
If he bear but a relic away 
Is happy nor heard to repine. 

The mentality of the pilgrim is illustrated by the belief that 
wood of the ‘True Cross’ could preserve a dty from its be- 
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to guide diem; making, as they do, the ocean-stream to run all 
round the earth, and the earth itself to be an exact circle, as if 
described by a pair of compasses, with Europe and Asia just the 
same size’.* 

As the result of his extensive travels in Europe, Asia and 
Egypt, supplemented by constant enquiries, Herodotus held 
that the world was longer from east to west than it was broad 
from north to south. The terms of longitude and latitude are 
based on his views. He also applied the Greek theory of sym- 
metry to complete, in the unknown world, the geographical 
features of the known. For example, the unknown upper 
waters of the Nile were shown to flow from west to east to 
balance the known course of the Danube. 

A century later, Aristode, the first scientific geographer, 
demonstrated die sphericity of the globe by the tendency of 
matter to fall together towards a common centre, by die cir- 
cular shadow thrown by the earth on the moon during an 
edipse, and by the shifting of the horizon as a traveller jour- 
neyed from north to south, losing familiar stars and sighting 
new ones. Aristode represented the culmination and the close of 
the older period of the geographical knowledge of the Greeks. 
The campaigns of Alexander the Great opened up vast areas 
of Asia to the Gredcs, and the works of Arrian, Strabo and other 
writers are based on the writings of the contemporary his- 
torians, and include priceless geographical sections. It must be 
recollected that routes followed by Alexander were measured 
by hematistai or ‘steppers’, the earhest surveyors. 

To continue our survey, Strabo, who was bom in Pontus 

‘ Bt ir, 36. 1 have used Rawlinson’s tianslatioii, revised by A. W. Lawrence, 

tnrot^bout this work. 
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is marked by a widespread decay of knowledge, tbe classical 
scientific beliefs being replaced by such fentastic cosmogonies 
as that of Cosmas, based mainly upon tbe crude ideas of the 
Jewish writers of the Old Testament. And yet these grotesque 
maps were the precursors of the scientific map and chart. The 
prevaihng identification of geographical science with theology 
may be further exemplified by St. Isidore of Seville, who 
solemnly debated whether the stars had souls, and, if so, what 
would be their position on the Day of Judgement? Possibly he 
based his views on the verse m Job which runs: ‘When the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy’.* 

But new blood was coming into Europe from the North. 
The Vikings, virile barbarians, were conquering the effete 
rulers of Western and Eastern Europe and, after much de- 
struction, began to revitafise the nations and to lead Europe in 
her advance towards recovery. The beginning of the second 
millennium a.d. marks the end of the darkest period in Europe. 
Of special importance was the knowledge of Greds science, 
regained from translations of the Greek philosophers into 
Arabic, made by the pagans and Christians of Syria, and their 
retranslation into Latin. These rediscovered works began to in- 
fluence thinkers, who were no longer wholly dependent on the 
Scriptures for their geographical conceptions. It was also the 
period of the Crusaders, headed in many cases by recently con- 
verted Norsemen, who captured Jerusalem and, in 1099, for a 
while, estabhshed a Latin kingdom in Syria. Although the at- 
tempt to retain the Holy Land ultimately ended in failure, yet, 
as will be shown in Chapter V, the Crusades made, for erdighten- 

* xxxviii, 7. 
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siegers, while the nails possessed the power of stilling storms! 

At this period the classical tradition was in eclipse, and 
Herodotus and Ptolemy were forgotten. Their successor was 
Cosmas ‘Indicopleustes’, or ‘The Traveller to India’, who 
flourished early in the fifth century. This remarkable in- 
dividual was probably so named because his work was devoted 
to a description of the Cosmos. He was apparently a native of 
Alpyandria., possibly of Greek descent, a merdiant in his early 
years, and, later on, a monk. His voyages are referred to in 
Chapter IV. Here we deal with his views as the first geographer 
of Christendom. According to his Universal Christian Topo- 
graphy,^ the universe was a flat parallelogram. In the centre was 
situated our world, surrounded by the ocean, beyond which 
was another world from which Noah came in the Ark, To the 
north of our world was a high mountain, around which the sun 
and moon revolved, thus producing night and day. Here we 
have, of course, the old Babylonian theory. 

The purpose of Cosmas was to construct a world in which 
Jerusalem was the central point, basing that statement on the 
verse of the Prophet Ezddel which runs: ‘Thus saith the Lord 
God; This is Jerusalem: I have set it in the midst of the nations 
and countries that are round about her’.* 

Moreover, since the Babylonian cosmological theory held 
that the earth was a hemispherical dome-shaped mountain 
rising fiom the cosmic ocean, Jerusalem at the centre was as- 
sumed to be at the highest point. Cosmas, accordingly, denied 
the sphericity of the world. He also denounced the theory of 
the Antipodes as blasphemous. Generally speaking, rhis period 

The Christian Tomography of Comas, by T. W. 
McCnadlc fEIakluyt Society). , y, 5. 
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between the coast of Spain in the West and the shores of India 
in die East. We are not concerned here with the actual Spain, 
the Further Spain which is Africa.’ * Finally, he states 
that Africa is obviously not far distant from India since ele- 
phants are found in both countries. Such, then, were the scien- 
tific views of the Middle Ages, but yet, suddenly, a few years 
before the dose of the fifteenth century, Europe found salva- 
tion by the almost simultaneous discovery of the Ocean routes 
to India and to the New World. She burst the shackles of the 
Middle Ages and, thanks mainly to sea power, gradually 
evolved the power and wealth of the modem world. 

* D’AiUy took this quotation bodily from the Opus Majus of Roger Bacon, as 
described in Chapter V, p. 78. 
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meat and progress. We shall also read how the Crusader St. 
X/Ouis despatched Ruhrutjuis on a mission which took him to 
Rarakoranit the fer-distant capital of the Alongols. 

To turn to scientific beliefs, Adam of Bremen, who wrote 
geographical works about 1070, was a typical scholar of the 
period. He firmly believed in the sphericity of the earth, but, 
equally firmly, believed in the surrounding infinite and terrible 
Ocean of the ancient geographers. A leading thinker of the 
thirteenth century was Roger Bacon, who, as we shall see, met 
Rubruquis. In his celebrated Opus Majus, accepting the Greek 
sdeatists, he holds that the Western Ocean was not extensive 
and that the disposition of land and water on the other side of 
the Northern Hemisphere was probably similar to diat on 
‘this side’ of the globe. He also, addressing the religious author- 
ities, asked for their support for geographical science, in order 
to establish the home of the lost tribes and the residence of 
Antichrist! Yet, in spite of the progress described above, 
fanaticism was still very powerful. Were not the works of 
Aristode burned by the University of the Sorboimc in 1220? 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages, the chief writer on 
geographical and astronomical speculations was Cardinal 
Pierre d’Ailly (1330-1420). The rediscovery of Ptolemy’s 
Syntaxis Geographih, translated into Latin m 14x0, was avail- 
able to d’Ailly, who also incorporated in his books the prin- 
cipal writers on geography, Greek, Latin and Arab- Views on 
cosmogony, as given in the Imago Mundi, run: ‘The earth is 
spherical and the western ocean is relatively small. Aristode 
pretends, contrary to Ptolemy, that more than a quarter of the 
whole globe is inhabited, and Averroes sustains the same 
opinion. Ptoleiny also alBrms that the extent of sea is small 
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CHAPTER I 

THE EARLIEST EUROPEAN EXPLORERS IN ASIA 




tSAPtiES 1 


’THE EARLIEST EUROPEAN EXPLORERS IN ASIA 


I N very early tunes, the vast extKit of the distance which 
separated the Mediterranean Sea from the Pacific Ocean 
prevented all direct intercourse between the peoples and, con- 
sequently, the civilisation of Europe and of China developed 
independendy and in complete isolation. At first there was no 
knowledge of the existence of the other race on the part of 
either, hut trade existed in Central Asia, even in the fourth 
millfinuium B.C., when, as WooUey points out, Stuner im- 
ported lapis lazuli from distant Badakhshan * and paid for it 
with goods made by the skilled craftsmen of Ur. We possess 
no recorded intercourse with China at this period; but, owing 
to the existence of a similar prehistoric art throughout Asia 
from the Mediterranean to the Hoang-ho,® we are justified in 
believing that there were trade routes running across Asia in 
very early days, even if merchants did not cross the entire 
continent of Asia, but bartered their wares at trade marts in 
Central Asia or elsewhere. AH honour to these early traders! 

During the last fifry years our knowledge of the geography 
and history of Central Asia and China has increased to such an 
extent that we are able to lay down the routes of ancient travel- 
lers whose reports were regarded by our predecessors in the 

* In The Sumerians, p. 46, Woolley makes the slight error of placing the lapis 
lazuli mines in the Pamirs instead of in Badakhshan. He points out that the trade mart 
for this product was situated beneath Kuh-i-Demavand, probably near the site of 
prehistorical Phages. 

» 1sL6d.6 Grousset, The Civilisation of the East, voL i, p. 25. 
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As when a gryphon through the wilderness 
With wingM course, o’er hill or moory dale, 

Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloined 
The guarded gold. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, bk. ii, i. 944 



The Earliest European Explorers in Asia 

ians and the Sauromatae. The latter tribe, we are told, ‘be- 
ginning at the upper end of Lake Maeotis, stretch northward 
a distance of fifteen days’ journey, inhabiting a country which 
is entirely bare of trees, whedier wild or cultivated’.* Above 
them, possessing the second region, dwelt the Budini, whose 
territory was thickly wooded with trees of every kind. Beyond 
the Budini there was a desert area seven days’ journey across, 
and farther eastward still, a race of hunters, the Thyssagetae. 
‘In the same region are the people who bear the name lyrcae; 
they also support themselves by hunting.’ Their method was 
remarkable and merits quotation: ‘The hunter cUmbs a tree, 
the whole country abounding m wood, and there sets himself 
in ambush;’ he has a dog at hand, and a horse, trained to lie 
down upon its belly, and thus make itself low; the hunter keeps 
watch, and when he sees his game, lets fly an arrow; then 
mounting his horse, he gives the beast chase, his dog following 
hard all the wlule’. A gold plaque from Siberia illustrates this 
method of hunting.* 

Traversing the region of the Sauromatae would bring the 
traveller to the wooded area of the Volga, beyond which great 
river lay the desert of Obshhi Syrt. Thence the route is dear 
to Orenburg, situated on the river Ural, termed by Carpini the 
laec, a name obviously derived from the lyrcae. ‘The tract of 
land whereof I have been speaking’, continues Herodotus, ‘is 
all smoodi plain, and the soil deep; beyond lies a region which 
is rugged and stony. After passing over a great extent of this 
country, people are found dwelling at the foot of lofty moun- 

* Lawrence points out that ‘Tanais’ and ‘Don’ both represent an Iranian word for 
‘river . Hudson explains that Herodotus was ignorant of the great eastern bend of die 
Don which made the general direction run north-east. 

» Mitms, Scythians and Greeks, fig. 201. 
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fjfiA as fables rather than as serious attempts to give valuable 
information. Indeed, so far as my experience goes, the more the 
ancient writers are studied, tihe more their essential honesty 
and truthfulness are proved. It is thus only appropriate that we 
owe to Herodotus, the ‘Father of Geography’, the earliest ac- 
count of a trade route running across Asia, which proves his 
deep study of the question. To quote: ‘Aristeas, son of Cay- 
strobius, a native of Proconnesus, says in die course of his poem 
that rapt by Phoebus he want as fiir as the Issedons. Above them 
dwdt the Arimaspi, men with one eye; still further, the gold- 
guarding griffins; and beyond these die Hyperboreans, who 
extended to the sea. Except the Hyperboreans, all these nations, 
beginning with the Arimaspi, were continually encroaching 
upon their neighbours.’ 

Aristeas of Proconnesus probably lived in the seventh cen- 
tury B.C., and his somewhat vague account is supported in de- 
tail by Herodotus as regards the region as far east as die country 
of the Argippaei, who were neighbours of the Issedons.* To 
quote him once again: ‘Up to this point the territory of which 
we are speaking is very completely explored, and all the nations 
betwesi the coast and the bald-headed men are well known to 


us. For some of the Scythians are accustomed to penetrate as 
f^, of whom enquiry may easily be made, or of Grccb from 
the trading station on the Borysthenes (Dnieper), and from 
odier trading stations along the Euxine.’ 

The caravan route as described by Herodotus started from 
Tanais (the medical Tana), a trade mart situated at the mouth 
of the river Don, which was the boundary between the Scydi- 

my Jndebtec^ss to Mr G. F. Hudson’* brilliant 

SStifT ^ “d to Afa Arnold Lawrence’s valuable notes in bis 
Heroiotm. Proojimesns is (be island of Marmora. 
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of the shaggy-haired ones, sturdiest of men.” ’ Herodotus 
writes that the northern parts of Europe are very much richer 
in gold than any other region, hut declines to accept the story 
that the Aiimaspi steal it from the griffins. We may, I think, ex- 
plain the epithet of ‘one-eyed’ as being merely one of contempt 
of townsmen for nomads,' while the gold undoubtedly came 
from the Altai range, in which connexion Altain-ola si^iifies 
‘Golden Mountains’. 

Hudson draws attention to the probabihty of the existence 
of a sanctuary in the country of die ‘sacred’ Argippaei, in 
honour of Argimpasa, the Scythian Aphrodite. This would 
certainly favour the establishmait of a trade mart, at which 
wares from the west would be exchanged for gold. We may, 
I think, identify the Arimaspi, who are dwellers in Mongolia, 
with die powerful Hiung-nu. They played a leading part on 
the stage of Central Asia and will appear again more dian once 
in this work. 

Finally, beyond the country of the nomadic Arimaspi, our 
survey ends with the Hyperboreans, ‘the dwdlers beyond the 
North Wind’, ‘who extended to die sea’. Legends relating to 
the Hyperboreans are various and contradictory. The best 
known is that given by Herodotus of the two damsels who 
brought their offerings to the shrine of Apollo at Delos. Apollo 
was undoubtedly a northern god, who was believed to spend 
the summer months in revisiting his home, with the result that 
no oracles were obtainable at Delphi during the absence of the 
god. This legend has obviously nothing to do with the informa- 
tion obtained by Aristeas. It is possible, nay, probable, on the 

* A Chinese proverb runs that they alone possess two eyes, that the Europeans are 
one-eyed and that the rest of mankind is blind. 
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tains. They are said to be all— both men and women—bald from 
their birth> to have flat noses, and large chins. . . • No one harms 
these people, for they are looked upon as sacred, they do not 
even possess any warlike weapon. . . . They arc called the Argip- 
paeans.’ This description of the Ural Mountains between Samara 
and Oraiburg, pace the old commentators, is correct. I recollect 
my surprise at reaching the summit of the range, where, on 
two great boundary stones, were chiselled ‘Europe’ and ‘Asia’ 
respectively, without passing through a tunnel. In fact, I 
travelled by train from Moscow across the Ural Mountains 
past the Aral Sea to the railway terminus in distant Farghana 
widiout passing through a single tunnel. ‘Beyond the bald- 
headed men hes a region of which no one can give an exact 
account. Lofty and precipitous mountains, which are never 
aossed, bar further progress.’ Here, pace the older commentators 
once again, the Altai range with its perpetual snow and formid- 
able glaciers is obviously indicated and not the Ural Mountains. 

Continuing our survey, we can locate the Issedons, the neigh- 
bours of the Argippaei, who may be identified widi the Wu- 
sun, in the neighbourhood of Hanoi. Ptolemy places diem in 
the region of Lop Nor, which more or less corroborates Hero- 
dotus, who mentioned that they ate their dead parents, were 
law-abiding, and that their women had equal authority. 
Aristeas states that he did not penetrate farther cast than the 
Issedons, but he refers to the information gained about the 
Arimaspi, after whom he named his Travel-poem. In a frag- 
ment, of it we read ‘ “Above us to the north”, say the Issedons, 
dwell men whose borders march with ours; many arc they 
and mighty warriors indeed, rich in horses, wealthy in sheep, 
wealthy in catde; but only one eye in his flur forehead has each 
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other that Aristeas heard stories of the Chinese from 
traders among the nomads. It may be objected that the Chinese 
did not dwell beyond the North Wind, but it must be remem- 
bered that Herodotus naturally assumed a northern situation 
for Scythia, where, as he wrote, the winter of exceeding rigour 
continues for eight months and during the other four it is cold. 
It seems then, that, strengthened by die law of exclusion, which 
excludes any country situated in the frozen north, the Chinese 
were the ‘dwellers beyond the North Wind*. 

This dien constitutes the earliest description, vague it is true, 
but yet authentic, of the trade route running from the Black 
Sea aaoss lands peopled by nomads, who were continually 
encroaching upon their neighbours, to the setded kingdom of 
China; and to Aristeas, an inhabitant of the island of Marmora, 
is due the credit of being the first civilised European to report 
its existence. 

The next European explorer to reach Central Asia was 
Alexander the Great, who thereby opened up a new world to 
the knowledge of mankind. Starting on his great expedition 
in 334 B.C., he traversed Asia Minor and, in 333, ovcrdircw 
Darius at the batde of Issus, one of the decisive batdes of the 
world, which was fought in a small plain on the mainland 
opposite Cyprus. After capturing Tyre and annexing Egypt 
in 331, Alexander resumed his advance eastwards. Crossing the 
Euphrates and then the Tigris, he administered the coup de 
grSce to the cowardly Darius Codomannus close to the ruins 
of ancient Nineveh at the batde of Arbela.* The occupation of 
Babylon and Susa followed. So far the country was known to 

* For <^paigM vide Sykes, History of Persia (3rd ed.), chs. Arbela, 

OK modem Erb^ which has given its name to tie batde, is situated some seventy 
miles to tte south of the actual battlefield. 
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Greek travellers, including Herodotus, but from Susa the great 
conqueror ascended to the Iranian plateau, and occupied the 
spring capital of the Achaemenians at Persepolis. 

From Persepolis his next objective was Ecbatana, the anciait 
capital of Media, and the modem Ramadan. Darius, who had 
fled to this dty after Arbela, again fled eastwards, hoping to 
escape to distant Bactria. But he was assassinated, and Alexander 
overtook the Achaemenian monarch, who had just died, near 
Damghan, some two hundred miles east of Rei. His next 
objective was the classical Hyrcania, situated near the Caspian 
Sea, and made famous for its fertility by Strabo. Alexander 
then followed up the Gurgan River. I have traced his route to 
the famous Kalposh meadow, where the villagers insist that the 
great conqueror graaed his horses. From this centre he descended 
into the valley of the Kashaf Rud and received the submission 
of Satibarzanes, die Satrap of the Areians, at Susia, the medieval 
Tus, and the home of the epic poet Firdausi. 

At Susia, Alexander heard that Bessus,ihe murderer of Darius, 
had assumed the tide and tiara of the Great King. He immedi- 
ately decided to attack him in Bactria, and was already well on 
his way across what is now northern Afghanistan, to its capital 
Bactra, when he heard that Satibarzanes had rebelled and lolled 
the Macedonian envoy and his escort. Immediately making a 
forced march westwards, Alexander crushed the rebellion. He 
than changed his plans and marched south to the delta province 
of Drangiana (now Sistan). Thence he followed up die Ety- 
mander (the modem Helmand) and then the Argandab, 
founding an Alexandria Arachosia not far from this latter river. 
He then marched north to Kophen, the Kabul Valley, as did the 
British in the First Afghan War more than 2000 years kter. 
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founded die Bactrian kingdom which, in 256 b.c., broke away 
from the Seleudd Empire and ruled firsdy in Bactria and later, 
as we shall see, in the Kabul Valley. 

Strabo, who flourished in the first century b.c., declares that 
the Bactrian Greeks ‘extended their empire as far as the Seres 
and the Phauni’.^ Here we have a very early mention of the 
Chinese, while the Phauni may be identified with the Hiung- 
nu, or Huns. It is most unlikely that the Bactrians actually 
reached China, but the reference may well have been to Kliotan, 
where the silk iudustry was apparendy established in early 
times by a Chinese princess. Nearly two years had been spait 
in subduing and organising the eastern provinces of the Persian 
Empire. Alexander then recrossed the Paropanisus range and 
prepared to invade India. His operations in Central Asia had 
been watched with keen apprehension by Taxiles, king of the 
Northern Punjab, who appeared in person to make his sub- 
mission. The main Macedonian army marched by a route that 
lay to the north of the Khyber Pass, but Alexander led a picked 
force up the Kunar Valley and finally captured by assault 
Aomos, situated in a bend of the Indus — ^his greatest feat of 
arms.* Rejoining the main body, Alexander crossed the Indus 
and, traversing the Punjab, met a worthy opponent on the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum) in Porus, whom he defeated, captured and 
reinstated in his kingdom. 

Alexander reached his limit of conquest at the River Beas. 
He wished to march into the Ganges Valley, but his veterans 
mutinied, and so perforce he gave the order to march home- 
wards. The great army started down the Jhelum and so to the 
Indus in (he autumn of 326 b.c. on a march of ninehundred miles 

» Stiabo, ad, 516. * Vide Sir Autd Stm, On Alexander’s Trade to the Indus. 
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Close to die ma.m range, across which he had already marched 
in his expedition into Hyrcania, yet another city was founded 
and named Alexandria ad Caucasum. Crossing diis formid- 
able mountain barrier, which was termed Paropanisus and also 
the Ttidian Caucasus,* Alexander descended into Bactria, the 
modem Badakhshan, and occupied Bactra, die medieval 
Balkh, which was the most easterly of the great Persian cities. 
Alexander then crossed the Oxus and advanced to the Jaxartes, 
the modem Sir Daria. There he founded Alexandria Eschate, 
or ‘The Furthest’, the modem Khojand. When visiting that 
dty some twenty years ago, I studied my adas and found that it 
was situated some 3500 miles east of Hellas. What that meant 
before the era of railways and motor cars can perhaps be 
realised when I mention that, in Persia, I travelled, using mules 
or camels, at the rate of about one hundred miles per week. 
Troops would certainly average less than fifteen miles a day 
for six days, allowing one day’s halt per week. 

Alexander had some stiff fighting during the two years he 
spent in Central Asia, and sufiered his only disaster, a Mace- 
donian division having been cut to . pieces near Samarcand, 
which disaster was speedily avenged. The capture of die Sogdian 
rock was a great feat of arms, his men scaling its precipitous 
sides by climbing up iron pegs driven into the rocks. Among 
the prisoners was Roxana, daughter of the Chief, whom 
he subsequendy married. Alexander thus beat the bound- 
aries of the Achaemenian Empire and, in continuation of the 
policy of the Great Kings, he garrisoned Central Asia with 
strmg forces. It is interesting to note that their descendants 


* and «^y medieval travellers alike beHeved diat a single great range 

ezossed Asift uozn tlxc Ca.uc^us eastwards* 
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ander with a picked force marched by a direa route across 
Persia. Finally, at Susa, the greatest expedition of all time 
terminated in triumphal rejoidngs and in weddings between the 
Macedonian nobles and Persian ladies of high degree. 

In this brief sketch I have merely outlined the route followed 
and surveyed by Alexander for thousands of mdes across Asia. 
When we consider the formation of cantonments of Mace- 
donian troops all over the vast Persian Empire, who must have 
explored the surrounding districts, the constant march of re- 
inforcements and the enormous effect on commerce of the 
dispersal of the Achaemenian gold hoards, it is difficult to over- 
estimate the importance to civilisation of these campaigns, 
which constituted a new era in exploration and gready enlarged 
die oudook of the Greek world. Yet it is noteworthy that 
Alexander never realised the existence of the Chinese Empire 
to the east nor of Siberia to the north. To quote Tam: ‘India 
to Alexander, when he invaded it, meant the country of die 
Indus, which, following Aristode, he drought was a broad- 
based peninsula jutting eastward into the sea from the land-mass 
of Iran. Along the north side of it, like a backbone, ran a chain 
of mountains, Aristode’s “Parnassus” [i.e. Paropanisus]; the 
rest was a plain traversed by the Indus and its tributaries. 
Ocean, which was near the Jaxartes, washed the northern base 
of these mountains and flowed round the eastern end of the 
peninsula’.' Such, then, was the state of the geographical 
knowledge of Asia in the fourth century B.c. The Greeks had 
obviously forgotten, or had friled to realise, the importance 
of the journey of Aristeas. 

* W. W. Tam, Alexander: The Congest of the Far East (Cambridge Ancient 
History), 
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to the sea which took nearly a year to accomplish. Alexander 
sailed on the Indian Ocean, where he sacrificed to Poseidon and 
prayed the god to grant Nearchus, whom he had appointed to 
command the fleet, a successful voyage to Persia. He decided 
to march through Baluchistan and to keep in touch with the 
fleet as far as possible. However, the Ras Malan forced liim to 
turn inland and, to quote Arrian, ‘blazing heat and want of 
water destroyed a great part of the army’. I have travelled in die 
coastal districts of Baluchistan in the early autumn and I can 
fully confirm Arrian’s account. The army regained die coast 
near Pasni, where firesh water was found by digging wells in 
the seashore, which he followed as far as Gwadur. He then 
turned inland, and at Pura, situated in the Bampur Valley,* 
he was able to rest his worn-out veterans and to regain touch 
with his Persian governors. 

From Pura Alexander followed down the Bampur River to 
where its waters commingle with those of the Halil Rud in a 
lake known as the Jaz Morian, which I discovered some forty 
years ago when tracing the route followed by Alexander. A 
standing camp was formed in this valley, where not only did 
Neardius report the safety of the fleet, which was drawn up at 
Harmozaa, die medieval Hormuz, but Craterus, who had been 
despatched with the elephants and baggage, also rejoined the 
main body after marching up the Bolan Pass, down the Hel- 
mand to Sistan and across the desert to the valley of the Halil 
Rud. The great expedition was nearing its end, the maTn body 
marching along the coast in touch with foe fleet while Alex- 

» capital is now temwd Itan-Slialir. It used to be called Pahra. Vide Sir Aurel 
St^ Aichaeolo^ Reconnaissances in Sondiem Penia’, G.l, voL lirvviiv no, a. 
Peb. 1934. 
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THE FIRST CHINESE EXPLORERS 


I N the last chapter I have dealt with Europeans penetrating 
into Central Asia, but before describing the explorations 
undertaken from China towards the west, it is desirable to refer 
to the various names by which that country was called. The 
name of Seres or Serice, which is the older name to be used by 
Europeans approaching China by land, signifies the Silk 
Country.* Indeed the words used for silk in Western Asia and 
in Europe are all based on the Chinese word sir. On the other 
hand. Thin, Sin, Sinae figure in the tales told by seafarers 
who reached this distant land after the longest of voyages, as 
we shall see in the next chapter. It is generally held to be de- 
rived from the Tsin or Chin dynasty, which ruled in the third 
century b.c., but it is probable that the word is much older and 
that the Sinim of the Prophet Isaiah refers to China. 

We reach firm ground in the person of Chin-shih Huang- 
Ti of the Chin dynasty, who, in the middle of the third century 
B.C., broke up the feudal system and made China a unified 
state. This remarkable ruler successfully fought the nomad 
tribes to the north. He also constructed the Great Wall, which 
was undoubtedly responsible for repulsing the assaults of the 
Hiung-nu and odier nomads and thereby turning their hordes 
westwards. In China the proverb still runs; ‘Chin-shih Huang- 
Ti is dead but the Wall still stands’. 

* I would acknowledge my great indebtedness for nearly half a century to Sir 
Henry Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither and to his Marco Polo, both of which in- 
valuable works were brought up to date by tie late Henri Cordier. 
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The associations of Central Asia are for me incurably romantic. I think 
of Chengiz Khan and of Marco Polo; of the Silk Route with its caravans 
of camels passing out of the Jade Gate on their long journey to Antioch; of 
Rustum and Sohrab; of Chinese pilgrims crossing the Central Asian 
deserts to the holy places of India; of Babur and his delectable little king- 
dom of Farghana in the very middle of Asia, where the melons were so 
luscious and the horses so fiery. Laurence Bin yon 
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The Chinese had no knowledge of Western Asia or of Europe 
until about 140 b.c., when the Emperor Wu-ti of the Han 
dynasty, which had succeeded the Chin family, ascended the 
throne. It was a period of most important movements of the 
tribes which had reactions throughout Central Asia, and far 
beyond. The protagonists were the Hiung-nu and the Yue-chi 
Hving to the north of the Nan-shan in die Western Kansu of 
to-day. The Yue-chi were finally driven into flight and, about 
165 B.C., invaded the territories of the Wu-sun, the Issedons 
of Herodotus, in the valley of the Hi, and of their neighbours 
to the west, the Sakae. The Yue-chi, not feeling sufficiently 
distant from the Hiung-nu, did not wish to hold die Hi valley, 
but seized the country of the Sakae, who, fleeing westwards, 
occupied Sogdiana. The Hiung-nu, in alliance with the Wu- 
sun, again attacked the Yue-chi, who again fled west and, about 
140 B.C., conquered both Sogdiana and Bactria. The Greek 
dynasty of Bactria, unable to resist with any success, withdrew 
over the Himalayas to the Kabul Valley, while the Sakae broke 
up, one body settling in Sistan, to wliich delta province they 
gave its name, while the main body formed states in Sind. 

Such was the position when the Emperor Wu-ti, in 138 b.c., 
despatched Chang Kien, the earliest known Chinese traveller, 
to the west. The Emperor had heard from Hiung-nu prisoners 
of the defeat of the Yue-chi by their king, who had made a 
to^g-cup out of the skull of his rival, but he was unaware 
o e second defeat of die Yue-chi, and was most anxious to 
mduce to tribe to attack the Hiung-nu, who were his most 
fomtoble menues. Chang Kien had no luck. Hardly had he 
aoss^ the frontier than he was seized by the Hiung-nu, who 
kept him a prisoner for ten years. He dien escaped to the state 
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of Farghana, where he was wdUl received and noted that the 
name of China was known and respected by the Ta-yuan, who 
wished to open up relations with its ruler. Continuing his 
interrupted mission, the Chinese ambassador finally reached 
the Yue-chi in die vicinity of Bokhara, who, as was only to 
be expected, entirely refused to listen to the proposals of the 
Chinese ambassador. Upon his return journey the intrepid 
Chang Kien was again captured by the Hiung-nu, but, in 126, 
he returned to China with political and geographical infor- 
mation of the greatest value. He also introduced the vine and 
lucerne clover into China.* 

The Han dynasty, at this period, attacked the Hiung-nu 
with much success, driving them away to die north, with die 
result that China advanced across the grim Gobi to Lop-nor. 
To support this forward poHcy, 'Wu-ti extended the earlier 
‘Great Wall’ of the Chin dynasty, and estabHshed military 
colonies along it. The Han dynasty attained the zenith of its 
power by the conquest of Farghana in 102 b.c.— a magnificent 
feat of arms which raises a distincdy interesting question. 
Chang Kien in his report on Farghana especially mentioned 
their ‘many excellent horses’: ‘These are blood-sweating steeds 
whose stock is the ofispring of Supernatural Horses’.* The 
Emperor was naturally anxious to secure some of this famous 
stock, but, for one reason or another, the missions he de- 
spatched were not successful. However, he soit yet another 
mission, amply supphed with money, with a statuette of a 

* In die recent Exhibition of Chinese Art, ‘wine vessek’ of a much carKcr 
period were exhibited, but this beverage was made from fermented rice, not from 
grapes. 

» Vide a valuable article on ‘The Horse: a Factor in Early Chinese History’, by 
Professor W. Percival Yetts, Eurasia SeptentrianaUs Antigua, ix, 1934. 
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Pottery model from the tomb of the Cliancellor Lin [d. a.d. yaK) 
Chinese: T’ang dynasty. British Museum; Euniorfopoulos Collection 
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Farghana appear among the tribute-bearers at Persepolis. 
There is also the Greek strain introduced into Bactria by Alex- 
ander the Great, which is mentioned by Marco Polo, who 
praises the horses of Badakhshan. To-day they are the out- 
standing horses of Central Asia, and whoa travdling in Caatral 
Asia I rode no other. However tihis may be and whatever the 
origin of the Farghana horses, there is every reason to believe 
that the famous Tang horses were the descendants of the ‘blood- 
sweating Supernatural Horses’ of Farghana. To resume, after 
this decisive victory, that must have resounded across Asia, 
imposing embassies with large escorts were repeatedly de- 
spatched to the states west of Farghana. The gifts with which 
the ambassadors were amply furnished invariably consisted 
of silk tissues, which were highly esteemed. Gradually, then, 
by force of arms, aided by diplomacy, the demand for silk 
led to the establishment of the 6mous Silk Route which ran 
across the Gobi to Lop-nor and Khotan, Yarkand and Far- 
ghana, with an alternative northerly route by way of Hami and 
Kashgar. To protect this important trade route, a chain of forts 
was constructed and garrisoned in the Gobi, which Stein re- 
discovered in 1907. 

More than one of these embassies penetrated to Pardha, 
which is termed An-sih, the Chinese form of Arsaces, the name 
of the ruling dynasty. The aivoys describe Panhia as a country 
of vast extent, producing rice, wheat and the vine, and state that 
the cities were walled. Reference is made to the use of silver 
coins bearing the effigy of the monarch. It was also reported 
‘that they make signs on leather 60m side to side by way of 
literary record’. As the Chinese write firom top to bottom, a 
horizontal script would naturally be noticed. No mention is 
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horse in gold as a special gift. La return he requested the King 
of Farghana to give him some of his famous horses. 

The people of Farghana, loath to part with their best stock 
and considering that the distance and the deserts made them 
safe from attack by a Chinese army, refused to accede to the 
Emperor’s request. The Chinese envoys, furious at the failure 
of their mission, broke in pieces the golden horse and departed, 
breathing threats of vengeance. They were, in consequence, 
killed on the frontier of Farghana. When news of this dire 
insult was reported to Wu-ti, he determined bodi to inflict 
pu nishm ent and to secure the horses. Accordingly, in 104 b.c., 
he despatched an army which, characteristically enough, was 
recruited from the riff-raff of the provinces. This expedition, 
pardy owing to the destruction of the crops in China by locusts 
and by the arid and waterless nature of the Gobi, dwindled 
down to a few thousand worn-out men, who, upon reaching 
the borders of Farghana, suffered a severe defeat. The Emperor, 
however, was undaunted and, in 102, a second and a better 
organised force reached Farghana, where it defeated die local 
forces and followed up this success by breaching die outer 
wall of the capital. 


Negotiations for peace Mowed, the King’s head being cut 
off md sent as an acceptable offering to the invaders. As a 
result, ^e Chinese obtained possession of ‘several tens of ex- 
ce ^t horses and, besides, more than 3000 stalhons and mares of 
medium and inferior breeds’. It would be of considerable 
^erest to ascertain the origin of these ‘supernatural horses’. 
The pomes of the Humg-nu and other nomad tribes may be 
ruled out of court, both owing to their shape and to the account 
given above. We know that Scythians bringing horses from 
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made of die Roman Empire in these reports. Return embassies 
bringing ‘great birds’ eggs and clever Lirkien conjurers to 
offer to Han’ are mentioned, Li-kien being apparently Syria. 
It is eactremdy interesting to note that Mithradates II, who ruled 
Parthia from 124 to 88 b.c., not only received the first Chinese 
embassy, but also opened up relations witli Rome. 

In the early years of the first century a.d., the Han dynasty 
and Chinese power in her Central Asian dominions, 
which must have constituted a constant drain on her resources, 
was at a very low ebb. However, it was revived by that great 
general and administrator Pan Chao, whose tomb I visited at 
Kashgar. Pan Chao commenced his brilliant career in Central 
Asia about a.d. 73, and, by means of campaigns and missions, 
ext^nd ^d Chinese influence as far west as the Caspian Sea. In 
97 he despatched an envoy with instructions to visit Parthia 
and Rome. Kan Ying, as he was named, travelled to Iraq by 
way of Hecatompylos (near modern Damghan) and Hamadan. 
He intended to proceed from Iraq to Constantinople by the 
ParsianGulf, the Red Sea, theGulf of Akaba, and so to Petra and 
Syria. But, to quote from the Hou-han-shu, ‘When he was about 
to take his passage across the great sea, die sailors told him that 
die sea was very vast, that it could be traversed within three 
mondis, but with unfavourable winds might take two years 
. . . diat there was something in the sea which made a man long 
for home, and that many men lost their lives on it. When he 
heard this, Ying did not go any farther.’ 

Kan Ying was neither a brave nor an able emissary, for he 
never heard of the overland route to the Roman Empire, since 
a later Chinese work maitions that it was not known to exist. 
One result of this embassy was the organisation by China of a 
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mounted force equipped and armed on the Parthian model, 
while to some extent the art of both countries was mutually 
influMiced. 

La the middle of the fifth century a.d. a Chinese embassy 
again reached Iran, now called Po-sz, and ruled by the great 
Sasanian dynasty. Their report ran: ‘Posz has its capital at 
Suh-h [Ctesiphon] . . . with over one hundred thousand house- 
holds. The land produces gold, silver, coral, amber, very fine 
pearls and glass; crystals, diamonds, iron, copper, cinnabar, 
mercury. Tbey have white elephants, Hons and great birds’ 
eggs; there is a bird shaped like a camel, having two wings 
which enable it to fly along, but not to rise. It eats grass and 
flesh, and can also swallow fire.’ It is interesting to note that the 
ostrich is still termed the ‘Camel Bird’ in Iran. The ambassa- 
dors were particularly struck by the magnificence of the King, 
wearing a crown studded with jewels, and seated on a golden 
throne, supported by Hons cast in the same metal. 

Buddhism was introduced into China by the Yue-chi at the 
commencement of the Christian era, and led to many important 
journeys and pilgrimages to India. The greatest of these pil- 
grim-explorers was Hsuan-tsang, who determined ‘to travel 
in the countries of the West, to question the wise men "on die 
points that were troubling his mind’. Refused permission by the 
Emperor, m 629 the ‘Master of the Law’ calmly started alone 
to cross the Gobi. Finding the track by the skeletons of camels 
and their droppings, he was shot at when drinldng at the spring 
dose to one of the firontier forts described above. But, beiug 
brought before the officer in command, he persuaded him 
to supply him with provisions and also with introductions to 
officers at other posts. This was done, but he was warned to 
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avoid approaching the last post, whose commanding officer 
would have arrested him. Observing this injunction, the un- 
happy pilgrim lost his way and very nearly his life. But for- 
tunately his horse scented a pool of water and Hsuan hnally 
reached Hami, more dead than alive. 

He was the recipient of embarrassing hospitality at Turfan, 
whose king wished to keep his guest permanently. However, 
in 330, he reached the camp of the Western Turks, whose 
Great T Chari forwarded him to Shash (now Tashkent) and so to 
Samarkand. Crossing the Oxus he entered Bactria, and from 
Balkh he made for Bamian, where he mentions the two gigantic 
statues of the Buddha, which are still in existence. 

Here Hsuan was in a great Buddhist centre, and reaching die 
fertile district of Kapisa, where he was welcomed by its ruler, 
a devout Buddhist, he decided to spend the summer of 630 in 
these pleasant uplands. In the autumn he descended to Gand- 
hara (the modem Peshawar), where, as Grousset points out, 
die first statue of the Buddha had been chiselled by a Greek 
sculptor. From Gandhara, Hsuan visited the Swat Valley and 
traversed the famous, but still unexplored, gorges of the Indus, 
sometimes ‘on rope bridges, sometimes by clinging to chains’. 
Returning to the plains of India, he aossed the Indus and reached 
Taxila. 

His wonderful journeys in India fall outside the scope of 
thh work, but on his return journey he travelled across Badakh- 
shan to Elashgar and Khotan, following the Silk Route. Finally, 
in 645, the obscure monk returned to China, where he was 
honoured by a magjoificent official reception. 

Hsuan-tsang was the greatest of early Asiatic travellers. He 
was, of course, a child of his generation who believed that 
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when crossing the desert in the night ‘the demons and goblins 
raised fire-lights as many as the stars’. On the other band, his 
descriptions of men and places prove a keen intellect and an 
almost modem point of view. I constandy referred to his work 
when travelling in Central Asia. 

To complete these explorations, I now turn to the voyage 
of the monk I-Ching, who in 671 embarked in a Persian ship 
on his voyage to India. He duly reached Sumatra, where he 
studied Buddhism in its flourishing monasteries for eight 
months. He then continued his voyage in a ship of that idanrl 
and, crossing the Bay of Bengal, coasted the Nicobar Islands, 
where the naked inhabitants brought firuit to barter for iron, 
and ‘shot poisoned arrows if one refused to barter with them’. 
He finally landed at the port of Tamralipti, not far from the 
Ganges delta, where he studied Sanskrit for a year before 
penetrating into the interior. Like Hsuan-tsang, he made a 
great collection of Buddhist texts, and, upon his return to 
China, was also granted the honour of a public reception. It is 
of considerable interest to note that, in the Tang period, 
Chinese ships sailed as far as the Persian Gulf. 

Looking bade on the many centuries covered by this chapter, 
we see that China, by exploration, by force of arms and by 
diplomatic missions, broke through the barriers, which alike 
for the Achaemenians and for Alexander had been a mere cul- 
de-sac, and had created an Empire whose influence covered 
Central Asia to the Caspian Sea. She opened up peaceful re- 
lations with the Parthian and Sasanian dynasties of Iran and 
her indomitable explorers reached India both by land and sea, 
and thereby reflected lustre on die greatest empire in Asia. 
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CHAPTER III 


ROME ESTABLISHES DIRECT INTERCOURSE 
WITH THE EAST 


I N the previous chapter an attempt has been made to outline 
early explorations ia Asia with their underlying urge of 
conquest and commerce. This period wras succeeded by the 
organised commerce of Rome with the East, which was of 
great world importance.^ 

It is certain that silk first reached the Roman world through 
Parthia at some date in the first century b.c. by an overland 
route via Seleuda on the Tigris and Antioch. In Europe it was 
believed, as die motto to this chapter proves, that silk grew 
on trees, and the Chinese naturally made every effort to keep 
the secret and maintained a strict monopoly. About A.D. 174. 
Pausanias wrote that silk was spun by an insect ‘twice as big 
as the biggest of beedes; but, in other respects, it resembles the 
spiders that spin under trees’. Yet two coituries later the his- 
torian Ammianus Marcellinus writes of the forests of the Seres: 
‘The trees of these forests furnish a product of a fleecy kind . . . 
which they card out in fine and slender threads . . . spinning 
these fibres they manufacture silk’. This constitutes a remark- 
able instance of the fluctuation of knowledge before the era of 
printing. 

Before dealing with the silk trade, it may be of interest to 
point out that we owe to the island of Cos not only a succulent 

* I have consulted The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, by E. H. 
Wannington, a valuable work. 
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lettuce but also the earliest silk-like insect product, from which 
were wov^ the Coae vestes, a diaphanous gauze. These delicate 
fPYtilfis were superseded by the Chinese silk gauzes of which 
Pliny wrote: ‘So have the ends of the earth to be traversed: and 
all that a Roman dame may exhibit her charms in transparent 
gauze’.^ Actually the Chinese dose-textured silks were un- 
ravelled and made into gauze to suit the Roman ladies’ taste. 
This gauze was even exported to China! 

It was not until the reign of Augustus, who made Egypt his 
private domain, that direct Roman commerce widi India and , 
to a certain extent, with the Far East was inaugurated by the 
Red Sea route. In furtherance of this poHcy, a Roman army 
landed in Hejaz in 25 b.c. under Aelius Callus and marched 
through Negrana (the modem Nejran) to Marib, the capital 
of the Himyarite kingdom. Here the incense land of Hadra- 
maut was not far distant, but the Roman general, disillusioned 
as to the supposed wealth of Arabia, marched back to the coast. 
He had, however, gained much valuable information on the 
commercial and poHtical position in western Arabia, while 
Ptolemy took full advantage of his geographical discoveries. 

It is interesting to turn for a while to foe early navigation of 
these seas. During foe reign of King Solomon, who ruled 
during foe tenth century b.c., we read that ‘foe Kong had at sea 
a navy of Tharshish with foe navy of Hiram: once in three 
years came foe navy of Tharshish, bringing gold and silver, 
ivory and apes, and peacocks’.* Here we have an early account 
of trade with India and perhaps foe earliest bill of lading. 

* Thm B a story told of die Emperor Akbar, who objected to the indecent costume 
m one ot Ins wives. In her defence she pointed out that she was wearine nine robes of 
Chinese woven wind’. 

* I Kings X, 2z. 
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Tharshish was a port in India which maintained a close con- 
nexion with Tyre. In the sixth century b.c. Ezekiel wrote: ‘The 
ships of Tharshish did sing of thee [Tyre] in thy market’.^ In 
those early days ships hotmd for hidia coasted along the rugged 
shores of Arabia to Meshech, the port of Oplur (now Dhufar), 
and, rounding Ras-al-Hadd, changed to a north-westerly direc- 
tion until, in the vicinity of sombre Ras-al-Musandim, the 
equally inhospitable coast of Makran was sighted. Sailing 
eastwards, Tiz was the chief port in this desolate country, and 
finally the Indian peninsula was reached. 

At the beginning of the first century a.d. the ships engaged 
in the Indian trade, manned almost entirely by hardy Arab 
mariners, who were not affected by the superstitious fears of 
European sailors, followed the same route. But the discovery 
of the use of the monsoons in the middle of the first century 
by Hippalus was of enormous importance to navigation, and 
finally led to an open sea route from the Gulf of Aden to the 
port of Muziris on the Malabar coast. Moreover, a few Roman 
ships passed round Cape Comorin and, again using the mon- 
soons, sailed through the Straits of Malacca to China. 

In the anonymous Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, which was 
written in the middle of the first century A.D., we read: ‘Bdnnd 
this country [Chryse, i.e. Lower Burma and the Malay Pen- 
insula] the sea comes to an end somewhere in Thin: and in the 
interior of that country, somewhat to the north, there is a very 
great city called Thinae, firom which raw silk and silk thread and 
silk stuffs are brought overland through Bactria to Barygaza, 
the modem Broach, in the Gulf of Cambay, as they are, on 

* Ezekiel xxvii, 25. In this chapter Ezekiel gives a remarkable account of die com- 
mercial geography of the period. 
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to the Roman frontier at Zeugma on the Euphrates, and so to 
Antioch. 

Ptolemy has preserved for us an important record of his 
predecessor Marinus of Tyre, which describes the ' alternative 
route followed in the opposite direction by the agents of 
‘Maes the Macedonian, also called Titianus’, from Bactra to 
the ‘country of Seres’. It ran up the valley of the Oxus to the 
Alai; and Ptolemy’s ‘valley of the Komedor’, through which 
the ascent towards Imaos led, is Kaxa-tegin, the valley of the 
Surkhab. Stein, whose authority is supreme in this question, 
considers that the celebrated ‘Stone Tower’ of Ptolemy is to 
be found in the vicinity of Daraut-Kurghan, ‘where the Khra- 
tegin valley opens out towards the Alai’. He also considers that 
‘the station at Mount Imaos, whence traders start on their 
journey to Sera’, corresponds to the present Irkeshtum.^ I 
have twice visited Irkeshtum when travelling between Far- 
ghana and Kashgar, and was much struck by the fact that the 
two land routes met at this remote spot. It was undoubtedly 
the ‘half-way house’ on the road to China. Continuing east- 
wards, the Tarim River may undoubtedly be identified with 
the Oechardes, while die Auxacii are the Tien-shan, the As- 
miraei, the Kurruk-tagh, the Cash, the Kuenlun range, and 
finally the Thagurus represents the Nan-shan. The ‘great 
nation of the Issedons’ are shown in the Lop-nor region, thus, 
generally speaking, confirming the account given by Aristeas. 

In competition with these overland routes the Persian 
monopoly was, as mentioned above, avoided by a route which 
reached Palibothra (Patna) and followed down die Ganges to 

* On Ancient Central Asian Tracks, pp. 292-5. Vide also Sykes, Through Deserts and 
Oases of Central Asia, p. 33. 
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the other hand, by the Ganges River to Limyrice [Coromandel 
Coast]. It is not easy, however, to reach Thin, and few and far 
between are those who come from it.’ Here we have perhaps 
the earliest description of the sea route to China or Thin, the 
■natnft by which the country was known to seafarers. Ptolemy 
mentions the ‘harbour of the Sinae’ at the head of the ‘Great 
Gulf, which is beheved to be Hanoi. But he did not realise that 
Cbina looked on to a vast ocean. 

Later, thanks to the Han annals, we hear of Roman mer- 
chants readiing China: ‘The Ta-tsin [Roman] King always 
desired to open up relations with Han, but An-sih [Parthia] 
wished to trade with Rome in Han silk goods, so that he was 
obstructed and could not reach us until the ninth year of the 
Emperor Hwan’s period [a.d. i66], when Antun [Marcus 
Aurehus Antoninus], King of Ta-tsin, sent an envoy via tdie 
parts beyond Jihnan,* with offerings of ivory, rhinoceros-hom 
and tortoise-shell’. This so-called embassy, bearing products 
of the East, was most probably the offering of an adventurous 
Roman merdiant who pretended to be an official envoy. 
Hudson suggests that it was an enterprise to purchase silk in 
China, as the overland route had been completely interrupted 
by the Parthian campaigns. 

Thus we have the sea routes competing with the land routes. 
Silk, as mentioned above, had first reached the Roman Empire 
by the overland routes which, from Khotan, Yarkand and 
Kashgar, districts of the province of Hsin Kiang, passed 
throu^ Irkeshtum and crossed the Tian Shan by the Terek 
Davan Pass, to Farghana. From this fertile district it was 
earned through Samarcand, Merv, Hamadan and Seleucia 

> A provmce of Tongkii^ -whidi, at that time, formed part of die Chinese Empire. 
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decline from the trade with the East and that Pliny was justi- 
fied in writing: ‘The sea of Arabia . . . sards us pearls, and, 
at the lowest computation, India and the Seres and that Penin- 
sula put together drain our empire of one hundred million 
sesterces [over 1,000,000] every year. That is the price drat 
our luxuries and our womenkind cost us!’ Speaking approxi- 
mately, the imports into the Roman Empire compared with 
the exports as three to two, and, as Hudson puts it, ‘the more 
primitive economy sudced the lifeblood of the more ad- 
vanced’. 

Let us now compare the experioices of the English merchant- 
adventurers in Elizabethan times with those of the Roman 
Empire. Sir William Foster* in. his excddent work points out 
that doth, lead and tin, the staple products of England, could 
never furnish the sum needed to purchase cargoes of calico 
and spices. Sir Thomas Roe, our first ambassador at the court 
of die Great Moghul, considered that a drain of bulHon con- 
stituted a serious evil. After making enquiries, he arranged for 
an En glish ship with a mixed cargo of English and Indian 
products to visit Mokha, where the venture was a profitable 
one, and provided money for the purchase of the calico, etc., 
for England. However, the merchants of India were furious 
at the Englis h trading in Indian commodities, and whai the 
next fleet from England brought a quantity of Mediterranean 
coral, the Indian authorities absolutely refused to allow this 
trade to continue. Later it was revived, and similar trading 
, in spices and other products, carried in EngHsh ships to various 
Eastern centres, was greatly developed. Actually the feeling 
against the export of bulhon from England was unjustified, 

* England’s Quest of Eastern Trade, p. 288 et seq. 
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ports in the Bay of Bengal. Anodier route crossed die Hindu 
Kush and, traversing die Punjab, reached the Indian Ocean 
at Barygaza in the Gulf of Cambay, while a third route came 
out at Barbaricon farther north. It is interesting to note that 
TTotiigTiVa of the Kushan dynasty minted gold coins at Gand- 
hara for use in this foreign trade.* Of odier exports from 
rliiTiaj we from Pliny that Seres supplies furs and iron, 
both of the highest value. Moreover, as Warmington points 
out, cinnamon had its origin in China, although it was gener- 
ally believed to be the product of Arabia.* The exports from 
Tti.^i'a and the islands of the East included pepper, the great 
preservative, nutmegs, cloves and odicr spices, perfumes, 
gums, especially the precious incense, pearls, rubies and dia- 
monds, ivory and, above all, drugs of every kind. These con- 
stituted most attractive products that Europe bought with 
eagerness. 

Roman exports to the East consisted mainly of base metals, 
woollen and linen textiles and glass, which last-named article 
was not manufactured in China until die fifth century a.d. 
Coral and amber, precious stones and die fragrant gum, 
storax, also figured among the exports. 

Rome’s trade with the East constituted a serious economic 
drain on Europe. Pliny calculated that the annual adverse 
balance was very great, and this statement is supported by the 
discovery of great hoards of Roman money in India. Indeed 
there is no doubt diat, in the absence of mines, which could 
supply the defidency, the Roman Empire suffered an economic 

* Vide Hudson’s Europe and China, p. 40. 

* Similarly'astaaHixin’isthfiprodurtoftiiestiU-bomlambofaspedalbrcedofsheep 
at BokBaia; and ‘Bokhara’ carpets are woven by the Turkoman on the northern 
borders of Persia, 
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since Indian and Chinese products thus purchased won profits 
in the markets of the world. 

During the reign of Augustus, Strabo tcUs us that as many as 
one hundred and twenty ships were engaged in the Eastern 
trade, and, after the discovery of the monsoons, this number 
must have increased, but ftom the closing years of the second 
century a.d. this direct trade with the East declined and (hen 
ceased. It was intercepted by the Ethiopians and the Arabs; 
and although the Roman Empire revived under Diocletian 
and Justinian, their power was not sufficient to reopen the Red 
Sea to through trade. Indeed it was not until Vasco da Gama 
reached Calicut in 1498 that a direct sea route from Europe 
to the East was reopened, more daan a thousand years after it 
had been closed. 
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EXPLORATION IN ASIA DURING THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


T he third century of our era marks the decline of the 
Roman Empire. Civil strife made it impossible to pre- 
vent the invasions of the virile barbarians; the coinage was 
repeatedly debased, pardy owing to the drain of the Eastern 
trade; everywhere there was lack of confidence, a lack of 
capacity to deal with emergencies, a decline in production, 
in trade and in wealth. This decline was indeed arrested 
under Diocletian, Constantine and Justinian; but, as we shall 
see, the revival cannot compare in power and influence with 
the days of the greatness of die Roman Empire. Under Con- 
stantine, Christianity was established and the Middle Ages 
commenced. The Gredc scientists were thrust aside and for- 
gotten while, as mentioned in the introduction to this work, 
geography was based on the crude cosmogonies of the Old 
Testament. As a result darkness covered Europe for some six 
centuries. 

As the imperial power waned, so did Rome’s Oriental 
trade. The Ethiopian kingdom of Axum with its port Adulis, 
the modem Zeila, became a great centre of sea power and 
commerce, dominating not only its narrow waters but also the 
Himyarites of the opposite coast of Yemen. The kings of 
Axum thereby controlled the valuable Eastern trade which 
was carried in Arab vessels, and gained both wealth and power. 
Indeed, so strong was their position that when the Roman 
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After accomplishing a journey of many days, Zemarchus and his party 
arrived in the territories of the Sogdians. . . . There certain Turks, 
announcing themselves as the conjurors away of evil omens, came up to 
Zemarchus and taking aU the baggage of die party, set it down in the 
middle. They then began ringing a bell and beating a kind of a drum over 
the baggage, whilst some ran round it carrying leaves of burnmg incense 
flaming and crackling, and raged about like maniacs, gesticulating as if re- 


pelling evil spirits. 


From the Fragments of Menander Protector 


The Hindus and the Chinese and the Persians, and all the people of the 
Isles of die Sea, and they who dwell in Syria and Armenia, in Javan and 
Romania call Thomas to remembrance and adore Thy Name, O Thou our 


Redeemer. 


From the Chaldacan Breviary of the Malabar Church 
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poly which, enriched Constantinople for many generations. 
Indeed the Byzantine Empire used her control of silk tissues 
in her negotiations with the barharians much as China had done 
under the Han dynasty. Unable to confront them with steel, 
the later Byzantine emperors created a court of such magnifi- 
cence, combined with such clever stage management, that the 
simple warriors who were admitted to an audience were over- 
come with the wonders of the palace and fell prostrate at the 
foot of the throne. 

During the reign of Justinian Cosmas wrote a valuable ac- 
count of his voyages, which he embodied in his Christian 
Topography. ‘In this, our part of the earth,’ he wrote, ‘there are 
four gulfs which penetrate into it from the ocean as the pagans 
also say, and say with truth, when treating of this subject, 
namely, this gulf of ours, which entering from Gadeira [Cadiz] 
in the west extends along the countries subject to Rome; the 
Arabian Gulf, called the Erythrean, and the Persian, both of 
which advance from Zmgium to the southern and more east- 
ern parts of the earth from the country called Barbaria, which 
begins where the land of the Ethiopians terminates. . . . The 
fourth gulf is that which flows from the north-eastern part of 
the earth, and is called the Caspian or Hyrcanian Sea. These 
gulfs only admit of navigation, for the ocean cannot be navi- 
gated on account of the great number of its currents, and the 
dense fogs which it sends up, obscuring the rays of the sun, 
and because of the vastness of its extent. ... I myself have made 
voyages for commercial purposes in three of these gulfs — 
the Roman, the Arabian and the Persian.’ * In this dehghtful 

* For Cosmas I have consulted The Christian Topography, by J. W. McCrindlc 
(Hakluyt Society). 
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Empire revived in tbe fourth century, the Ethiopian kings 
retained their monopoly. 

The foundation of Constantinople as the capital of the 
Roman Empire, in 330, changed the direction of trade routes, 
greatly to the disadvantage of Alexandria; and imports from 
Ae East, including silk, passed mainly through Persian terri- 
tory by a new land route, running from Merv and Herat 
across northern Persia and Armenia, w'hile spices reached 
Syria by the Persian Gulf By these two routes passed the bulk 
of the Eastern trade, while Alexandria purchased from Ethio- 
pian middlemen. 

The age of Justinian was remarkable from many points of 
view. His famous general, Belisarius, defeated the armies of the 
Great King, with whom peace was concluded in 533. This 
peace permitted Justinian to reunite North Africa and Italy 
to the Roman Empire. Furthermore, the Code of Justinian and 
the building of Santa Sophia rank as among the great achieve- 
ments of mankind. Justinian sent an ambassador to the King 
of Axum -with a view to the Abyssinians obtaining silk from 
Ceylon for the Roman market, but the scheme failed. However, 
the need for silk and spices, to satisfy which Europe was being 
drained of its bulHon, was brought to an end, so frir as the silk 
was concerned, by the action of two Nestorian monks, who 
had lived in China and were acquainted with the culture of 
silk. Braving the death penalty, they ’ smuggled ‘seed’ from 
Khotan concealed in the hollow of a bamboo staff, and brought 
it to Constantinople. Thus during the reign of Justinian, in 
the middle of the sixth century, was founded die silk industry 
in Europe. 

Justinian, aware of its importance, noade silk a State mono- 
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Ediiopia, and. it likewise sends out many of its own. And from 
the remotest countries, I mean Tzinista and other trading 
places, it receives silk, aloes, cloves, sandalwood and other pro- 
ducts, and these again are passed on to marts on this side 
to Persia, and the Homerite country, and to Adule.’ Altogether 
the description of the countries visited by Cosmas during his 
travels, apart from its hterary value, constitutes a work of re- 
markable merit. 

We must now turn our attention to a pohtical event of con- 
siderable geographical importance to the penetration of Central 
Asia. In the history of Iran under its great king , Noshirwan, we 
read of the coming of the Turks to the borders of Iran in the 
middle of the sixth century. The Eastern Turb owned the 
lands stretching from Mongolia to the Ural Mountains, while 
the Western Turks ruled from the Altai Mountains to the Sir 
Daria and westwards to the Volga. In 554 the Chief of the 
Western Turb entered into an alliance with Noshirwan, with 
the restilt that the Ephthalites, or White Huns, hostile neigh- 
bours of Persia, were crushed. Their territories were divided 
between the allies, so that Iran recovered Baikh, and the OxUs 
once again became her eastern boundary. 

Later on, the Turb became enemies of Persia, since Noshirwan 
poisoned some of their ambassadors, and, acting on the advice 
of a certain Maniakh of Sogdiana, Dizabul, the KMhm of the 
Turks, decided in 568 to despatch an embassy to Constantinople 
and arrange for the Silk Route to be diverted to the north of the 
Persian Empire. The Turkish embassy, headed by Maniakh, 
duly reached the Black Sea at the Sea of Azov, probably travel- 
ling along much the same route as that followed by the Greek 
Aristeas more than one thousand years before. Justin n wel- 
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description it is to be noted that the Mediterranean Sea is termed 
a ‘gulf’- By Zingium Cosmas not only designates the Bab-el- 
Mandeb Straits but the adjacent sea coast and ocean in- 
definitely southwards, in which connexion Zanzibar signifies 
‘The Sea of Zingium’. It is interesting to note that Ethiopia 
not only vaguely included Abyssinia but also the frankincense 
country. Cosmas was, of course, mistaken in considering the 
Caspian Sea to be a gulf of Ocean. Herodotus knew better. 

Cosmas describes Ethiopia in detail. He landed at Adulis m 
525 and copied the celebrated Greek inscriptions,* of which he 
fortunately kept copies. He also visited Axum, where the 
king was ‘preparing to start on an expedition against the 
Homerites on the opposite side of the Gulf’. He seems indeed 
to have travelled far and wide in Abyssinia. 

There is no doubt that his voyages extended to the frankin- 
cense country, as his notes to the inscription prove that Barbaria 
is Somaliland. In his reference to the silk trade he mentions 
that it comes from a country lying to the left as the Indian sea 
is entered, but situated much further than the Persian Gulf or 
the island which the Indians called Selediba and the Greeks 
Taprobane (Ceylon). He adds: ‘For just as great a distance as 
the Persian Gulf runs up into Persia, so great a distance and 
even a greater has one to run, who being bound for Tzinitza 
[China], sails eastward from Taprobane. Beyond Tzinitza 
there is neither navigation or any land to inhabit.’ This, of 
course, was Ptolemy’s opinion. Of Ceylon Cosmas writes: 
‘The island being, as it is, in a central position, is much fre- 
quented by ships firom all parts of India and firom Persia and 

> The inscriptiom refer to the campaiga of Ptolemy III, who invaded Syria and 
PcisiaLiii245 b.c. 
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finally readied Byzantium by the roundabout way of Tre- 
bizond’. 

This mission marks an event of considerable geographical 
importance in the penetration of Central Asia firom the West. 
Although these good relations between Byzantium and the 
Turks did not last long, the diplomatic contact between the 
two powers enables us to gather an interesting if vague de- 
scription of the part of Central Asia that was visited. Actually, 
as the silk industry became firmly established at Constantin- 
ople the imports firom China gradually lessened and the 
romance of the Silk Route was ended. 

Owing to this contact between Byzantium and the Turks, 
Theophykctus Simocatta, an Egyptian Greek, writing about 
630, is able to give a valuable if somewhat inaccurate description 
of China under the name of Taugas— the Tamghaj of Arab and 
Persian writers— with its capital Khubdan, the modem Si-ngan 
fii in Shensi. He stated that its ruler was termed the Son of 
God, that the nation practised idolatry, but that their laws were 
just and their life full of temperate wisdom. He described the 
territory of the Taugas as divided into two by a river, pre- 
sumably the Yangtse, and noted that while Maurice ruled the 
Roman Empire, the men of the south side crossed the river 
and, defeating the men on the north side, became supreme. 
Here we have an account of the struggle between the Sui and 
Ch’en dynasties which ended in the unification of China under 
the Sui dynasty in 588. 

Simocatta was merely a recorder of tales and, so fiir as 
European travellers or writers are concerned, the Dark Ages 
had set in, and for six centuries there is no more connexion 
with, or knowledge of, China. The Silk Route had been broken, 
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corned the ambassadors, and a return mission imder Zemarchus 
the was sent to the camp of the Khdkan, which was 

probably situated in a valley of the Ala-ta. It was in this neigh- 
bourhood that Hsuan-tsang, the celebrated Chinese explorer, 
met his successor in 630. 

Dizabul received the ambassadors in his tent, ‘seated on a 
golden ^bair with two wheels, which could be drawn by a 
horse when required’. ^ The camp was full of valuable objects, 
the rich silk tissues being especially admired by Zemarchus 
and his staff, while feasts lasting the entire day figured largely 
on the programme. Zemarchus, who had been honoured with 
the gift of a fair handmaiden, accompanied Dizabul to Talas, 
not far &om the Sir Daria, where the Khdkan received an 
ambassador from Iran. At the feast which followed the Roman 
envoys occupied the more honourable seats, and the Khdkan 
loaded die Iranian with abuse, to which he replied m the 
most spirited manner. The party broke up, Dizabul tellmg 
the courageous ambassador that he was marching to mvade 
Iran. 

The Roman ambassadors were then dismissed with many 
declarations of friendship and, accompanied by a Turkish 
embassy, started on the remm journey. Crossing the Oech, 
presumably the Sk Daria, they struck the Sea of Aral- Here 
Zemarchus despatched ‘George, whose busmess it was to carry 
expresses ... by a route which was altogether desert but was 
the shortest way’. The ambassadors then travelled for twelve 
days ‘along the sandy shores of the lagoon, and crossing the 
Daich [Ural] and the Attila [Volga], they just escaped an 
ambush of 4000 Persians to the north of the Caucasus, and 

* Cathay and the Way Thither, voL i, pp. 205-12. 
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if die audior quoted as a motto to diis chapter be accepted, 
but this is a disputed tradition. Apart from these legends and 
traditions, a Christian writer of the third century refers to the 
Seres, the Persians and the Medes as having been reached by 
the power of the Word." We reach firmer ground in the fiict 
that Bishop John ‘of Persia and Great India’ attended the 
Nicene Cotmcil in 325. 

Upon Christianity being made the oflEdal reHgion of the 
Roman Empire, Constantine tacdessly assumed the role of 
patron of the Christians in Persia. His letter to Shapur ran: 
‘You can imagine how dehghted I am to hear that Persia ... is 
adorned by the Christians, on whose behalf I write to you’.* 
Shapur naturally resented this attitude and, realising the lack 
of loyalty displayed by his Christian subjects, who looked to 
the Roman Emperor rather than to himself, viewed them -with 
marked disfavour. Indeed the situation was similar to that of the 
unfortunate Armenians, who were massacred at the end of the 
nineteenth century partly because they looked to Europe for 
protection. Already an organised Church under a Catholicus, 
the Christians in Persia were ordered to pay double taxes as 
their contribution to the war instead of personal service. Mar* 
Shimun, the CathoHcus, refused to collect die money and, in 
339, Mar Shimun, five bishops and one hundred priests were 
executed at Susa. This persecution lasted for some forty years, 
monks and nuns especially being subject to pitiless severity 
because they violated die sane principles of Zoroastrianism 
to be fruitful and multiply. 

* Vide Cathay, etc., i, p. 102. * Sykes, History of Persia (3rd ed.), i, 412. 

3 Mar signifies ‘Lord’. The present Patriarch of the Assyrian Church is also Mar 
Shimun, or ‘Lord Simon’. 
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while the conquests of the Caliphate cut off Europe not only 
from Central Asia and China but also from India. 

Europe had entered the Dark Ages, but this was not the case 
with China: 


The seer from the West was then in the shade; 

The seer from the East was then in the light. 

the annals of the virile Tang dynasty a remarkably ac- 
curate account is given of the number of cities and populated 
centres contiguous to one another and of the amazing wealth 
of Byzantium, now termed Fu lin, from n^Xtv, ‘the city’. Of 
greater historical importance is the following: ‘The Ta-shi 
[Arabs] having overrun kingdom after kingdom, at last sent 
their General-in-Chief, Moi, to lay siege to Fulin. . . . The 
negotiators of the peace that followed made it one of the 
conditions that the Ta-shi should every year pay tribute.’ We 
Imow from oAer sources that the Caliph Muavia.,(M„pi}, gjr 
having ^ed to capture. Cpnstantmople for seven successive 
(^71 to ^78), sued for peace. This was con- 

cluded on the terms of an annual payment by him of 3000 pieces 
of gold, fifty slaves and fifty horses. Here then we have, so far 
as r know, the first mention in Cfunese ahn^s of a great his- 
torical event in Europe. 


By way of conclusion to this diapter I propose to give some 
account of the first Christian missionaries who penetrated into 
Asia. Christianity spread eastwards very early, and there is a 
^end diat the Arab- ShayMi. of Osroene wrote to Christ 

that St. Adai (ThaddaeuO 'cofi- 

verteEhfiemSbitants of Iraq. 

The traditions of the eastern churches insist that St. Thomas 
preached not only in India but also in China with much success 
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atteading the quadrennial synods, owing to the remoteness of 
thdh sees. 

The most important record of Christianity in China is the in- 
scription on the celebrated monument of Singan Fu, the capital 
referred to above. It gives an abstract of Christian doctrine and 
an account of the arrival of the ‘Priest Olopian from the em- 
pire of Ta-tsin in the year 635, directed by the blue clouds, 
observing the signs of die winds, and traversing perilous 
countries’. Later diere follows a decree of the Emperor T’ai- 
tsung issued in favour of the new doctrine in 638. In 745 the 
Emperor Hiuan-tsung, of the Tang dynasty, issued an edict 
to the effect that the religion of the sacred books known as 
Persian had originally come from Ta-tsin; that, propagated 
by preaching and tradition, it had reached the Middle King- 
dom, and had long been practised therein. Temples of this 
rehgion had been erected from the first, and were known popu- 
larly as Persian temples. But since dus tide was inaccurate, the 
edict enacted that, throughout the empire, the Persian temples 
should thenceforward be known as Ta-tsin temples. 

In 845, however, the Emperor of China was hostile to Chris- 
tianity. He issued an edict by which Christian monks were 
ordered to return to secular hfe and to cease to pervert the 
institutions of the country. Christianity had remained a fe>reign 
Church, depending on imperial fevour, as expressed in one 
passage from the monument which ran: ‘His gracious favour 
was like the southern Mountain’s towering peak; his over- 
flowing kindness was as deep as the Eastern Sea’.* This edict 
constituted a crushing blow to Christianity in China, where 
it almost disappeared. But it continued to exist throughout 

* A. C, Moule, Christians in China before the year isso, p« 39* 
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The Christian community gradually recovered after the 
death of Shapur. Under Yez^gizd I relations with Byzantium 
were good and, upon Maiutha, a bishop, curing the Great King 
of a malady, ^jaman was issued in 409 permitting Christians 
to worship openly and to rebuild their churches. This decree 
was as important to the Eastern Church as the famous Edict 
of Milan was to the Church of the West. In 410 the position 
of Persia as a Church united under its own Catholicus, and 
recognised as such by the Shah, was definitely setded at the 
Council of Seleucia. 

The disputes between different Churches of Europe lie out- 
side the scope of this work. It suffices to note diat the Persian 
Church, desiring to be separate from that of Byzantium, 
adopted the doctrine of two natures advocated by Nestorius. 
His followers, expelled from the Roman Empire, took refuge 
in Persia, and their influence led to the Persian Church be- 
coming definitely Nestorian towards the end of the fifth cen- 
tury. It adopted the tide of the Church of the East, and its 
missionaries penetrated deeply into Central Asia and China. 

At the period of the Council of Seleucia bishops of Ears, of 
Bahrain, Hulwan and Hamadan, Rei and Nishapur are men- 
tioned. In 424 bishops of Rei, Nishapur, Merv and Herat 
attended a council. In 498 there were Christian co mmuni ties 
among the Ephthalite Huns on the River Oxus, for whom a 
bishop was conseaated in 549. Finally there was a Nestorian 
community in China i n 636.* In 742 we hear of a nrissiMi^bm^ 
posed' Sfpnests of great vutuS^'wsiting China. Moreover, the 
Metropohtans of China, Persia, Merv, Syria, Arabia, Herat and 
Samarcand are mentioned in the ninth century as excused from 

‘ L. E. Browne, The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia, 1933. 
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Central Asia and among the Mongols, as Carpini, Rubruquis 
and Marco Polo testify. Indeed, after the Mongol conquest of 
China, Christian communities were noted by Marco Polo in 
many cities of that empire, but the four Metropolitan sees had 
disappeared. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CALIPHATE AND THE CRUSADES 


D uring the Middle Ages four events appear to stand out 
above all others. Firstly, we have the rise of Islam early in 
the seventh century. The second great event began with pil- 
grimages to the Holy Land, to be followed by armed pilgrims 
or Crusaders who founded the short-lived Latin Kingdom. 
Yet for Europe the Crusaders represent an episode of the greatest 
importance. Thirdly, the Mongol conquest of Central Asia and 
Russia, md, fimuly, the quest for Oithay. In this chapter we deal 
especially with the CaHphate and the Crusades. 

Muhammad, the Prophet of the Arabs, set in motion a 
great wave of conquest. The Persian Empire was overthrown, 
the Byzantine Empire was robbed of its richest provinces and, 
under his successors, known as the Caliphs, an empire was 
created greater than tbat ruled by Darius or Alexander the 
Great, which stretdied from the borders of China and the 
fridus to Morocco. By the conquest of Spain and the invasion 
of France the Moslems threatened Western Europe until, in 
732, they were defeated by Charles Martel at the Battle of 
Tours. Had the issue gone against the Christians, die considered 
opinion of Gibbon ran: ‘Perhaps Ae mterpretation of the Koran 
would npw be taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pdpits 
might demonstrate to a circumcised people the sancti^ m4 
truth of the revelation of Mahomet’. Possibly Gibbon ex- 
aggerated in this statement, but of the ascmdancy of Islam over 
Christianity at this period there is no question. 
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o The Sieur de Joinville 


Le commerce du Levant prit, pendant les croisades, un essor qu’il n’eut 
guere ete possible de rSver peu de temps auparavant, meme avec I’imagina- 
tion la plus hardie. W. Heyd, Le Commerce du Levant au Moyen Age 
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while Mamun founded a true school of geographical science 
widi observatories at Baghdad and Damascus, where attempts 
were made to determine the obhquity of the ecliptic. 

Moslem explorers had penetrated to China as early as die 
seventh century, and to this period we owe the remarkable 
accounts of Abu Zeyd Hassan of Sira and Sulayman, the mer- 
chant who voyaged from Siraf in the Persian Gulf along a 
well-known trade route to the Yellow Sea and Khan Fu— the 
Kinsai of Marco Polo. From them we learn much about the 
government, rehgion and customs of the Chinese. We also 
hear about tea: ‘a certain herb, which they drink with hot 
water. ... It grows on a shrub more bushy than a pome- 
granate and of a more taking smell, but with a kind of 
bitterness.’ 

Among the greatest of the Arab geographers was M^u^.. 
who in the middle of the tenth cmtury travelled over the 
known world from Spain to Tmkestan and China,. while he 
penetrated southwards along the east coast of Africa to Zanzi- 
W and Spfrla, which, situated ‘at the extremity of die country 
of Zanj’, he was the first explorer to visit and describe. To con- 
clude this brief digression, Islam restored to Christendom the 
wisdom of the Greeks, but by sitting astride the arteries of 
commerce up the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, she was able 
to tax the products of the East as she wished. Indeed, she bled 
Europe white by die customs, dues which she levied on the 
spices of India, until the Portuguese opened up direct trade 
with the East and cut these arteries of commerce. Then, and 
not till then, was Europe able to recover from the fear which 
Islam had inspired for so many centuries. 

^To turn to Central Asia under Muavia, whose repulse before 
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io turn to the question of Moslem sea power, it is interesting 
to note that die immediate successors of Muhammad left to the 
sea its mysteries. Amru, the conqueror of Egypt, reported to. 
die Caliph Omar that the sea ‘was a great pool, which some 
foolhardy people furrow, resembling ants on logs of wood’. 
Accordingly Omar forbade all naval activities. Muavia, how- 
ever, when acting as Governor of Syria, founded the Moslem 
navy, utilising the services of Syrian and Egyptian sailors. So 
successful was he that, in .655, the Arabs defeated the Byzan- 
tine fleet in the Batde of the M^ts, but, as mentioned in the 
previous chapter, they failed to capture Constantinople. 

European writers are apt to think of the Caliphate as a purely 
Oriental state, but, in view of the fact that it stretched along the 
Mediterranean Sea and also included Spain, it is evident that 
this great empire was a Mediterranean power. Again, the Arabs 
were the heirs of the Hellenistic culture, which the conquests 
of Alexander the Great and the administrators of the Seleucid 
dynasty and of the Roman Empire had so widely diffused in 
Asia. Finally, the translations of the Greek philosophers and of 
Ptolemy into Arabic by members of the Nestorian Church and 
other scholars in Syria, enabled benighted Europe, by means of 
retranslation m the Middle Ages, to regain contact with the 
Greek masterpieces, mainly at the Moslem universities of Spain. 

It is profitable, I think, to estimate the Arabic share in the 
earlier advance in geographical knowledge, based as it was 
on Greek sources. Fulfilling, with much,, zeal, the precept of, 
Muhammad to ‘seek loiowledge even in China’, the Abbasid 
Cahpmte under Mamun established a golden age of mtellectu.al 
activity in the first quarter of the ninth century. The arts, litera- 
ture, science, the practice of medicine were all seriously studied, 
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single sway from Chinese Turkestan to tie Mediterranean Sea. 
Moreover, the Seljuks, with the fervour of recent converts, re- 
vitalised Islam just as die erstwhile pagan Norsemen revitalised 
Christendom; and when Europe, under Norman leaders, in- 
vaded Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt as Crusaders, the recent 
converts on both sides constituted the steel tips of tiieir lances. 

The Sdjuks were by origiu a branch of the Ghuzz Turks. 
Their founder, Tt^ak, the father of Seljuk, moved his tribe 
westwards into Transoxiana, where he and his followers be- 
came fervent Moslems. Sultm Mahmud, the Tdol-breaker’, 
alarmed at the rising strength of die tribe, hoped to weaken it 
by settling it in new grazing-grounds on the borders of Khora- 
san, but failed to do so. In the middle of the eleventh century, 
Masud, son of the Tdol-breaker’, was driven out of Khorasan 
by the Seljuks, whose diief Toghril Beg, after conquering 
Iran, paid a state visit to Baghdad. There, after falling on his 
face and kissing the ground, he was appointed Viqe-regent of 
foe Successor of the ProphetiTToghril led his victorious armies 
westwards until, in Geor^a and Iberia, he came into contact 
with foe forces of Byzantium. His successor. Alp Arslan, con- 
tinued foe Seljuk conquests. In 1071 he defeated a superior 
Byzantine army at Manzikart, a batde which constituted a 
serious disaster for that empire./'Under Malik Shah, guided by 
his cdebrated Vizier Nizam-ut Mulk, foe Seljuk Empire con- 
quered foe greater part of Syria and Egypt and reached its 
d im ax. 

The Seljuks occupied most of foe Byzantine provinces in 
Asia Minor, which were formed into a separate state. Its ruler, 
a member of foe ruling dynasty, made Nicaea his capital. This 
branch of foe Seljuks, with whom foe Crusaders waged war, 
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Constantinople did. not materially hinder his campaigns in 
the East, the Oxus was crossed, and both Bokhara and Samar- 
oand fell to the Moslems, who held Asia up to the Sir 
Daria on the north and to the Indus on the south. In short, 
in Asia, they became the successors of Alexander the Great. 
Under Welid (705-14), the Moslem armies penetrated still 
ferther east and crossed the Tien-shan to Kashgar. A curious 
story of this campaign has come down to us, according to 
which th e Arab , leader swore to take possession of the soil of 
China. To avert further hostilities a diplomatic formula was 
arranged by which the Chinese Governor sent him a load of 
earth to trample on, a bag of Chinese money to symbolise 
tribute, and foin youths on whom he imprinted his seal. 

Two..ysar;s..ia£eE-the Arabs,. in alliance with the Tibetans, 
taking advantage of the rebeUion of the Western Turks, again 
penetrated into Chinese Turkestan. This was the most easterly 
point reached by the Arab armies and affords a proof of thei r 
marvellous initiative. During this period an Arab ambassador 
reached the Chinese court. He refused to perform the kow-tow, 
declaring that a Moslem bowed only to Allah. At first it was 
decided to execute the bold Arab, but a minister represented to 
the Emperor that a difference in court etiquette did not con- 
stitute a crime, and the Emperor thereupon decided to excuse 
the formality. 

In die third century of its existence, the Caliphate gradually 
became weak and broke up into a number of relatively small 
states, albeit their rulers were, generally speaking, anxious for 
recognition by the Caliph^T^ie advent of a new power, the 
Turks, created an epoch. They swept away these in- 
si^fficaSrdynasties and, once again, united Islam under a 
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was known as the Seljuks of Rum.* The Moslem conquests, 
alilfp by the Caliphs or the Seljuks, created a barrier between 
Europe and China, which was not broken until the Mongols 
conquered Asia from the Pacific Ocean to Eastern Europe. 

The second of these great events began with pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land. At first Bethlehem, the Moxmt of Olives and 
Jerusalem were specially visited. A great stimulus was given to 
these pilgrimages by Helena, the mother of Constantine, who, 
in the fourth century, built a chapel on the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and was also credited with the discovery of the ‘True 
Cross’. 

A typical pilgrimage was that of Antoninus of Placentia, who 
travelled in 570, not long before the rise of Islam. He wrote 
a ‘Perambulation’ which Beazley characterises as ‘extensive, 
curious and suggestive’. Travelling to Constantinople by land, 
Antoninus continued his pilgrimage by sea to Cyprus and Syria. 
Visiting Biblus, Beyrout, Acre and Mount Carmel, he reached 
Cana of Galilee, where he claims to have rested ‘on the very 
same couch as did Our Lord at the famous wedding feast’. At 
Nazareth he was shown the book from which Christ learnt 
His letters; and he notes that the hatred of the Jews to the 
Pilgrims was evinced by burning their footsteps with straw. 

Accuracy was not a characteristic of Antoninus, who states 
that in the ‘Salt Sea’, as he terms it, ‘no stick or straw can float, 
and no man can swim’. As to Lot’s wife and her salt pillar, he 
affirms that the report was false, ‘that she is dlmiiiished in size 
by theliddng of animals’. So much for the marvels Antoninus 
relates. He also travelled far and wide outside Palestine, visiting 

* Rum is a fijnn of Rome. Hie Emperor of the Byzantine Empire was known in 
Asia as me Kaiser-i-Rum. 
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(Mount Sinai by way of tbe Gulf of Akaba, where he noted 
ships from India laden with spices. After completing this 
journey, he penetrated as far as the Cataracts of the Nile. Re- 
turning once again to Palestine, he visited Greater Antioch and 
crossed the Euphrates. Here Antoninus ends the record of his 
remarkable pilgrimage. 

The earliest of our countrymen to undertake a pilgrimage 
to Palestine was St. Willibald, the West Saxon. Sailing from 
Hamble Mouth in Southampton Water, he and his companions 
duly reached Rome. In the spring of 722 they decided ‘to reach 
and gaze upon the walls of that delectable and desirable city of 
Jerusalem’, but upon landing in Syria and travelling to Emessa, 
they were imprisoned ‘as strangers and unknovm men’. 
Brought before the Caliph Yezid n, he asked them from what 
country they had come. They replied, ‘From the western 
shore where the sun sets, and we know not of any land beyond 
— no thing but water’. The CaHph thereupon ordered their 
release and they proceeded to Jerusalem. St. Wilhbald certainly 
deserves a niche in the Temple of Fame as being probably the 
first of our race to land in Asia. The caliph Harun-al-Rashid 
exchanged embassies with Charlemagne to whom he sent the 
keys of the Holy Sepulchre, while he built a hostel at Jerusalem 
for the benefit of the pilgrims, whose number increased as the 
years passed^ 

(suddenly, in 1010, Hakim, the Fatimid ruler of Egypt and 
Syria, destroyed the buildings of the Holy Sepulchre. Christen- 
dom was deeply stirred and the anti-Moslem movement began. 
It took shape in 1095 when Pope Urban n delivered a memor- 
able sermon at Clermont, telling his hearers of the appeals he 
had received from Constantinople, where it would take two 
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Exirope finally won salvation, the fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of pilgrims were brought into contact with new coun- 
tries and races and visited unknown lands must have consti- 
tuted an amazing education for Europe. Marriages, too, were 
not uncommon. Both Baldwin I and II wedded Armenian 
ladies; Baldwin HI married a Gredc princess, and die Emperor 
Manuel wedded Mary of Antioch, a Crusader’s daughter. 
Moreover, owing to the need for financing the crusaders and 
pilgrims, a system of banking was organised with its chief 
centre in Europe at Paris. Henry n of England, for example, 
paid in money at this bank and took bills of exchange. Again, 
as the motto to this chapter proves, trade flourished as never 
before in Europe, die Italian maritime cities carrying pilgrims or 
Crusaders and furnishing suppHes to Palestine, returned with 
cargoes of Eastern luxuries. New manufactures, muslin firom 
Mosul, damask firom Damascus, silk and cotton, new foods such 
as sugar and spices, naark the period, as do new firuits such as 
lemons, apricots and melons. Europe also owes to the East, 
Arabic numerals and the windmill. Venice owes to Tyre her 
beautiful glass, while she also learned the art of bookbinding 
in the East. Moreover, heraldry came to Europe firom Syria and 
Egypt. We have the Persian word gul in gule, and the Arabic 
kajiyah, worn over the helmet to ward off" the heat of (he sun, 
has become the heraldic lambrequin. Again, our language has 
been auriched by ‘Admiral’ firom Amir-al-Bahr, the ‘Amir of 
the Sea’, cotton, sofa, tarifl*, ars^al, magatine and many other 
words. Nor must we omit to mention that Europe leamedmuch 
firom the Oriental doaors of medicine, who were fer in ad- 
vance of European practitioners. The influence of the East on 
European art was also very great. 
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montlis to traverse the lands which had been wrested from the 
Empire of the East. The effect was instantaneous and cries of 
Deus le volt! Deus le volt! went up from the mighty host which 
prepared for war against the Saracens. Thus were initiated the 
Crusades, the most romantic episode of the Middle Ages. 

The various contingents of the First Crusade under Duke 
Robert of Normandy and Raymond of Toulouse united at 
Constantinople and, defeating the Seljuks in two fiercely con- 
tested batdes, fought their way across Asia Minor, took Antioch 
and finally stormed Jerusalem in 1099. The Latin Kingdom, 
consisting of four small princedoms, was then founded without 
much opposition, since at this period the Seljuks were in the 
throes of dvil war. 

In the middle of the Mowing century the weakness of 
Egypt encouraged attack by the Crusaders, with the result that 
Nur-u-Din, Sultan of Aleppo and Damascus, was called in to 
help and finally ruled both countries. In the middle of the 
tViir fppnfh century, Louis IX undertook his unfortunate crusade 
which, after the capture of Damietta, ended in the destruction 
of the French army and the capture of St. Louis, as he is termed. 

Salar-u-Din, or Saladin, the able successor of Nur-u-Din, 
tlianlcs to his military genius and to the immense wealth fur- 
nished by the spice trade, was more than a match for Richard 
Coeur-dfr-Lion, who, as ‘Mah’fe Ric, created a splendid reputa- 
tion for valour and prowess in the Near East. Prince Edward 
of England, afterwards Edward I, was one of die last Crusaders 
to bring an important force to Syria in 1271 and, a few years 
later, the Latin Kingdom fell. 

In spite of ul tim ate failure, the results of the Crusades were 
beneficial. Apart from the growth of sea power, in which 
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Finally, among other branches of science the progress of 
geography during the Crusading era was important. Roger 
Bacon made a distinct advance, working on new lines of 
enquiry, and his writings had a considerable influence on the 
progress of exploration. The quotation in the Introduction 
from Imago Mmdi as to the probable proximity of Spain to 
India was actually a quotation from the famous Opus Majus^ 
of Bacon. Curiously enough this passage was cited by Columbus 
in a letter which he wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella in 1498 as 
being one of the authorities which had first encouraged him to 
conceive his great voyage. As we shall see, the Mongol in- 
vasions and the Crusades also resulted in the exploration of 
Central Asia by heroic monks. 

* Vol. i, p. 290, with introduction, by J. H. Bridges. 
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THE MONGOLS INVADE EUROPE 


I N the first chapter of this work we have sera, how the nomad 
tribes of Central Asia were constandy attacking China and 
one another. As the Chinese saying runs: ‘If die Chinese are 
setded Tartars, the Tartars are nomad Chmese’, and, firom that 
point of view, the history of China has consisted of the double 
task of repelling the virile nomads with varying success or 
failure and of assimilating them when they conquered her 
fertile lands. In 936 a leading nomad tribe, the Khitans— whence 
the name Cathay— founded a dynasty known as the Liao, 
rulers of Liao-tung. But a branch of the same Tungusian tribe, 
to which the Khitan belonged, broke away and set up the 
Kin or ‘Golden’ dynasty. 

The Mongols were one of several nomad tribes which ranged 
the steppes to the north of cultivated China. They were also 
known as Tatar. But owing to the similarity of this word to 
Tartarus, to which place they were emphatically consigned by 
Frederic n in his letter to Henry HI, who wrote Ad sm Tartara 
Tartan detrudentur, and by the Pope, they were generally known 
as Tartars to Europeans. These nomads were divided by the 
Chinese into three classes, known respectively as the White, 
Black and Wild Tartars, according to their nearness to, or 
remoteness from, dvilised China. 

Yissugay,* the fether of Temuchin, destined to be famous 
as Chragiz Khan, was a noted leader of raids, and when. 

^ Sykes, History of Persia, voL ii, chs. Ivi, Ivii. 
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They came, they uprooted, they burned. 

They slew, they carried off, they departed. 

Tarikh-i-Jahan-Gusha 

In this year (1240) a detestable nation of Satan, to wit the comitless army of 
the Tartars, broke loose from its mountain-environed home, and, piercing 
the solid rocb (of the Caucasus), poured forth like devils. . . . They are 
thirmng for and drinking Wood, tearing and devouring the flesh of dogs 
and men, dressed in ox-hides, armed with plates of iron, tliickset, strong, 
invincible. Matthew Pams, Chronica Majora 



A NOMAD OF THE TIME OF CHENGIZ KHAN 
From the Chinese encyclopaedia T’k shucJii clihig, 1726 
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Tcniuchin was a boy the Buyr-Nur Tartars were mated by the 
Kin dynasty to attack his tribe. This they readily agreed to do 
;md killed Yissugay. 'Ihc Uuyr-Nur Tartars, elated with dieir 
victory, iiivadeil <-hina, and the Kin Emperor induced die 
powerl’nl tribe of the Keraits, who wore Ncstorian Christians 
t<i attack (lieni. 'Ioy,hril, chief' of the Keraits, generally known 
as Wat)|' Khan,' was jiossibly the hisnsrical personage around 
whom were woven the legends relating to the famous Prester 
John, ruler td' a gre.it empire in the remote East, which loomed 
so latt'e in the eyes of medieval liiiropeans, and so calls fora 
digression. 

In the Chronicle of <hto vt>n freisingcr, written about 1158, 
we read th.it, some years before the capture of Edcssa by the 
Moslems in t t,j.}. a lerfain ‘Johaimes Prc.shyter’ had won a 
gteat vuioty ovri the Medes and Persians. This event is now 
knosvn to !i.u e been the defeat of the .Seljuk Sultan Sanjar in 
it.ji bv Yrlm 'r.e.hi. the Buddhist eliici of the Kara Khitai, 
who h.»d founded at) emptie in wliaf is now known as Chinese 
Tuikestan .uhI had assumed the title of ( 5 ur Khan,* * or ‘Universal 
I oi»i‘, whu h fuay have heeti mistaken forjohannes. This report 
was suppoi ted about tios by the celebrated forged letter, 
wbuh lepiesriited fins junentate as ruling over the three 
ImlMs. with seventy king;, .is Ins trilnitarie.s. ‘In my palace’, 
he w t ties, 'the w nidosvs are of i rystal. The tables on which our 
» out tirt seat aie of gold and some of amethyst. . . .The chamber 
m wluih out sublmuiy teposrv is inarvellously decorated with 

• »..t rt.aion iiuu .a t'loiiri ]»tui I'itt 4wlf U)' Sif UcBBonRoain 

...J .V. •«» On^ and Khan alike signify 

't Un't^ 

* f I'J'' 4'^ •^***^^ '*i 
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gold and stones of every kind. At our table, thirty thousand 
men, besides occasional visitors, axe daily entertained.’ 

This letter was addressed to Manuel I, Emperor of Byzan- 
tium, who in turn forwarded it to Frederick Barbarossa. Its 
author was suspected to be Christian, Arckbishop of Mainz, 
but the most extraordinary thing is that the letter was, generally 
speaking, believed to be genuine, confirming as it did earlier 
vague reports. Thus when Carpini and Rubruquis travelled 
across Central Asia to Mongolia they hoped to discover Prester 
John in Tartary. The former traveller makes no direct reference 
to him: Rubruquis, on the other hand, gives a confused ac- 
count of the question which is hardly wordi quoting. As the 
chief of a Nestorian tribe of no particular importance hardly 
fulfilled the magnificence attributed to Prester John, rumours 
of a mighty Christian monarch ruling in Ethiopia led to die 
identification of the King of Abyssinia with Prester John. So 
important a part did this remote potentate play that Prince 
Henry the Navigator’s original design was to outflank the 
Moors by sea, to join forces with Prester John and thus crush 
the Moslems. To conclude this digression, we shall see that 
Marco Polo firmly believed in the ruler of the Keraits bemg 
Prester John. 

To resume the thread of our story, Toghril, some years 
later, was driven out by his brother, supported by the 
Naimans, who were also a Christian tribe. Later, Temuchin, 
who as an orphan boy had suffered many reverses of fortune, 
defeated the Keraits and made them his subjects. He also 
crushed the Naimans and killed their king./ultimately, after 
many dramatic changes of fortune, he createda powerful con- 
federacy of tribes and assumed the tide of Chen giz Khan, or 
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^Chengiz Khan died in 1227, but his successor, Ogotay^ 
simultaneously with campaigns in China and Korea, de- 
spatched fresh expeditions against Iran and Europe. Iran 
was again raided, with terrible massacres, as was Georgia and 
^menia, the Mongols reaching the Black Sea. Batu, marching 
to ^e north of the Caspian, led a hundred and fifty thousand 
Mongols against Europe. Conquering the greater part of 
Russia, he divided his force. The northern army defeated 
the Poles at Szydlow, and then almost annihilated a German 
army, which included the Knights of the Templars and Hos- 
pitallers, at Liegnitz in 1241. Batu, with the southern army, 
annihilated the Hungarians, took Pesth and reached the 
Adriatic. Later, in 1259, the Mongols again raided Poland. 
Hudson* points out that the Mongol operations on the 
west were always subsidiary to those against China, which 
was the richest country in the world, situated close to the 
homeland of the Mongols, and always formed the main 
objective. 

The state of Europe at this period is well summed up by 
Heyd: ‘En Occident, la chr^tient6, fatiguee des croisades, 
divisee en deux partis acham^s Tun centre Tautre par la querdle 
de la papaut6 et de I’empire, ne songeait a rien moms qu’S. se 
lever en masse pour lutter centre ramemi commun’.® For- 
tunately the Mongols were contaat to rivet thdr yoke on 
Russia, but made no attempt to hold European countries 
further west. Probably the task was beyond their power owing 
to the immense distances, or the difficult country was not 
favourable to mounted troops. 

* Op. cit. pp. 138-40. 

* Le Commerce du Levant au Moyen Age, voL ii, p. 64. 
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‘Universal Lord’. One of his descenda nts told me that the 
ranqueror'dna climbed a peak in the Altai range and mused 
whether he should continue his campaigns into die, heart of 
r.hitia or march west. His chief adviser informed him that the 
grazing was best to the west, and thereupon the Mongol torrent 
swept towards Europe. 

£jn 1219 rhftngiz Khan invaded Central Asia and defeated 
its ruler, Ala-u-Din Muhammad of Khwarizm. Accepting 
this overthrow aslm£', die covvardly mdh^cE resigned the 
initiative to the invaders, who thereupon, aided by their 
siege-train of balistas, catapults and machines for spraying 
Greek fire, under Chinese experts, captured city after city. 
To give an example of Mongol methods, Bokhara surrendered 
and Cben giz rode into the great mosque. The city was sacked 
and burned and its unfortunate inhabitants were divided up 
among the Mongols, who utilised the men as screens to storm- 
ing parties, for digging approaches, for the erection of the 
siege-train, and, if necessary, for filling up the ditch of a city 
witii fascines, supplemented by their own bodies. The women 
became their slaves. 

I'.’Ih pursuit of craven Ala-u-Din Muhammad, the Mongols 
overran Northern Persia and sacked'Kgt.'tSDntettrai^^ 
they defeated the Georgians in 1221, and, skirting the westward 
shore of the Caspian, they inflicted a crushing defeat on a 
Russian army, which was drawn up on the Dnieper. To 
celebrate their victory in a befitting maimer they placed 
their victims under heavy planks and, sitting on them, 
they feasted, exulting in thek dying groans! The invaders 
then returned to Central Asia, passing to the north of the 
Caspian. 
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THE SULTAN OGOTAY RECEIVES AMBASSADORS 
From a manuscript of Jami’al-Tawarikh, dm a.d. 1315 
Martin: Miniature Painting and Painters. Bernard Quaritch, Ltd. 
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It is a question of some interest to discuss the amazing success 
of the Mongok against every European army they encountered. 
It was undoubtedly the age of the horse, of which the Mongols 
possessed an almost unlimited number which were highly 
trained, enduring and hardy; indeed they were able to dig 
through the snow for their fodder. This factor gave them ex- 
traordinary mobility. Again, at three years of age the Mongol 
child was given a bow of suitable size, and as his strength in- 
creased so did the size of his bow, until, upon reaching early 
manhood, the full-sized bow, the most formidable in existence, 
was given to him. Thus was formed a body of mounted 
archers of unequalled skill, accustomed to fighting, permeated 
with the traditions of Chengiz (who must have be«ai a 
veritable god of war), as inherited by Batu and other experi- 
enced chiefs. They were accompanied by their extremely 
hardy wives, who equally led the fives that they were ac- 
customed to. Their numbers were probably exaggerated, but 
were obviously great in view of the lure of the rich plimder they 
collected and the rich grazing-lands they occupied. Losses 
were therefore rapidly made good, not only by reinforce- 
ments firom Mongolia but from local contingents. On the 
other hand, the armies of Europe were mainly hastily raised 
levies, lacking disdpfine, cohesion and leadership and utterly 
unprepared to &ce these deadly mobile archers. Consequently 
it is not surprising to find that only the regular army of the 
Mamelukes could defeat the Mongols. 

To resume, the death of Ogotay was followed by an inter- 
regnum p£ several years during which period his widow ruled 
as Regent for her eldest son, Kuyuk, who was serving under his 
cousin, Batu, in Hungary. Kuyuk was duly elected' Khdkan in 
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1246, but died in 1248. His successor was Mangu of the Tuluy 
branch, who was elected Khdkan in 1251.* 

^ The first authentic information regarding the Mongols, 
which was embodied in the work of MatAew Paris, was 
brought by a mission despatched by the Grand Master of the 
Ismgihs.to the kmgs of France and-England in 123 ^'." 'Iheir 
object was to negotiate an alHance against the Mongols, but 
when their envoy presented his proposal to Henry HI the 
Bishop of Winchester exclaimed: ‘Let these dogs devour eadb. 
other . . . and then we diall see the universal Catholic Church 
fqunded on their ruins’, j 

\ The Ismaihs, who will appear again in this work, were the 
followers of Ismail, a disinherited son of the sixth Imam, a 
descendant of the Prophet Muhammad. In 1090 a certain Hasan 
Sabbah organised a powerful propaganda in favour of the sect, 
as it had become, and seized the fortress of Alamut in the El- 
burz. He then set to work to train a body of Jidai, or devotees, 
and with this purpose in view he laid out a garden which re- 
presented Muhammad’s Paradise, ‘running with conduits of 
wine and milk and honey and water, and full of lovely women 
for the delectation of its inmates’, as Marco Polo describes it. 
Using this as a lure, the ‘Old Man of the Mountain’, as he was 
termed, drugged his devotees— whence their names of ‘Hashish 
Eaters’ or ‘Assassins’ — ^and had them conveyed to this garden 
to enjoy its delights and then drugged them again and brought 
diem out of it. By this means he created a band of Jidai among 
the simple villagers, who, believing that they had bem in 
Paradise^ were ready to carry out orders to kill whomsoever the 

s Stanley Lane-Poole» Mohammadan Dynasties^ gives the various divisions of the 
Mongols. 
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were galloped over lum until Ke,, was dead, Longfellows 
stirring poem ‘Kambalu’ contains a different account of this 
/great historical event. 

/ After the destruction of Baghdad, Cairo became the last 
great centre of Islam. Egypt, which under Saladin had repulsed 
the crusaders, became a still greater military power. Based on 
its regular army of Turkish and Circassian slaves, known as the 
Mamelukes, it had overthrown the chivalry of France at the 
batde of Mansurat, as mentioned in Chapter VIII, and in 1260 
Baybars, their great general, utterly defeated the Mongols at 
'Ain Jalut and retook Damascus, which they had captured after 
the fall of Baghdad. He subsequendy defeated the Mongols 
at Abulistin in 1277 and at Hims in 1281. This stopped their 
further progress to the west in Syria. The Mongols remained 
essentially a land power, and showed no disposition to venture 
on the sea either in China or in Europe. Thus, as Hudson points 
out,* ‘Soldaia, Matracha, Kaffa and Tana came to bear die same 
relation to the Golden Horde as Olgia, Panticapaeum, Phana- 
gona and Tanais had borne to the Scythians in ancient times’. 

The situation was now roughly stabilised in Asia, and the 
stage was thereby set for the medieval travellers to commence 
the quest for Cathay. 

* Op. cit, p. 144. 
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Grand Master desired, relying implicitly on his power to send 
t hem back to Paradise. He founded b^ranches of the sect in 
Easmm Persia, in Syria and elsewhere. attempt on Prince 
Edward of England at Acre in 1272 by a fidai of the Syrian 
branch brings the sect into touch with English history. 

,Ei 1251 Hulaku Khan was despatched by Mangu with a 
powerfiol army to extirpate the IsmaiHs and also the Caliphate, 
hi 1256, beginning with Tun and Kain in Eastern Persia, he 
captured the IsmaiH strongholds in detail. They possessed no 
field army and their were unable to assassinate Hulaku, 
who was entirely surrounded by his Mongols. Finally,.. the 
Grand Master, a boy of nine, surrendered Alamut widiout 
ofierii^ any resistance. It is interesting to note diat H.H. the 
Aga Khan is the present head of the Ismailis.* I have met his 
followers, who pay him tithes, at Kerman, in Khorasan, and in 
Chinese Turkestan. 

After accomplishing the destruction of the Assassins, Hulaku, 
not without much hesitation and consultation of astrologers— 
for he feared the Caliphate— marched on Baghdad. The caHph, 
Mustasim Billah, refused to unlock the doors of his treasure- 
house to pay and equip an adequate force, and no serious re- 
sistance was offered. Baghdad fell in 1258 and was sacked, 
while its inhabitants were massacred by thousands.)Thanks, 
however, to the influence of Dokuz Khatun, the wife of Huldcu 
and amember of the Christian tribe of theKeraits, the Christians 
wgre spared. 

■ The cowardly caliph was executed in Mongol fashion. Royal 
blood could not be shed: so he was tied up in a sack arid horses 

* Sykes, Tm Thousand Miks in Persia, pp. 68-70; also Deserts and Oases of Central 
Asia, p. I5J. 
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CHAPTER VII 


JOHN DE PLANO CARPINI VISITS THE KHAKAN 


T he period lying between tbe mid-tbirteendi and mid- 
fourteenth centuries was one of the greatest importance 
in world history because, if only for a century, it brought the 
West into contact with the East. It demonstrated diat the world 
possessed two centres, each of which firmly believed that it was 
the only one, and revealed to the West the ancient, flourishing 
civilization of wealthy China, with all that was implied in this 
discovery. 

In 124.3 Innocent IV was elected Pope. Two years later he 
presided at the Council of Lyons, which had been convened 
to find means of dealing with the Mongol menace. With al- 
most incredible folly it merely ‘advised, besought and entreated 
aU Christian people to block every road or passage by which 
the enemy could pass, either by means of ditches, walls, build- 
ings or other contrivances’. So low had Europe fallen! 

The Pope had heard rumours of the existence of Christian 
tribes among the Mongols, and conceived the idea of obta inin g 
their aid against die Moslems. He thereupon decided to de- 
spatch John de Plano Carpini, a Franciscan monk, to visit their 
Khdkan or ‘Supreme Khan,’ and thereby started the long line 
of heroic medieval explorers.^ The credentials of John and his 

* This and the following chapter are mainly based on Hakluyt’s John de Plano 
Carpini and William de Rubru^is, edited by Sir Raymond Beadey, who reproduces 
the Hakluyt translation. William of Rubruck^ by W. W. Rockhill, is also a valuable 
work which I have consulted. Generally spealdng, I have quoted from Hakluyt’s 
delightful translation. 
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Tliere is towards the East a land which is called Mongal or Tartaria, lying 
in that part of the worlde which is thought to be most North Easterly. On 
the East part it hath the country of Kythay and of the people called 
Solangi: on the South part of the countrey of the Saracens: on the South 
east the land of the Huini: and on the West the prouince of Naimani: but 
on the North side it is inuironed with the Ocean Sea. 

John de Plano Carpini 


Kuyuk, the strength of God: God in Heaven and Kuyuk on Earth; the seal 
of the Lord of all men. 


Inscription on the seal of Kuyuk Khan 



John de Plano Carpini visits the Kli^Tcan 

fcn.ee before the doore of the tente, and in any case to beware, 
lest wee set our foote vpon the threshold of the sayd doore. 
John describes ‘the land of Comank, which is al pkine ground’ 
and its four mighty rivers the Neper (Dnieper), the Don the 
Volga and the laec or Ural. However, although he has the 
credit of being the earUest European traveller to name the first 
three rivers by their Russian names, he is sadly incorrect in 
mating them all discharge into the Blade Sea. 

The monies travelled for several days down die Dnieper, 
which was firozen over, and then along the coast of the Blade 
Sea, which was also firozen over, as I once saw it, and finally 
they reached the camp of Batu, the founder of the great 
Khanate of the West, generally termed the Golden Horde.' 
Before being received in audience, the monies were told that 
they must pass between two fires, ‘that if you intend any mis- 
chiefe against our lord, or bring any poyson with you, fire may 
take away all euill’. Of Batu John writes that ‘he is courteous 
enough vnto to his owne men, and yet is hee had in great 
awe by them; he is most cruel in fight: he is exceedingly 
prudent and politque in warre’. 

The most trying section of their long journey, which tra- 
versed the vast desert plains of the Ural-Caspian depression 
firom the basin of the Volga to diat of the Sk Daria, commenced 
on Easter day, whai ‘we departed with many tears, not know- 
ing whether we went to death or to life. And we were so feeble 
in bodie, that we were scarce able to ride.’ As their food had 
mainly consisted of a scanty supply of millet, it is marvellous 
that they stood the fatigue of five changes of horses per day. 

* Horde is derived from ordu, or camp. The Urdu language o£ India originally 
signified the language used by the Mongol invaders in their camp. 
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companion, Friar Benedict the Pole, who acted as interpreter 
during the first part of the journey, consisted of a letter ‘to the 
TTing and the Tartar People’, warning them to ‘avert their on- 
slaughts on Christendom through fear of Divine wrath’. The 
fiiars were instructed to preach Christianity to the Mongols 
and to ascertain exactly what their plans might be regarding 
Europe. They were also instructed to gain information about 
Christian tribes. Finally, letters were provided which were to 
be dehvered to the first important chief they should meet. 
The monks were, in fact, intended to act as intelligence ofiicers, 
and well did they carry out their task. 

From Lyons, Friar John and his companion set out on their 
long and perilous joiuney to MongoUa. In April 1245: ‘We 
came to the Kiug of Bohemia . . . who advised us to take our 
journey through Polonia and Russia. . . . We came lonto Con- 
radus, duke of Lautisda [Mazouia], unto whom then lord 
Wasilico duke of Russia was come . . . who being earnestly 
requested by the duke of Cracow . . . conducted us with him, 
unto his owne land’. The Duke then ‘sent us forward with one 
of his seruants as farre as Kow [Kiev], the chiefe citie of Russia.’ 
There they were advised to change their horses, ‘because they 
knew not howe to digge vp the grasse vnder the snow as the 
Tartarian horses doe’. 

The fiiars accordingly, in February 1246, continued their 
journey eastwards on post horses. Upon approaching the 
country held by the Mongols, ‘armed Tartars came rushing 
vpon vs in vnciuil and horrible maner, but after making in- 
quiries they accepted some food and immediady departed’. 
At the camp of the chief of the frontier Tartars the friars paid 
their respects. We were instructed to bow thrise with our left 
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Carpini’s <lescription of die men of Kytay (Cathay) runs: 
‘They are pagans, having a special kind of writing by them- 
sd.ves and (as it is reported) the Scriptures of the olde and newe 
Testamait. They have also recorded in hystories the Hves of 
their forefathers: and they have Eremites made after the manner 
of our Churches, which in those dayes diey gready resorted 
vnto. . . . They love Christians, and bestowe much abnes, and 
are very courteous and gende people.’ It is interesting to note 
that China is termed Kitai in the Russian language. 

To resume, crossing the country of the Black Kitayans (Kara 
Kitai), Carpini passed the lake Ala Kul, and finally, ‘vpon the 
day of Maria Magdelene,* we arriued at the Court of Cuyne 
the Emperour elect’. He had ridden some three thousand miles 
to reach it. 

Carpini writes of the assembled envoys whom he saw: ‘In 
the great square was the duke Jeroslav of Susdal in Rusda, and 
several princes of die Kitayans and Solanges, also two sons of 
the Kin g of Georgia, a soldan, the ambassador of the Calif 
of Baldach [Baghdad], and more than ten other soldans of the 
Saracens, I believe, as we were told by the procurators. For 
there were more than four thousand auvoys as well as those 
bringing tribute as those offering presents, soldans, and other 
chieft who had come to present themselves in person, those who 
had been sent by their rulers, and those who were governors 
of countries.’ Hare indeed we gain a deep impression of the im- 
mense power of die Mongols. 

Friar John gives an interesting account of Kuyuk, whom he 
describes as being ‘of a meane stature, very wise and politike, 
and passing serious and graue, in all his demeanour. . . . Cer- 

* July 22, 1246. 
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Traversing thus rapidly the land of Comania and the deserts 
of the Kangittae, ‘we entered into the country of ye Bisermini 
[Moslems]. ... In this countrey we found innumerable cities 
with casdes ruined and many towns left desolate.’ This was the 
fertile valley of the Sir Daria, which had been ruined by the 
Mongols, as mentioned in the previous chapter. After following 
up the great river for some weeks they at last entered Mongolia. 

Carpini’s description of the coimtry is excellent: ‘In some part 
thereof it is fuU of mountains, and in other places plaine and 
smooihe grounde, but euerie where sandie and barren, neither 
is the hundredth part thereof fruitful!. . . . And albeit the fore- 
said lande is otherwise vnfiruitfull, yet it is very commodious 
for the bringing vp of cattell. In certain places thereof are 
some small store of trees growing, but otherwise it is altogetiher 
destitute of woods. Therefore the Emperor, and his noble men 
and all other warme themselves, and dresse their meate with 
fires of the doung of oxen and horses.’ When travelling on the 
Pamirs yaks’ ‘doung’ was my only fiiel, and its pungent 
smoke was disagreeable and all-pervading. 

Of their manners and customs Carpini "writes that ‘they 
sddome or neuer fall out among themselves, and, as for fight- 
ings or brawlings, wounds or manslaughters, they never 
happen among them. . . . They are also very hardie, and when 
they haue fasted a day or two without any maner of susten- 
ance, they sing and are merry as if they had eaten their bellies 
full. In riding they endure much cold and extreme heat.’ 
But in their relations with other people: ‘They are most in- 
tollerable exacters, most couetous possessors, and most nigardly 
giuers. The slaughter of other people is accompted a matter 
of nothin g with them.’ 
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tainff Chrisrians of his familie earnestly and strongly affirmed 
vnto vs, diat he himselfe was about to become a Christian. . . . 
Hee had likewise a Chappell of Christians, neere vnto his great 
Tent, where the Clearkes . . . according to the custome of the 
Graecians do sing pubHquely.’ Yet in spite of his alleged in- 
clination towards Christianity ‘the Emperor new elect, together 
with al his princes, erected a flag of defiance against the Church 
of God, and the Romane empire. . . . For except Christendom 
there is no land vnder heauen which they stand in feare of.’ 

Some four months were spait at Kuyuk’s ordu, where, apart 
from the starvation diet, the friars were not badly treated. 
Much care was shown in the rephes that were written, and it 
was hinted that Mongol envoys should accompany them to 
Europe. This they were particularly anxious to avoid, as th e s e 
Mongols might well realise the wars and dissensions that weak- 
ened Europe, might act as spies or might possibly be killed by 
the populace. Fortunately this question was dropped, and in 
November they started on the homeward journey, reaching 
Kiev on June 8, where ‘the citizais rejoyced ouer us, as ouer 
men that had beai risen from death to life’. Finally ^ in the 
autumn of 1247, they presented to the Pope at Lyons the 
threataung letter of Kuyuk, which ran: ‘God has commanded 
my ancestors and myself to send our people to exterminate the 
wicked nations. You ask if I am a Christian; God knows, and 
if the Pope also wishes to know he had better come and see.’ 

Carpini .as an oivoy had failed, but his reports and his His- 
toria Mongalonm contain much accurate information, which 
must have been of the greatest value to the Pope in particular 
and to Christendom in general, and the heroic friar certainly 
deserves a niche in the temple of fame. 
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WILLIAM DE RUBRUQUIS REACHES KARAKORAM 


T he terrible Mongol menace was still tlireatening to en- 
gulf Europe, but, incredible as it may appear, King 
ILouis EX was, at this period, organising a ausade against the 
Mamelukes of Egypt. He landed in Cyprus in 1248, where he 
received a mission from the Mongol general in Persia, who 
offered to attack die Moslems and to help him to recover 
Jerusalem. The envoy informed the King that the Khdkan and 
his chiefs had become Christians, as also was his master. This 
pleasing intelligence was supported to some extent by a letter 
written by the Constable of Armenia to the King of Cyprus. 

Louis’s interpreter was Friar Andrew of Longumeau, who 
was subsequendy sent on an embassy to the Khdkan. Upon 
arriving at the Mongol court, he found Kuyuk had died and 
that the Empress Ogul Gaimish was ruling, pending the elec- 
tion of a new Khdkan. During the absence of Friar Andrew of 
this mission, Louis, who had landed in Egypt in the spring of 
1249, had been utterly defeated at the Batde of Mansurat and 
had been taken prisoner by the Mamelukes. In the spring of 
1250, after payment of a heavy ransom, he had been released 
and, with the remnants of his army, had landed in Palestine. 
There, in the following year, he received Friar Andrew. The 
reply to his letters was to the effect that, unless die King sent 
tribute every year, ‘nous destruirons toy et ta gent aussi comme 
nous avons fait cauk que nous avons devant nommez’.* 

* Joinvillc, Life of St. Louis^ p. 148. 
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They are wonderfuUy afraid of thunder; for in the time of thunder they 
thrust ah strangers out of their houses, and then wrappmg themselves m 
black felt, they he hidden therein til the thunder be ouerpast. ^ 

William ae Ruhruqms, ch. 9 


A great idea of reHgious Weltpolitik gives character to the travel to China 
„nrler the Pox Tatarica, and imbues it with a will to observe and know 
which is l acking in the purely commercial travel of antiquity. 

G. F. Hudson, Europe and China, p. 135 
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Landing at Soldaia or Sudak in the Crimea, Rubruquis pro- 
ceeded inland, travelling with four covered carts drawn hy 
oxen. On the third day’s march, he first met Tartars and care- 
fully described them in his diary. ‘When they will prouoke any 
man, tkey pul him by the eares to the drinks, and so lug and 
draw him strongly to stretch out his throate clapping their 
handes and daundng before him.’ Of die women he gives a 
detailed account of their clothes, concluding widi the remark 
— ‘diese gendewomen are exceeding fat, and the lesser their 
noses be, the fairer are they esteemed: they daube ouer their 
sweet faces with grease too shamefully’. And again: ‘As touch- 
ittg manages, your Highnes is to understand tkat no man can 
haue a wife among them till he hadi bought her: whereupon 
sometimes their maids are very stale before they be married, 
for dieir parents alwaies keep them till they can sel them’. 
Among die Kirghiz whom I met on the Pamirs the dfficulty 
always was for the young fellows to find the hundred sheep 
which was the usual price for a girl, and one of my hunters, 
when paid off, counted his wages as representing so many 
sheep! As rich men marry many wives, there are not enough to 
go round among these nomads. Finally, ‘her father saith unto 
the bridegrome: Loe, my daughter is yours, take her whereso- 
ever you can find her. Then he and his fiiends seek for her till 
they can find her, and hauing found her, hee must take her by 
force and cary her, as it were, violendy vnto his owne house.’ 
Marriage by rape is still the custom among the Tartars. Of 
their burial he writes: ‘If any of their nobles (being of the 
stock of Chingis, who was their first lord and father) de- 
ceasedi, his sepulcher is vnknowen’. To ensure this in the case 
of Chengiz Khan, every man or woman who was met by the 
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Louis naturally regretted that this mission had brought 
back such a hostile reply, but yet he learned much of value 
about the Mongols, their manners and their customs. Among 
other things die Friar informed him that die Tartars Hved in a 
sandy waste at the eastern extremity of the world near some 
rocky mountains behind which, he alleged, were imprisoned 
the people of Gog and Magog. This was undoubtedly a refer- 
ence to the Great Wall of China.* Of greater immediate interest 
was the report that Sartach, son of the great conqueror Batu, 
was undoubtedly a Christian. Relying on the accuracy of his re- 
port, Louis decided to despatch a monk to the court of this prince. 

William de Rubruquis, who was selected for this difficult 
and delicate task, was a Franciscan, and there is every reason 
to believe that he had met Carpini and had discussed the Mon- 
gol question with him. His companion was Bartholomew of 
Cremona and his interpreter is referred to as Homo Dei. In view 
of the insulting nature of the letter of Ogul Gaimish, it was de- 
cided that Rubruquis was not to be an accredited envoy, but 
was to declare thatLouis had heard of the conversion of Sartach to 
Christianity and had sent him to preach the gospel at his court. 

Starting from Acre in 1252, Rubruquis spent a year at Con- 
stantinople, where he certainly collected much valuable infor- 
mation, and it was not until the spring of 1253 that he ‘entered 
into the sea . . . which the Bulgarians call the great sea’. Did 
not Chaucer write of his ‘verray parfit gentil knight’? 

At Lyeys was he, and at Sutalye, 

Whan tiey were wonne; and in the Grete Sea 
At many a noble atyve hadde he be.* 

« This subjea is dealt with in Chapter XI, p. 155. 

* Lyeys is Laias or Ayas, the harbour at which the elder Polos reached die Medi- 
terranean Sea, and Sutalye (now Adalia) is a port situated along the coast to the west. 
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vestimaits thiat we might goe before his Lord: and wee did 
so. Then I my selfe putting on our most precious ornaments, 
tooke in mine armes a very faire cushion, and the Bible which 
your Majesty gaue me. . . . Mine associate tooke a missal and 
a Crosse: and the clearke hauing put on his surplesse, took a 
censer in his hand. . . . Then we entred in singing Salue 
Regina.* Sartach, probably fearing to be accused of intriguing 
with foreign envoys, decided to send the monks to Batu, and 
Rubruquis sums him up as follows: ‘Now as concerning Sar- 
tadi, whether he beleeues in Christ or no, I knowe not. . . . 
He hath about him certaine Nestorian Priestes, who pray vpon 
their beades and sing their deuotions.’ It seems probable that 
the Mongols were watching the struggles of Christendom 
against Islam, and the utter defeat of King Louis in Egypt must 
have influenced them in favour of the creed of Muhammad, 
which was ultimately adopted by the Golden Horde and by the 
Il-Khans of Persia. 

The Friars were well received by Batu, whom Rubruquis 
thus admonished: ‘you shal not obtain the joyes of heauen, 
vnles you become a Christian’. Batu, in turn, wisely decided 
that he could not allow these Christian monks bearing letters 
from King Louis to remain at his court ‘without the know- 
ledge and consent of Mangu-Can*. This was a blow to Rubru- 
quis, ‘who was very corpulent and heauy*. However, there was 
no help for it and, as in the case of Carpini, their severe trials 
now began. 

Rubruquis had struck the Volga much higher up than 
Carpini had done and, generally speaking, followed a more 
northerly line across Central Asia than that of his predecessor, 
avoiding the Sir Daria altogether. Crossing the Talas River, 
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funeral cortege was put to death. 

The Tartars were naturally inquisitive as to the object of the 
monks’ journey and begged for everything they saw with such 
importunity that, after his first encounter with them, Rubruquis 
wrote: ‘In very deed it seemed to me y‘ we were escaped out of 
the hands of diuels’. In describing the country through which 
he was passing we read: ‘Beyond Russia Heth the countrey of 
Prussia, which the Dutch Knights of the order of Saint Maries 
hospitall of Jerusalem haue of late wholly conquered and sub- 
dued’. This constimtes an interesting reference to the Teutonic 
Knights who began the conquest of pagan Prussia in 1230. 

In due course, travelling very slowly in the ox-drawn carts, 
Rubruquis ‘arriued at the banke of the mightie riuer Tanais 
which diuideth Asia from Europa, even as the riuer Nilus of 
Aegypt disjoyneth Asia from Africa’. Later on he writes: ‘Be- 
yond is the riuer of Etelia or Volga,* whicdi is ye mightiest 
riuer that euer I saw. And it . . . disinboqueth into a certain 
lake containing in circuit the space of 4 moneths travel’. To 
Rubruquis, then, we owe the first accurate account of the dis- 
charge of the Volga into the Caspian Sea, which he terms 
the Sea of Sirsan (Shirwan). 

Sartach, die son of Batu, received the monks in a friendly 
manner. His Master of Ceremonies was ‘a certaine Nestorian 
named Coiat , who ‘commanded us to inuest our selues in our 

j of Herodotus. Ptolemy termed it the Rha, while Mea- 

andcr calls it Attila. The Catdtcm Adas continues this name in Edyl, alAn n gli both 
a^ Rubruquis had (^ed it correcdy. The Polos termed it die Tigris. Rubro- 
quis o escrib« the Caspian Sea in some detail and emphatically states that it is 
mt^y sTOomded by land. Herodotus definitely laid down that ‘it is separate and 
^ Itself . but later Greek geographers down to Ptolemy believed m the Gulf theory. 

again, as in the question of the nature of silk, we have a remarkable instance 

ot the fluctnanon of knowledge before the era of printing. 
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interestiiig, but he pours contempt on die Christians: ‘The 
Nestorians know nothing. They say their offices, and have 
sacred books in Syrian, but they do not know the language and 
they are utterly depraved.’ Rubruquis throughout evinces his 
finatical hatred of the Oriental Christians, but it is only fair to 
point out that they alone gained any influence among the 
Tartars, whereas the Latin monks failed to do so. How de- 
plorable was this attitude, whidi was the rule and not the ex- 
ception! 

Rubruquis is remarkably well informed about the Uighurs: 
‘These lugurs used to inhabit the cities, which first obeyed 

Chingis chan And Caracarum is as it were in their territory, 

and aU the land of the King or the Prester John and of Unc his 
brother, was round about this country. ... So it happraied that 
the Moal adopted their letters, and they are their best scribes.’ 
We learn from other sources that Chengiz Khan engaged a 
Uighur, Tata-tungo by name, to teach his sons letters and to 
apply the Uighur script to the language of the Mongols. To 
quote again: ‘They begin to write at the top of their paper 
drawing dieir lines right downe: and so they read and 
multiply their lines firom the left hand to the right’. 

To continue: ‘Next vnto them, between the foresaid moun- 

taines Eastward, inhabiteth the nation of Tangut They have 

oxen of great strengtii, with tailes like vnto horses, and witii 
long shagge hair vpon their bakes and beUyes. They haue 
legges greater then other oxen haue, and they are exceedingly 
fierce. . . . Next vnto them are the people of Tebet . . . they 
make fine cups of the skulls of their parents, to the ende that 
whai they drinke out of them they may amidst all their jollities 
and dehghts call their dead parents to remembrance.’ 
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where he struck Carpini’s route, he approached mountains: 
‘And I enquired what mountains they were, which I vnder- 
stood to be the mountains of Caucasus, which are stretched forth 
and continued on both parts to the sea, firom the West vnto the 
last: and on the West part they are conjoyned vnto the fore- 
said Caspian Sea’. The mountains Rubruquis saw were the 
Ala tau. Like die classical writers, he believed that there was 
but one range, to wit the Caucasus, which crossed Asia. 

Rubruquis refers time and again to the Nestorian Christians, 
who have already been mentioned in earlier chapters. At the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the Kerait Turks, who 
ranged the steppes to the south of Lake Baikal, were converted 
to Christianity in a body. Abdishu, the MetropoHtan of Merv, 
reported to the Catholicus that their king was overtaken by a 
snowstorm while hunting and had despaired of finding his 
way to safety, when there appeared to him a vision of a saint, 
who promised to save him if he became a Christian. The Chief 
was saved and, with his tribe, 200,000 strong, immediately 
adopted Christianity. This conversion was actually due to 
Christian merchants, and through their propaganda Chris- 
tianity returned to China, where in the thirteenth century we 
read of a Christian community at Khanbahk. In Chapter VI 
I have referred to the connexion of Chengiz Khan with the 
Kerait and Naiman tribes. 

To resume, ‘hauing passed ouer the foresaide Alpes ... we 
entred into a most beautiful plaine . . . and on the left hand of vs 
a certain Sea or lake, which containeth fifteene dayes journey 
in circuite’. This Locus Magnus was Lake BaJkash, of which the 
Friar was the discoverer. 

His descriptions of the Buddhist and Tartar diviners is most 
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Rubruquis, concluding his valuable survey, writes of ‘great 
Cathaya, the inhabitants whereof (as I suppose) were of olde 
rime, called Seres. For from them are brought most excellent 
stuffes of silke’. The intelligent Friar was thus the first European 
to identify Cathay with the country of the Seres.* 

Passing the Ala Kul, which Friar John took to be a part of 
Lake Balkash, on the feast of St. John the Evangelist (De- 
cember 27) the tired travellers reached the ordu of the Khdkan, 
where they were assigned a miserable hut, whereas a big dwell- 
ing was allotted to their guide. 

Searching enquiries were made of Rubruquis as to the 
reasons underlying his journey, and, in view of the Tartar 
severity towards spies, he was fortunate in not being put to 
death. His story, however, was accepted and an audience by 
the Khdkan was granted to him. Singing a hymn, the Larin 
monks entered the presence of Mangu: ‘The house was all 
covered inside with a cloth of gold and there was a fire . . . m a 
grate in the centre of the dwelling. . . . Mangu was seated on 
a couch and was dressed in a skin spotted and glossy, lik^ a 
seal s skin. He is a little man, of medium height, aged forty-five 
years, and a young wife sat beside him.’ Mangu ‘appeared to 
me to be tipsy’, and the interpreter of the Friar was drunk, so 
they saluted him and retired. One of the interpreters put many 
questions about the kingdom of France, whether there were 
many sheep and catde and horses there, and whether they had 
not better go theire at once and take it’. Later, an interpreter in- 
formed Rubruquis that ‘Mangu Chan takes compassion on you 
and allows you to stay here for the space of two months: Then 
the great cold will be over’. 

* The Hakluyt text eni at this point. 
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Mangu Khan’s mother, Suirkukiti, was a member of the 
Christian Kerait tribe, and consequently we read with special 
interest that on one occasion the Khdhm ‘confided to me his 
creed’. ‘We Moal’, he said, ‘beHeve that their is only one God 
by whom we hve and by whom we die, and for whom we 
have an upright heart. But as God gives us the different fingers 
of the hand, so he gives to men divers ways. . . . God gave you 
die Scriptures, and you do not keep them; He gave us diviners, 
we do what they tell us, and we five in peace.’ 

Accompanying the court of Mangu, in due course Kara- 
koram was reached: ‘You must know that, exclusive of the 
palace of the Chan, it is not as big as die village of St. Denis 
and the monastry of Saint Denis is ten times larger than the 
palace’. Here Rubruquis was the guest of Master William, a 
French goldsmith, and ‘we found there also another person, 
Basil by name, the son of an Englishman, who was horn in 
Hungary’. He may well have been the first Englishman to 
penetrate into Mongolia. 

When the cold season was ended Rubruquis received a letter 
to King Louis, which included the following: ‘The command- 
maits of the eternal God are what we impart to you. . . . But 
if you tmderstand it and shall not give heed to it, nor beUeve it, 
saying: “Our country is far off, our mountains are strong, our 
sea is wide” and in this heUef you make war against us, you 
shall find out what we can do.’ 

Rubruquis on the return journey reached the ordu of Batu 
just one year after his departure from it. He th«i passed through 
the Iron Gate at Darband, which constitutes one of the strongest 
medieval fortresses I have visited, and merits a bri^ digression. 
The great fortress was situated at a point where the spurs of 
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and dius gains the higher honours as an explorer, while both 
Friars gave exceUait reports which, generally speaking, con- 
firmed one another. Both, when all things are considered, were 
extraordinarily successful in carrying through their dangerous 
and delicate tasks, and if Carpini had the advantage of being an 
accredited Envoy, Rubruquis profited gready from die reports 
of his predecessor. Personally I hold that both men were of 
exceptional capacity. I also consider diat both Carpini, who was 
an envoy, and Rubruquis, whose position was an especially 
dehcate one, were well treated by the Khdkans, albeit they both 
entirely friled to convert them to Christianity. 

To conclude this chapter, Hayton, who reigned in Litde 
Armenia or Cdida from 1224 to 1269, realising the irresistible 
power of the Mongols, acknowledged himself the vassal of the 
Khdkan. About 1248 he sent his brother Sempad on a mission 
to Kuyuk. Sempad was well received and brought back satis- 
factory orders from Kuyuk.’' Upon the accession of Mangu, 
Batu summoned Hayton to proceed to the ordu of the Khdkan. 
Travelling in disguise across Turkish states whose rulers re- 
garded him as their enemy, he reached Kars, the central Mongol 
camp in Great Armenia, early in 1254. He then visited Batu on 
the Volga, and thence proceeded to ICarakoram. 

Mangu received him graciously and he was granted ‘a di- 
ploma attested by a seal, to prevent anyone troubling either him 
or his country. He received likewise a letter of enfranchisement 
of the churches throughout the country.’ 

Upon his return journey he passed through Almahk (Kulja) 

* From Samarcand he wrote tie interesting letter to tie King and Queen of 
Cyprus, which St. Louis read. In it he exaggerated tie influence of Christianity in the 
Far East, presumably in justification of Hayton s submission to die Mongols. It is 
quoted in Yule’s Cathay, etc., i, 162. 
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the main range of the Caucasus came down to the Caspian Sea. 
Along these spurs a wall fortified widi strong towers was con- 
structed which actually ran dowm into the sea, while, as the old 
chronicler wrote: ‘La vie est mout estroit entre la montagne 
et la mef . Small wonder it is that, in the description of this, the 
celebrated Sadd-i-Iskandar or ‘Barrier of Alexander’, we read 
that the Great Macedonian drove the savage cannibal tribes 
beyond this barrier and closed it with gates of iron. Nor need 
we wonder that Matthew of Paris identified the Tartars with 
these cannibals. 

Noting that ‘the Alans in these mountains still held out 
against the Tartars’, the Friar continued on his way and reached 
Shamakha, a port on the Caspian to the north of Baku, which 
was later visited by Jenkinson, and entering Armenia, he tra- 
versed that country to Iconium. His great journey finally aided, 
in the summer of 1255, at Acre. 

Yule describes Rubruquis as ‘an honest, pious, stout-hearted, 
acute and most inteUigent observer, keen in the acquisition of 
knowledge;' the author, in fact, of one of the best narratives of 
travel in existence’.* It is interesting to add that Roger Bacon 
writes that he had not only met Rubruquis, and discussed his 
journeys -with him, but had diligendy studied his report. In- 
deed, he embodied most of it in his Opus Majus.^ Yet, but for 
Bacon, the work of Rubruquis was forgotten until, more than 
three centuries later, Hakluyt repaired this injustice. 

There has been much discussion as to the comparative merits 
of the two great travellers which I deprecate. Carpini was the 
pioneer who undertook the terrible journey across Asia on 
horseback eight years before Rubruquis appeared on the scene, 
■ Emydopaedk Britannka, xa, 47. * i,iS4et xq. 
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and Talas, ‘where they saw Hulavu (Hulagu) the brother of 
Manga TThan, who had received the East for his allotment of 
territory’. Continuing westwards, the royal party turned aside 
to meet Sartach, and, leaving his camp, they passed through 
Otrar to Samarcand and Bokhara. Crossing the Oxus they en- ' 
tered Persia, visiting Merv, Sarakhs andTus. They then travelled, 
by a route which I have followed, to Mazanderan and aossed 
the Elburz Mountains to Rei, from which dty the main caravan 
route was followed to Tabriz. Hayton finally reached his kmg- 
dom in July 1255, where he was welcomed with great re- 
joiciags, owing to the decrease of tribute and other benefits 
that he was able to announce. 

Among the stories of his travels Hayton related that there 
was a lution of Ghotaians or Cathayans. ‘hi their country’, 
he continued, ‘there were many idolaters who worshipped a 
day image which they called Shakemonia, and another god 
called Madri’. Here we undoubtedly have a reference to Buddh- 
ism with its last Buddha, the deified sage Sakya-Muni, and 
its coming Buddha Maitrep, of whom they had made a day 
image of colossal size. Moreover, the royal traveller heard of a 
people beyond Cathay whose women had the use of reason 
like men, while the males were great hairy dogs! 

To condude, this journey closes a great period of exploration, 
which is illuminated by the remarkable journeys of exception- 
ally gifted travellers. 
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THE ELDER POLOS VISIT KUBILAI KHAN 


M onks had played a heroic rdle m acting as the pioneer 
explorers of remote Mongolia. They were now suc- 
ceeded by Venetian merchants, who first aossed Asia firom 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Pacific Ocean.* These merchants 
were reliable travellers who, knowing both the Turkish and the 
Tartar languages, supplemented the valuable reports of their 
great predecessors. But, before dealing with diis wonderful 
series of land journeys and sea voyages, we must turn aside 
to discuss briefly the celebrated work in which they were 
enshrined, and how it came to be written. 

In 1298, some three years after his return to Venice, Marco 
Polo commanded a galley in a naval action with the Genoese 
which was fought off Curzola.* The Venetians were utterly de- 
feated by their opponents, who took seven thousand prisoners, 
including Marco. During the period of his imprisonmait at 
Genoa, according to his biographer Ramusio, he was visited 
constandy by the Genoese and grew so tired of telling his 


* I have consulted Yule’s classic, The Traveb of Marco Polo (1903 edition), which 
contains valuable notes by the kte Henri Cordier. A second work of great importance 
is the English edition of Professor Benedetto’s Marco Polo: U Milione, published by 
the ‘Broadway Travellers’ in 1931. Apart from the new material embodied in the 
text, Sir Denison Ross has supplied a noteworthy index. Frampton’s Marco Polo, 
skilfully edited by N, M. Penzer, contains die best description of the idneraiies, 
supplemented by excellent maps, some of which are beii^ us^ in this work. Finally, 
Sir Raymond Beadey’s Dawn of Modem Geography remains indispensable. I have, 
generally speaking, quoted from the ‘Broadway Travellers’ edition. 

* For an interesting account of this naval batde vide Yule, op. cit. p. 45 et seq. 
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It makes one marvel to consider the immense extent of the journeys 
made, first by the Father and Uncle of Messer Marco Polo, when they 
proceeded continually towards the East-North-East, aU the way to the 
Court of the Great Can and the Emperor of the Tartars; and afterwards 
again by the three.of them when, on their return homeward, they traversed 
the Eastern and Indian Seas. 

From Ramusio’s Preface to the Book of Marco Polo 
Dated Venice, jth July 1553 
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his death in 1257. His successor was his brother Kubilai, under 
whom the Mongol dynasty reached the zenith of its power and 
civilisation, and, before commencing the epoch-ma k i n g jour- 
neys of the Polos, it is perhaps worth while to point out what 
the Pax Tatarica signified. 

The Mongols, so far as both Europe and Asia were concerned, 
had ended ^eir destructive stage; and now, thanks to the feet 
of their tolerant rule extending firom the Black Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, mutual knowledge and communication between Europe 
and China were restored after a complete break lasting for more 
than four centuries. Indeed the journeys of die Polos and dieir 
successors gave to Europe the fiirst real knowledge of China, 
which, though dazzling and overwhelming the medieval mind 
m the first impact, was destined to have the most important re- 
sults. The growing effectiveness of this contact was primarily 
due to the fea that the journeys of a few traders, bent merely 
on gain, were succeeded by those of monks and Venetian mer- 
chants, men appointed to be diplomatic representatives, men 
of outstanding intelHgence and personality. 

In China the Tang dynasty had fallen in 907, and, after a 
period of anarchy, in 960 the Sung dynasty, which survived 
until 1280, ruled southern China. This was a period of extreme 
seclusion which was only ended by the Mongol conquest com- 
pleted by Kubilai. 

To come to the fiirst of their great journeys, the elder Polos, 
Niccolo and Maffeo, were jewellers of Vauce who owned 
a house at Soldak or Sudak, the most important commercial 
setdement of Italian merdiants in the Black Sea. Returning 
to it from Constantinople in 1260, they decided to proceed 
inland and visit Barka Khan, the younger brother and second 
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adventures that he decided that they must be written down and 
pubhshed. Accordingly, he wrote to his father to send him the 
notes and memoranda which he had made. When these docu- 
ments were received, Marco, according to Ramusio, dictated 
his adventures to Rustichello, a well-known writer of French 
Arthurian legends. The famous manuscript containing Rusti- 
chello’s work is known as the Geographical Text (fir. iii6). 

We now turn to the new Hght shed on this difficult question 
by Professor Benedetto of the University of Florence, who 
discovered some eighty unknown manuscripts. But, although 
they may be grouped into those resembling RusticheUo’s 
French text and those in Itahan, Benedetto beheves that they 
all descend from a prototype which was not itself the original. 
Benedetto has studied Rustichello’s other works, and his final 
opinion is that Rustichello did not copy down at Marco’s 
dictation, as Ramusio would have us beheve, but, utilising the 
material placed at his disposal by the Venetian prisoner, wove 
it into a book. Taking into consideration all the facts, it would 
appear that Bmedetto has come to the right conclusion in a 
difficult and compHcated question. It remains to add that 
Marco, as Benedetto observes, intended to give Europe a com- 
prehensive picture of the unknown continents of Asia and 
Africa. This view is supported by the fact that the earHest 
French version of his travels is termed Le Divisament dou Monde. 
Moreover, he does not claim to have visited every place he 
describes, and it is dear that his description of Russia and the 
other countries visited by the dder Polos is based on their 
accounts. 

In the previous chapter we have seen Rubruquis gave a re- 
markable description of Mangu, who was Khdkan from 1248 to 
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successor to Batu. They were made welcome by the Mongol 
prince and, in accordance with the custom, they presented the 
whole of their jewels to him, receiving in return at least twice 
the value of their gift. Barka, the first Moslem ruler of the 
Golden Horde, like Batu, dwelt at Sarai, of which Chaucer 
wrote: 

At Sarray, in the lend of Tartarye, 

Ther dwelte a king, that werreyed Russye, 

Thurgh which ther deyde many a doughty man: 

This noble King was cleped Cambinskan.^ 

It is interesting to note that Chaucer, who obviously had some 
contact with Marco’s great work, erroneously made Cambins- 
kan, or Chengiz Khan, the hero of it and staged it at Sarai.* 
Actually in this poem Chaucer describes the glories of 
Kubilai at Cambaluc in lines which serve as the motto to 
Chapter XII. To add to the confusion, Chaucer wrote of the 
second son of Cambinskan: ‘The other sone was cleped Cam- 
balo’. 

When the Polos had resided at Barka’s court for a year, war 
broke out between him and Hulaku, in which the captor of 
Baghdad was the victor.® The country to the south and west 
thereby became unsafe for merchants, and the brothers, with 
remarkable initiative, decided to make for Bokhara to the east. 
Starting from Bolgar, the northern limi t of the Khan’s do- 
minions, they crossed the Volga, which they misnamed the 
Tigris. They then traversed a land occupied by nomads, which 

* From ‘The Squyeres Tale*. 

* Saiai is now Tsaiev. The ancient Sarai was so well known in the &mous 
Catalan map of 1375, die Caspian Sea is called ‘The Sea of Sarra*. 

* Marco gives an account of the great hatde fought in a plain to die north of die 
Iron Gates of Derboit. Vide ‘Broadway Travellers* edidon, pp. 394-401. 
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included a great desert, and duly reached Bokhara, which they 
described as ‘the finest city in the whole of Persia’. It is stiU 
one of the great cities of Asia, surrounded by high walls and 
celebrated for its silks, its tiles and its furs, and was die chief 
dty of the Chagatai Khans at that period. 

The Polos were held up at Bokhara for three years, bdng 
neither able to return home as they wished, nor to move east- 
wards— so unsafe were the caravan routes. But the situation 
was suddenly transformed by the arrival of an envoy, who had 
been sent by Hulaku Khan on a mission to Kubilai. This envoy 
informed the merchants that Kubilai was most anxious to see 
some Latins, and that they would be warmly welcomed at his 
court. Accepting this fortunate chance of a safe escort, the 
intrepid Polos continued their journey eastwards to Samarcand, 
which they described to Marco as ‘a very great and noble city. 
The inhabitants are Christians and Saracens. ... It has splendid 
gardens, and a plain full of all the firuits one could possibly 
desire.’ This description held good when I visited Samarcand 
some forty years ago. Travelling eastwards for about a year 
stage by stage, instead of riding post in hunger and cold as 
their unfortunate predecessors had done, they crossed Central 
Asia. 

Finally their long journey came to an end at the court of 
the Khdkan, where Kubilai ‘was greatly pleased at their arrival’. 
The Venetian merchants evidently interested the Khdkan 
deeply. ‘Many questions he asked them: first about their 
emperors, how they governed their lands according to justice 
and how they wait out to batde. . . . After that, he questioned 
them concerning the Lord Pope and all the afl&irs of the Roman 
Church, and all the customs of the Latins.’ The brothers 
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answered him ‘well and wisely as befits wise men like them, 
who well knew the Tartar and Turkish languages’. This know- 
ledge of the langiuges of Asia accounts for much of the success 
of die Polos. 

Kubilai was indeed gready pleased with the Polo brothers, 
so much so that he decided to send them as his envoys to the 
Pope with one of his barons. He drew up letters, in which he 
requested His Holiness ‘to send him some hundred wise men 
learned in the law of Christ, conversant in the Seven Arts’.* 
The Great Lord further bade the two brothers bring him some 
oil from the lamp that bums above God’s Sepulchre in Jera- 
salem. He furthermore caused a golden tablet to be given 
t hem, the possession of which ensured them transport, board 
and escort throughout Asia. The envoys, thus supphed, started 
off on their long journey westwards, and ‘when they had 
ridden some distance the Tartar baron ... fell sick . . . and re- 
mained behind’. Probably they were not sorry to leave him, 
and thus avoided many difficult complications. 

No details as to the route followed on the return journey are 
given, but it took three long years to accomplish, and finally 
ffie Polos struck the Mediterranean Sea at Laias or Ayas, the 
port in the Gulf of Alexandretta. They reached Acre in April 
1269, and received news of the death of Pope Clement. They 
reported their Mission to Tebaldo of Piacaiza, ‘who was 
Legate of the Church of Rome for the whole Kingdom of 
Egypt’. As the latter advised them to await the election of a 
new Pope, the Polos decided to return home and finally reached 
Venice in safety. They had accomplished a most important 

* The seven arts were rhetoric, logic, grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, music and 
geometry. 
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journey and undoubtedly supplied much of the information 
which Marco subsequendy embodied in his work. But still 
greater journeys lay before them, which would crown the 
Polo family with imperishable fame. 
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MARCO POLO TRAVERSES ASIA TO THE PERSIAN GULF 


T he Polos, great travellers as they undoubtedly were, evi- 
doidy became restless at Venice after awaiting in vain the 
election of a new Pope for two years, and decided diat they 
could not delay their return to tbe court of Kubilai indefinitely. 
Accordingly, in 1271, ‘they departed from Venice, taking with 
them the boy Marco, and went straight to Acre’. In these few 
words Marco Polo, son of Niccolo, a youth of seventeen, 
makes his appearance on the stage of world exploration. 

At Acre the Polos discussed matters with the Legate, and 
may well have met Prince Edward of England (afterwards 
Edward I), who was at Aae at this period, as was also Rusti- 
chello. The travellers then visited Jerusalem, ‘to fetch some 
of the oil of Christ’s sepulchre’ as instructed by the Khdkan. 
Returning once again to Aae, the Legate prepared letters for 
Kubilai Khan and the Polos started off for Laias. When they 
arrived there they found that the roads were closed, and, while 
delayed on this account, they were summoned bade to Acre 
by Tebaldo, who had finally been elected Pope. The King of 
Armenia prepared an armed galley and sent them back to Acre, 
where the Pope ‘received them honorably and gave them his 
blessing. . . . Then he caused new letters to be prepared for 
the Great Lord . . . and appointed many gifts of crystal for 
him’. He also selected two friars to accompany the party ‘with 
full powers to ordain bishops, and bind and unbind even as 
he himself’ . The Polos, thus reinforced, again landed at Laias, 
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High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her fcmgs barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat. 

Paradise Lost, book ii, lines 1-5 


Marco Polo was incomparably the greatest traveller and the most magnifi- 
cent observer of the whole Middle Ages, shining among the others 

good as they are — like Apollo among the hinds of Admetus. 

Eileen Power 
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of Ghdukan or Abaco is like a lake. . . . The Euphrates, the 
Tigris, the Jon and many odier rivers flow into it. All round it 
are mountains and towns. Recently Genoese merchants have 
taken to sailing on it, having placed thereon ships of their own. 
From here comes the silk called ghelle* These two names for 
the Caspian Sea are derived from the province of Gilan — 
whence also ghelle silk, and from Baku. We have noted in the 
previous chapter that it was also termed ‘the Sea of Sarra’. 
Marco naturally repeats the error of the elder Polos in te rmin g 
the Volga the Tigris, hut the fret that he adds the Euphrates, 
tends to prove that he never visited Baghdad. The Jon or 
Jihun is now termed the Amu Daria or Oxus.* It is espedafly 
interesting to note the initiative of die Genoese in their quest 
for silk. They must have taken advantage of the great easterly 
bend of the Don to efea a portage of dieir ships from that 
river to the Volga, and thence across the Caspian. What splen- 
did pioneers they must have been! 

To the south the kingdom of Mosul, ‘with its cloths of silk 
and gold called mosuHns’— whence our muslin— is mentioned. 
A reference is also made to the Kurds, who ‘for the most part 
are Nestorian and Jacobite Christians, but some of them axe 
Saracens, worshipping Mahomet. They are a bold and wicked 
people, and delight in plundering merchants.’ 

Baghdad, or Baudac, is next described as a great dty: ‘The 
merchants who wish to go to India descend the river as frr as 
a dty called Kisi and there enter the sea of India, I will add, 
too, that on this river, between Baudac and Eosi, there is a 
great dty called Bastra [Basra], and in the woods all round the 

* The question of the change of the course of diis wayward river is dealt with in 
Chapter XVI, p. 2Zi, 
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but when they had arrived there, Bondocdaire,* ‘who was 
Sultan of Babylon, came to Armenia with a large host, doing 
great damage throughout the country*. 

The cowardly friars, unlike heroic Carpini and Rubruquis, 
would not face the dangers that threatened them on die jour- 
ney, although they were travelling under especially favourable 
conditions, and abandoned the quest. To quote Marco: ‘If men 
had been sent by the Pope, capable of preaching our faith 
to these peoples, the Great Khan would have become a Chris- 
tian, for it is known for certain that he was gready desirous of 
doing so*. 

So far we have been relying on the prologue, but now 
Marco commences his desaiption of the countries of Asia, in 
which connexion it must always be remembered that he was 
writing a general account. 

He naturally begins his great work with Lesser Armenia 
or Cilicia, of which Laias is described as a great centre for trade. 
He then refers to the province of Turcomania (Anatolia) with 
its cities of Iconium, ICaisariya and Sivas, and passes on to 
Greater Armenia with Arzingan and Erzerum. He notes that 
m the centre of Greater ^menia^ there is a very gi:rat,and.hi^E 

on which it is said that Noah*s Ark 
continues this account of Mount Ararat with a de- 
scription of Georgia, noting the oil of Baku, and mentions that 
the country, owing to its ‘great mountains and narrow and 
strong defiles, had not been entirely subdued by the Mongols*. 
He concludes this general description by stating that ‘the sea 

* Here we bave a most iateresdng contemporary mention of the famous Mame- 
luke Sultan Baybais, who adopted the tide of Banduqdar, or ‘Arbalaster*, from an 
Amir who had purdiased him as a slave. As mentioned in Chapter VI, he defeated 
the Mongols in three batdes. 
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dty grow die finest dates in die world.’ Marco also gives aa 
account of the capture of Baghdad by Hulaku iChan, whidi 
occurred in 1258. 

I have given an outline of the countries of Western Asia 
described by Marco and I now proceed to identify his route. 
Yule traces it as running approximately north to Kaisariya, 
and as then trending eastwards through Sivas, and Arzingan. 
He next, in my opinion erroneously, makes the travellers turn 
soudiwards to strike the Tigris at Mosul and to follow it down 
to Baghdad and Basra, and so to Kisi and Hormuz.* I chal- 
lenged this theory in 1902,* and pointed out diat Marco Polo 
would hardly have termed the Volga the Tigris, and have left 
the splendid Tigris itself nameless. Nor could he possibly have 
made such a mistake in his description of Kisi, an island situ- 
ated nearly two hundred miles down the Persian Gulf Again, 
Marco not only desaibes Iran firom Tabriz but gives his 
land journey in detail from Yezd south-eastwards to Kirman 
and then southwards to Hormuz, and this fact alone would 
appear to upset Yule’s theory 

Marco, it would seem, was unable to use the direct caravan 
route to Tabriz owing to the Mameluke raid. Accordingly he 
travelled across Asia Minor, by way of Sivas, P.TVft mm and 
Arzizi (Arjish), to Tabriz, which was an important trade 
centre. He mentions that ‘wares are brought rbitb ftr firom 
India, Baudac, Mosul and Cormos [Hormuz], and from many 
odier regions besides, and Latin merchants, especially Genoese, 

> Vi^ Yuk’s itinmiy map feeing page i in vol. i of die Cordier edition of 1903. 

* Vide Sykes, Ten Thousand Mites in Persia, pp, 262-3. 

» In die Dawn of Geography ^ iii, p. 49, Sir Raymond Bcadey accepts my view, as 
does Mt Penzer in Jolm Frampton’s Marco Polo (Argonaut Press), Introducdon, 

p. juulV* 
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go there to buy the goods that come from foreign lands’. 
There is evidence to show that, after the fall of Baghdad, 
the trade route changed to the north through Tabriz and 
reached the Black Sea at Trebkond, instead of m akin g for 
a port on the Mediterranean. Pegohtti, who wrote a com- 
mercial guide in the following century, never even mentions 
Baghdad as a trade centre. 

From Tabriz, Marco then followed the main caravan route 
running eastwards to Kazvin, but he maitions no city until 
he reaches Sava. There he accepts its erroneous identification 
with the Sheba, or Saba, of the Prophet Isaiah * as the dty 
‘whence the three Magi set out when they came to adore 
Jesus Christ. In the city there are three very large and most 
beautifiil tombs, in which the three Magi are buried.* Three 
stages further on, ‘he found a town called Gala Ataperistan 
which, in our language, means the town of the Firo-Wor- 
shippers’. On this name, which actually refers to the Zoroas- 
trians who are still termed Atashparastan, or ‘Fire worshippers’, 
in Persia, Marco weaves a delightful legmd in which ‘three 
kings of that country’ take the place of the three Magi at Sava. 

Marco now writes: ‘Know, then, that Persia— for it is a 
very large country— contains eight kingdoms; I will tdl you 
their names one by one. The first, one readies whai coming 
from Toris, is called Casvin [Kazvin]; the second, lying to the 
south, is called Curdistan [Kurdistan]; the third. Lor [Luristan]; 
the fourth, Suhstan; the fifth, Isfiian [Ispahan]; the sixth, 
Serazi [Shiraz]; the seventh, Soncara; the eighth, which is at 

* *The multitude of camds shall cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; 
all they firom Sheba shall come: they shall bring gold and incense; and they shall shew 
&rth Ae praises of the Lord’ (Isaiah be, 6). 
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via Anar and Bahramabad at a general altitude of five diousand 
feet, which is much too high for date-palms. But travelling 
by a parallel western route, at Bafk, situated at three thousand 
feet, I found extensive palm groves while nordiwards stretched 
a vast salt swamp, the habitat of dhie wild ass. 

Of Kirman he writes that ‘the Tartar sent a sovereign of his 
own dioice’. When I founded the British Consulate at this 
remote dty in 1895, 1 found in its most conspicuous building, 
termed Kuba-i-Sahz, or ‘Green Dome’, an inscription dated 
A.H. 640 (1242). This building contained the tombs of the Kara 
Khitai dynasty of Kirman. At the time of Marco’s journeys, 
Turkan Khdtun, a most capable woman, ruled the province,* 
to which her husband had been appointed by the Tartar 
Khdkan. 

Marco writes: ‘The women and girls do exquisite needle- 
work in silks of all colours, embroidering it with beasts, and 
birds and other figures’. It is of especial interest to note that, 
apart firom those embroideries, the shawls of Kashmir were 
originally copied firom the shal of Kirman. Marco also refers 
to the swiftness of the falcons of the country, with which I 
have eajoyed much good sport. 

‘On leaving Kirman’, Marco continues, ‘one tides seven 
days over a plain . . . and one reaches a very great mountain. 
After that begins a great descent and for two days one continues 
going down. . . . During the winter, it is so cold firom the city 
of Kirman to this descent that one can hardly survive by wear- 
ing many clothes and furs. . . . After the two days’ descent of 
wHch I have told you, one comes to a very vast plain, at the 
beginning of which stands a dty called Camadi.’ In 1895, and 

* Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, pp. 60-61. 
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the extremity of Persia, Tunocain. All diese kingdoms lie 
towards the south, except one, Tunocain, which is near the 
region of the Arhre SoV Marco follows the custom of the 
period in giving the names of the cities or tribes to the various 
provinces. Sulistan, the country of the Shuls, may be identified 
with the Mamaseni Lurs, who occupy the country between 
Shiraz and Luristan, and are descendants of the Shul. Then 
follow Isfahan and Shiraz, the latter being the capital of Pars, 
the homeland of the Persians. Soncara or Shabankara occupied 
the country round the salt lake of Niriz. The capital, Ik, 
situated to the north-west of Darab, was captured by Hulaku 
TChan in 1259. Finally we have Timocain, the province of 
Kuhistan, which Marco refers to again in the next chapter. 
Baber uses die same term for the district, which forms part of 
the great eastern province of Khorasan. No mention is made in 
this incomplete list of the province of Kirman, while the 
claims of Yezd, whidi is considered to be a province to-day, 
are ignored. 

To resume, Marco undoubtedly passed through Khshan 
(although he merdy refers to it as being the home of the three 
Kii^), and reached Yezd by the main caravan route, along 
which I have travelled more than once. He mentions the silk 
cloths of Yezd, and firom this dty he gives the first description 
of die route he followed in his onward journey to Kirman and 
Hormuz. He writes: ‘When one leaves this region to journey 
further, one travels for seven days over plains, passing only 
three inhabited places. . . . There are many fine palm-groves, 
which one can ride through. . . . There are also very fine wild 
asses.’ 

The present main route between Yezd and Kirman runs 
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merdiaiits who go to Cormos [Hormuz] for dh.e purpose of 
trading . . . send their mules and camels during the winter to 
the plains of Reobar, in order to fatten them on the abimdant 
grass’, it served as a favourite raiding-ground for the Caraunas, 
of whose activities Marco gives a remarkably accurate con- 
temporary account. ‘Their King is called Nogodar [Nigudar]. 
. . . Leaving his uncle, Chagatai, who was then in Greater 
Armenia, he fled with ten thousand of his men, most cruel and 
ribald feUovrs; he passed through Balashan [Badakhshan], 
then through a province called Pashai, and then through 
another called Keshimur [Elashmir], where he lost many of his 
men and animals, because the roads were narrow and bad. 
Once they had passed through all these provinces, they entered 
India from the direction of a province called Dihvar. They 
captured a noble city, also called DiHvar, where Nogodar 
settled, taking the sovereignty away from a king called Asidin 
Soldan. . . . Bhs men, who were Tartars, and hence white, 
mixed -with the Indian women, who were black, and begot 
children who were called Caraunas. . . . On their plundering 
forays they ride sometimes thirty and sometimes forty days, 
but for the most part they resort to the region of Reobar.’ 

Thanks mainly to the research of Sir Aurel Stein, to whom I 
am greatly indebted, we learn that these raids took place during 
the reign of Ghiasuddin, the Asidin of our traveller. Nogodar’s 
route from Badakhshan lay through the Bashgal Valley, and 
the mention of Pashai as a province proves that the pagan 
Kafirs — ^the Pashai— were a leading Elafir tribe who at that 
period occupied territories to the south-east as fiir as the Kunar 
River. Thence the route ran through Swat, Buner, Agror 
(the Ariora of Yule’s edition) and up the Jhelum valley to 
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again later, I made tours in order to trace the Polos’ route, 
which lay in part across unexplored country. It appears to be 
important first of all to identify Camadi. In a History of the 
Seljnks of Kirman, Komadin, as it was called, is described as 
‘the abode of men firom every quarter, and the storehouse of 
the treasures of Cathay, and Hindustan, Abyssinia, Zanzibar, 

Turkey and Egypt ’Lx 1894 1 examined the site spread over 

an extensive area on the right bank of the Halil Rud. The im- 
portant rumed fort was protected by a ditch, measuring two 
hundred and eighty-six yards on each side: I also made a col- 
lection of seals and coins- Marco describes it as ‘erstwhile won- 
derfully noble and great, but which now is such no longer, for 
the Tartar mvaders have sacked it several times’. 

This deserted dty is locally termed Shahr-i-DaqianuSy or the 
dty of Dedus, and the traveller is told the legend of the per- 
secuting tyrant of the sev«u sleepers. A similar name and legend 
is attached to ruins in distant Chinese Turkestan. 

During my exploration of the country to the south of Kirman, 
part of which was a blank on the map, I found that south of 
Rayin lay the elevated valley of Sdrdu which was surrounded 
by very high mountains. It runs up to the Sarbizan Pass, which 
rises to 9200 feet, whence a very steep descent led to Dilfard 
and so to Marco’s Camadi. Here, then, we have the bitterly 
cold country of Shrdu, the very great mountain and the great 
descent to Camadi. This section of the route may now be con- 
adered to be finally and satisfactorily setded. 

Continuing his account, Marco states that the region of 
Reobarles, or Rudbar, ‘produces dates, apples of Paradise, 
pistachios, and other fruit that we do not possess in our cold 
countries’. Owing to its fertility, and still more ‘because all the 
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been killed. Indeed the charming river, fringed by palm groves, 
is known as Rudkhana-i-Duzdi, or ‘The River of Robbery’. 

To quote again: ‘When one reaches the bottom of this de- 
scent, one finds another very beautiful plain, called the plain 
of Cormos. It stretches for two days’ journey. There are fine 
rivers, with plenty of dates and other fruit. ... On the shore 
there is a dty called Cormos, which possesses a harbour. You 
must know that here arrive the traders from India with their 
ships, bringing all kinds of spices, precious stones, pearls, gold 
and silk cloths, elephants’ teeth, and many other wares.’ This, 
then, was medieval Hormuz, the successor of die Hormozeia 
where Nearchus beached his ships in die river Anamis, now 
termed the Minab River. Not many years later, about a.d. 1300 
probably, owing to an attack by a Chagatay prince, Kudugh 
Shah, in 1299, the merchants decided to seek a safer home first 
on Kishm, and finally on the island of Jerun, where New Hor- 
muz, celebrated by Milton in the motto to this chapter, was 
built. When I first landed on this island, where the splendid 
Portuguese fort remains almost intact,* I marvelled at the 
choice of a site lacking fresh water and vegetation for such an 
important emporium. Probably the difficulties that would be 
experienced by an mvading host decided the choice. 

Marco Polo concludes his account of Hormuz with a story 
of how an army was destroyed by the heat in that neighbour- 
hood, but Abdur Razzak, the envoy of Shah Rukh, surpassed 
him when he wrote: 

Soon as the sun shone forth from the he^ht of heaven. 

The heart of stone grew hot beneath its orb; 

Th.e bodies of the &hes, at the bottom of the fishr-ponds. 


' Ten Thousand Miks in Persia, ch. sacv. 
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Kashmir. Stein considers that Nogodar lost his men and horses 
in the difficult passes of the Jhdum valley. Dilivar is a mis- 
understanding for Cetta di Livar, or City of Lahawar (Lahore), 
the capital of the Punjab. Stein concludes his masterly article * 
on the subject by remarking that in this exact accotmt of a raid 
ectending over half Asia, we have proofs that Marco had written 
careful notes during his journeys. 

In 1897 a British superintendent of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Department was murdered in Persian Baluchistan by a 
tribe known as the Karwanis, and I have sometimes wondered 
whether they were the descendants of Marco’s Caraunas. 

To return to the travellers; ‘Messer Marco Polo himself was 
alm ost caught by these people . . . but he made his escape to a 
town called Canosalmi. Of his companions many were taken 
and sold, and some were killed.’ There is some doubt about 
the exact site of this village, but ‘Cano’ is almost certainly 
‘Khan’ or ‘stream’, and the word closely resembles the Salmons 
of Diodorus Siculus, where Alexander welcomed Nearchus, 
albeit Diodorus erroneously places it on the sea coast. If we 
accept this identification, Marco Polo crossed the route of his 
mighty predecessor at this point.* 

The first abrupt descent from (he Iranian plateau was by the 
Sarbizan Pass, and beyond Canosalmi ‘one reaches another 
descent, and for the space of twenty miles one must continue 
going down. The road is exceedingly bad and infested by 
robbers.’ "When travelliag along this route I overtook a caravan 
which had been attacked by Bashakirdi robbers. Tea was 
scattered about, for which the primitive bandits had no use, 
and the camelmen were burying one of their number who had 
* Jourml R.G.S. voL liv, p. 92. 
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Burned like the silk which is exposed to the fire; 

Both the water and the air gave; out so burning a heat. 
That the fish swam away to take refuge in the fire. 

In the plains the chase became a matter of perfect ease. 
For the desert was filled with roasted gazelles. 
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MARCO POLO CROSSES THE PAMIRS TO CATHAY 


M arco Polo was not pleased widi the vessels he saw at 
Hormuz: ‘Their ships are very bad, and many of them 
are wrecked, because they are not put together with iron nails, 
but sewn with twine made from die husk of Indian nuts. . . . 
It is hence a matter of no litde peril to sail in those ships.’ 

It is interesting to note that the great Moslem travdler, Ibn 
Battuta, expressed an opposite opinion, and pointed out diat 
the use of fibre for fastecdng together the planks of a ship gave 
a certain resilience and prevented ships firom falling to pieces 
when a reef was struck. They must, however, one would 
imagine, require constant repairs. In all probability the Polos, 
who reached Hormuz in the winter when the sailing season 
had not commenced, considered the dangers of a sea voyage 
were evai greater than those of a land journey, and decided 
to travel aaoss Asia aitirely by land. 

Kirman, once again, was the immediate goal, and mention is 
made of a route with many hot baths. Actually there are two 
routes, on both of which sulphur springs are found. I have 
travelled along them both, and firom the description given there 
is litde to choose between them. But the most direct route ran 
almost due north through Baft to Kirman, and this was prob- 
ably the one that was followed. 

Between Kirman and the province of Khorasan lay the great 
cmtral desert of Persia, and before giving the experiences of 
Marco, a brief description of it seems to be desirable. The 
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Do you bow tb world’s white roof-tree-4o you bow that windy rift 
Where the Viafflmg mountain eddies chop and change? 

Do you bow the long day’s patience, bdly-down on frozen drift 
While the head of heads is feeding out of range? 

It is there that I am going, where the boulders and the snow lie, 

With a trusty, nimble tracker that I bow, 

I have sworn an oath, to keep it on the Homs of Ovis Poll, 

And the Red Gods call me out and I must go! 

Rudyasd KiniNG 


The Ocean m ms northward along the east of China, and then expands in 
the same direction till it passes China, and comes opposite to the Rampart 
of Yajuj and Majuj. Abumda 
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general term for this desolate area is Lut, the Arabic form of 
foe Patriarch Lot. In various parts of foe sinister waste, guides 
point out foe ruins of ancient ‘dries of Lot’ which were de- 
stroyed with fire by foe Almighty. Upon inspection, foese so- 
called ‘dries’ are seen to be but bluffs worn and fretted by foe 
action of foe fierce winds and rain until they, to quote Sir 
Walter Scott: 

Form’d turret, dome, and batdement, 

Or seemed f^tastically set. 

With cupola and minaret. 

I have seen similar formations of considerable beauty in foe 
Grand Canyon of Colorado. Inddentally it is of interest to note 
foat foe Arabs term foe Dead Sea Bdhr-i-Lut, or ‘Sea of Lot’, 
and no doubt foe desert is named after foe nephew of Abrabam. 
This sinister waste, which I have crossed more than once, con- 
stitutes foe ‘Dead Heart’ of Persia, with its immense gravel- 
slopes, occasional salt lakes and vast expanses of sandhills backed 
by black jagged ranges. As in its grim coimterpart foe Gobi, 
foe route is marked by foe skeletons of anim als, while I have 
occasionally passed desiccated corpses of unfortunate way- 
forers. Lack of water causes many to fiiU by the way, and foe 
dreaded simoom, or ‘poison wind’, wipes out mtire caravans. 

To return to our travdlers: ‘On leaving the city of Kirrnan, 
one has seven days of most wearisome riding; and I will tell you 
why. During foe first three days one finds no water, or practio- 
ally none, and what one does find is brackish and as green as 
meadow grass, and so bitter that no one could possibly drink 
it. . . . On foe fourth day, one reaches a firesh-water river flow- 
underground. ... At foe end of foese seven days one finds 
the city of Cobinan.’ Marco undoubtedly travdQed via Tiarand, 
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the route by the flourishing town of Ravar not fitting in with 
the description. This village of Zarand, which I have visited, 
had probably been recently ruined by the destructive Ghazz 
tribe, but its Kanat, or ‘fiesh water river flowing under- 
ground’, was evidently still in existence. The whole area is 
permeated with salt. 

Kuhbanan, or ‘The Hill of the Wild Pistachio Tree’, is 
mentioned for its manufacture of ‘tutia which is very good for 
the eyes’, and, when I was living at Kirman, the manufe.cture 
of this preparation of oxide of ainc was still continued. To 
quote a Persian proverb: ‘The dust of a flock of sheep is tutia 
to the eyes of a hungry wolf’. 

‘On leaving this dty of Cobinan’, hdarco continues, ‘one 
rides no less than eight days across a very arid desert, without 
finnts or trees, and wida water as bitter and bad as in the other 
section. ... At the end of eight days one comes to a province 
called Tunocain.’ 

About this section of the journey there has been some diver- 
gence of opinion, but I read in a native chronicle that the 
famous Seljuk monarch. Alp Arslan, marched firom Kirman to 
Khorasan by this route, and nearly lost his army from thirst 
between Ktihbanan and Tabbas.^ Apart from this weighty 
evidence, the alternative route possesses sweet running water at 
Naiband and at Duhuk, and may thus be ruled out, while the 
distance from Kuhbanan to Tabbas is 150 miles or eight long 
desert stages, whereas to Tun is 205 miles. Thus we may ac- 
cept that Marco travelled to Tabbas and dbence to Tun.® The 

* For this campaign vide Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, p. 56, 

* I would state that it was mainly the reference to Alp Arslan’s campaign which 
made me finally accept the Tabbas route. 
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am ong die mountains, in fortresses, on account of brigands and 
armies diat cruelly harassed them’. Taican (Tahkan) is noted 
as being famous for its salt: ‘and I can assure you there is so 
much of it that the whole world would have enough till the Day 
of Doom’. From Taican to Scasem (Kishm) is three days, and 
another three days ‘without finding habitations or anything to 
eat or drink’ brought the Polos to Badakhshan, where, ow- 
ing to Marco’s illness, a stay of several months was necessary. 
‘Balashan’, he writes, ‘is a great province, whose inhabitants 
worship Mahomet. . . . The royal line descends firom King 
Alexander and the daughter of Darius, the great Lord of Persia. 
In memory of the great Alexander, aU. their kings still call 
themselves . . . Zulcamein.’ 

This last sentence raises an interesting question. Alexander the 
Great, as we know, visited the temple of Zeus-Ammon, situ- 
ated in the Siwah Oasis. The priests of the god assured him 
that he was in truth the son of die god and Alexander thence- 
forth occasionally wore a pair of horns. This appealed to the 
imagination of Asia, and by his tide Zulcamain, or ‘Lord of the 
Two Homs’, he is known throughout the Near and Middle 
East. It is interesting to note that, in 1897, the defeat of the 
Greeks by the Sultan led to the murder of the British telegraph 
superintendent in Persian Baluchistan, referred to in the previous 
chapter. The connexion between the two events may not seem 
obvious, but the rude tribesmen, hearing that the Sultan had 
defeated the nation of Zulkamain, decided to celebrate the 
occasion by the murder of a Christian. 

Among the feats of Alexander in Central Asia was the 
capture of the Sogdian Rock. The prisoners included Roxana, 
the beautiful daughter of Oxyaxtes, the Bactrian chief, whom 
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■< district was referred to as Tun-va-Tabbas, and ‘Go to Tun and 
' Tabbas!’ was an impolite remark. Shah Riza has, presumably 
for this reason, changed the name of Tun to Firdaus, which 
signifies Paradis e! 

. MarcoXere pauses to tell the story of the ‘Old Man of the 
Mountain’ and his Assassins, whose earthly paradise and sioister 
activities are described ia Chapter VT. Probably he refers to 
fhftm in connexion with Tun, since Hulaku Khan had in- 
augurated his campaign for the extirpation of the Ismaili sect 
in Iran by the capture of Khaf and Tun some fifteen years 
previously. As previously suted. Prince Edward of England 
was wounded by afidai of the Syrian branch of the Assassins 
at Acre m.^nsjv^y-year.^j^a).'^ 

From Tun, instead of visiting the province of Kain, which 
lay out of his course, Marco probably took the direct route 
across the Band-i-Turkestan, as the range is termed, to Sapurgan 
or Shiburghan, where he praises the melons. He does not men- 
tion Herat, which lay on his route in the fertile valley of the 
Hari Rud, probably because it had been utterly destroyed by 
the Mongols,* which was also the fate of other cities in this area. 
Farther east lay Balkh, of which he writes: ‘Bale is a great and 
noble dty, but once it was still more noble and great, for the 
Tartars and other peoples have ravaged and destroyed it’. 
Balkh, the classical Bactra, indeed suffered terribly from the 
Mongols. Continuing the journey, ‘one rides for as many as 
twelve days between north-east and east without coming 
across a single dwdling, for the inhabitants have all taken refuge 

^ Vide Sykes, History of Persia (3rd ed,), ii, 82, for the almost incredible de- 
struction 'wrought hy the Moi^ols, who wished to nomadise all the countries which 
they conquered, and to leave no cities that might threaten their lines of communica- 
tion. 
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the victor married. He also married Statira, a daughter of the 
unfortimate Darius Codomannus. 

Owiag to its strategical importance, the Macedonians held 
Bactria in force, and in 256 B.c. it became an independent 
kingdom under its Governor, Diodorus, who threw off his 
aflegiance to the Seleudd Empire. There is undoubtedly a 
Macedonian strain in the upper classes of Badakhshan, and th e 
riaim of descent from Alexander is made not only by Badakh- 
shan families but by the rulers of remote Hunza who inter- 
married with Badakhshan women. 

Marco as a jeweller revelled in the ‘precious stones called 
Balas rubies, which are so beautiful and of such great value.’ 
Did not Chaucer, in the ‘Court of Love’, write — 

No sapphire in. Inde, no Rubies rich of pries, 

There lacked than, nor Enxeraud so grene. 

Balks, Turk^,* ne thing to my device. 

Marco also refers to ‘the finest and best azure in the world’. 
The mines of L^wurd (whence the words VAzur and Lazuli 
are derived) are stiU worked, and a large piece of this beautiful 
tapis lazuli was once brought to me for sale at Kashgar. 

Marco held Badakhshan in great esteem, for ‘when he was 
in those regions, in fact, he lay ill for about a year, but as soon 
as he took the advice of going to the mountains, he recovered’. 
He ends his description of Badakhshan with a reference to the 
great ladies who ‘for a pair of trousers, or rather drawers, use 
as much as sixty, eighty or one hundred eUs of cotton doth, 
which they pleat. This they do to make their buttocks appear 
big, for their men delight in fat women.’ 

On leaving Balashan, one journeys twelve days between 

* A Turkis is the turquoise, or ‘Turkidi stone’. 
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east and north-east along a great river . . . and reaches a feirly 
cm all province called Vocan.’ In this section Marco follows 
up the Oxus, locally known as the Panja, and, as Stein points 
out, the reckoning is correct from Baharak, the old capital, 
to Panja, the chief place of Wakhan.* 

‘Leaving this region, says Marco, ‘one travds three days 
to the north-east, always through mountains. One ascends so 
high that they say it is the highest place in the world. On reach- 
ing these heights, one finds a plain between the mountains, 
with a great lake, whence issues a very fine river. . . . There is 
also an enormous number of wild sheep, of very great size. 
Their horns reach a length of quite six spans. ... To cross this 
plain one rides no less than twelve days. It is called Pander. . . . 
And I tell you that, on account of this great cold, fixe does not 
bum so dearly, nor is it of the same colour as elsewhere, and it 
cooks food less wdl.’ 

Here our author undoubtedly refers to the Sir-i-Kul Lake, 
while the river is, of course, the Oxus. Wood, who reached 
this lake (which he named Victoria Lake) in 1838, mentioned 
the native name of Bam-u-Dmia, or ‘Roof of die World’, 
which apdy describes these high-lying valleys. He also gave 
the altitude of the lake at 15,600 feet.* When travelling in the 
P amir s, my sister and I were seldom bdow 13,000 feet, and 
sometimes at considerably higher altitudes. We also noted the 
imp ossibility of securing properly cooked food, while rapid 
movement was difocxilt. 

Of espedal interest to sportsmen is Marco’s description of the 
great rams, of which W^ood brought home specimens that were 

» Sermdia,vdLi,f.6s. » Ciiptam John Wood, il/ourwey to rfieSwrceof^O^ 
River, The true Oxos is the Paiga, the rivexflo-wmg from the kite one of its tributaries. 
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Christians.’ This oasis, watered by the Tuman Su, is most 
fertile, and to a traveller coming from the bare, treeless Pamirs 
seems to be an earthly Paradise. While resident there some 
twenty years ago, I attempted to find traces of Nestorian 
Christians, who had all disappeared. I was informed that when 
a dealer failed to sell a horse, he made the sign of the cross on its 
forehead to prevent its luck being spoilt for the next fair , and 
that this was the only surviving custom that was connected 
with the Nestorians. 

From Kashgar, Marco skirted the Takla Makan desert to 
Yangi Hissar and Yarkand, where ‘they mostly have goitres’. 
Sad to say, at the time of my visit to this very rich oasis, goitre 
was still terribly prevalent. From Yarkand, Marco travelled to 
Khotan, which is a corruption of Yu-tien, or ‘Country of Jade’. 
This valuable stone is found in the dry beds of the Yurung- 
Kash and Kara-Kash, the rivers of Khotan, and is mentioned by 
Benedict Goes. I visited the diggers, who generally find the 
precious boulders some twelve feet down in the river-beds. 

It struck me in reading Marco’s description of this part of 
his journey that it was curious to find nothing about the great 
ranges. Actually, when following in his footsteps to Khotan, I 
never sighted them, owing to the perpetual haze caused by die 
presence of loess particles in the atmosphere. Indeed the ranges 
are only visible after the very rare rainstorms. The Heart of 
Asia is very barren and dry land. 

Continuing the journey fromKhotan,Pem is next mentioned, 
which Stein * identifies with the ruined site of Uzun-tati. 
Like other sites where he made such important discoveries, 

* On Ancient Central Asian Tracks, p. 70. In tiis chapter I am deeply indebted to 
Sir Aurd Stein's works. 
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rightly called Ovis Poll in honour of the great Venetian tra- 
veller.* Here then, on the ‘Roof of the World’, Marco reaches 
the of his great journey across Asia, As mentioned in 

Chapter HI, Ptolemy considered Mount Imaos to be the 
boundary between ‘Inner Scythia’ and unknown ‘Outer 
Scythia’. 

Marco left the Pamirs, probably by a pass which I had crossed, 
and reached Kashgar, travelling down the Gez River. Elashgar 
is the chief dty of the vast plain known as Eastern Turkestan 
and in modem times as Sinkiang, or ‘The New Province’, and 
as Chinese Turkestan. It stretches for perhaps one thousand 
mi1p«! firom east to west and for half that distance from north to 
south. Its physical boundaries to the west consist of the Kizil 
Art, holding up the Pamirs, while on the soudi side rise the 
formidable ranges of the Kurakoram, termed ‘The Ridge-Pole 
of the World’, and the Kuen Lun, the latter being the Kasia 
Mountains of Ptolemy, whidi bound Serindia, as he termed the 
country. 

The Takla Makan desert occupies the centre of the great 
plain ^ which may best be described as a series of intensely desert 
areas, hinged by rich oases forming a horse-shoe, with the toe 
pointing west. These oases entirely depend on the irrigation 
water from the rivers issuing from the mighty mountain ranges, 
the rainfiJl being negUgible. 

Of the inhabitants of the Kashgar Oasis, Marco writes; 
‘They live by trade and handicrafts. They have splendid gardens 
and vineyards and frne farms. . . . There are a few Nestorian 


* It may mterest my readers to know diat when I informed the late Rudyard 
Kipling dut I had shot an Ovis Poli cxacdy ‘where the boulders and the snow lie’, 
he cxdaimed: *This is marvellous’. 
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full of all VinAs of idols, to which they offer great sacrifices, and 
pay great honour and worship’. Sachiu (Sha-chou) is now 
termed Tun-huang. It is the site of the caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas to which Marco refers, and the scaie of Stein’s amaz- 
ing fitid of manuscripts, dating from the fifth to the close of 
the tenth century a.d., together with a quantity of paintings 
and embroideries, some of which possess considerable artistic 
beauty. 

From Tung-huang Marco takes us back to the north side 
of the Gobi to Camul (Hand) and to other provinces. The ap- 
parmt reason for this digression was that he wished to embody 
information given him by the elder Polos. He first mentions 
Camul, now Hand, which was visited by the elder Polos and 
appears on the Catalan map. Westwards, we owe to Baie- 
detto’s hterary discoveries a new chapter on Icoguristan 
(Uighuristan) with its capital Carachoco (Kara-Khoja). Cover- 
ing the modem province of Turfan, it was the homeland of the 
Uighurs, whose civilising influence on the Mongols is referred 
to in Chapter Vm. Marco writes: ‘These idolaters are ex- 
ceedingly learned, according to their own laws and customs, 
and constandy apply themselves to the liberal arts’. Turfen is 
situated to the west of Hand, but Ghinghintalas, which has 
hem identifi<>d with the Barkul district, Hes around Lake 
Barkul to the north and was famous for its ‘salamander’, as 
asbestos was termed in the Middle Ages.’ 

To return to Tun-huang, the Polos travelled ‘ten days be- 
tween north-east and east’ to Suh-chou, the route ru nnin g aloi^ 
the anrimt limes discovered by Stein, who writes: For cm- 
turies thp; passage through the still extant Great ^iV^all, marked 
‘ YiJe, op. cit. i, p. ai6. 
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it was abandoned owing to the shrinkage of irrigation water 
from the mountains. 

Marco describes the road from Pern to neighbouring Char- 
chan as all one stretch of sand, and the grim Gobi, or Desert, is 
approached at Lop, after ‘five days across the sand, finding 
bad and bitter water’. At Lop (the modem Charklik), ‘tra- 
vellers who wish to CTOSS the Great Desert take a week’s rest 
in order to refresh themselves and their animals. At the end of 
the week, they take with them food for a month for man and 
beast and, leaving the dty, alter the desert. You must know, 
too, that this desert is said to be so long that it takes a year to 
cross it from one end to the other, but where the width is 
least, it is a month’s journey. And across the desert one must 
always ride a day and a rdght to find water. In all there are 
about twenty-eight places with water. . . . There are neither 
beasts nor birds, for they find nothing to eat. But you must 
know that even such a marvel is to be found there as I shall tdl 
you of. Know then, that when one travels by night across this 
desert, if anyone happens, through filling asleep or through 
any other cause, to remain behind or leave his companions, 
then, whai he wishes to rejoin them, he hears spirits speaking 
to him as if they were his companions, for sometimes they even 
call hiyn by name. And often a traveller is thus led astray, and 
never found again, so that many have died or disappeared in 
this way.’ It is interesting to note that Hsuan-tsang, the cele- 
brated Chinese traveller, whose journey is described in Chapter 
n, wrote: ‘The view was boundless, and in the night the 
demons and goblins raised fire-lights as numerous as the stars’. 

Cathay was reached ‘at a city called Sachiu’. Marco mentions 
that ‘they have many abbeys and monasteries, all of which are 
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and of the other provinces and kingdoms round about. And 
to this day his descendants still live there. . . . And diat is the 
place that in our country is known as Gog and Magog, but they 
call it Ung and Mungul. In each of these provinces there was a 
separate race; in Ung lived the Gogs and in Mungul the Tar- 
tars.’ Marco and Corvino made a mistake in identifying George 
with Prester John’s family. PeUiot points out that he belonged 
to another Christian tribe, the Onguts, who ruled over Ten- 
due,* but Marco’s account perpetuated the legend of a Prester 
John in Central Asia. 

To turn to another interesting question, here we surely have 
a reference to the Great Wall of China, more especially as die 
names must have been famihar to Marco, and so the sub- 
ject merits a digression. In the book of Genesis,* Magog is 
reckoned among the sons of Japheth with Gomer and Madai 
and Javan, and Tubal andMeshech and Tiras. Again,in the book 
of Ezekiel* we read ‘Son of Man, set thy face against Gog, the 
lanrl of Ma^og, the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal, and 
prophesy against Him’; and in the following chapter we read 
of Gog’s burial in Hamon-gog. Vaguely these tribes were, 
generally speaking, connected with the north-east end of the 
world (although Meshech was the port of Ophir), whence, in 
the Last Days, they would burst forth and devastate it. 

Moslem writers, it is to be noted, were aware of the Sadd 
Yajuj wa Majuj, as they termed it. They also knew of the Sadd- 
i-Iskandar, or ‘Barrier of Alexander’, and located it at the 
Darband position on the west side of the Caspian, and when the 
Mongols broke into Europe, the site of the ‘Barrier’, based 
originally on a vague report of the Great Wall, was temporarily 

» T’outig Pm, 1914, p. 13. * Genesis x, 2, * Ezekid xxxviH and nsxix . 
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by an imposing fort, has been greeted by travellers coming 
from Central Asia, as the threshold of true Cathay’.* 

The next dty mentioned is Canpichu (Kan-chau), where the 
Polos hved for a year. Marco then makes a second digression 
to tell us of Ezina (Etzina), situated to the north of Kan-Chau 
with its ruined dty of Kara-Khoto. And, referring to a journey 
he had made, he describes the forty days’ march across the 
desert to Karakoram, the capital of MongoHa, which was 
described by Rubruquis. 

After Karakoram we are told of the plain of Baikal; ‘Its 
itiViabifa-nfs are called Mecrit, and they are wild. They Hve by 
the chase. The most plentiful animals are stags; and I assure you 

they ride upon them The plain is bounded to the north by 

the Ocean.’ Here we then have an account of the reindeer- 
riding Tungus.* ‘In the islands round about that sea’, he adds, 
‘gerfdcons breed. And I tell you in very truth that that place 
is so far to the North that the North Star is left somewhat be- 
hind to the South.’ 

Marco after this astounding statement, made from hearsay 
evidence, invites us to return to Kan-chau and, resuming the 
journey ‘for five days through a region where many spirits 
can be heard speaking especially at night . . . one reaches, 
towards the east, a kingdom called Erguiul [Liang-chou]’. 
Eight more stages eastwards brought the travellers to Egrigaia 
^ing-hsia) in the province of Kansu. Thence the route lay 
through the province of Tenduc (Tiente), ‘which was the 
principal seat of Prester John, when he was Lord of the Tartars 

* On Ancient Central Asian Tracks, p. 240. 

» An excellent account of tbis interesting tribe is given by E. L. lindgren in the 
Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society for April 1935. 
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changed to the Caucasus position. It is, however, to be noted 
that, in die famous Catalan map, Gog and Magog are shown 
located in the north-east comer of the world with the note: 
‘Nations shut up by Alexander of Macedon . Further informa- 
tion is found in the statement of Abulfeda, which appears as 
the motto to the present chapter. To resume, when Kubilai 
heard of the approach of the Venetians, ‘he sent messengers 
to meet them at the distance of forty days’ journey’. They 
were now nearing their goal, and, after passing through Siada- 
chu (Hsuan-hua-fu) and Chagannor, or ‘The White Lake’, they 
were received by Kubilai Khan at Chandu (Shang-tu). hi this 
summer palace the Polos were given ‘a joyful and hospitable 
welcome’, and thus completed a great journey which had lasted 
‘no less than three and a half years’. 
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MARCO POLO TRAVELS TO YUNNAN AND BURMA 


‘'T’Y’ T^N the Great Khan’, we are told, ‘saw Marco, who was 

W a young man, he asked who he was.’ His father replied, 
‘Sire, he is my son and your servant’, whereupon Kubilai 
said, ‘He is welcome’. Again we read; ‘Now it happened that 
Marco learned so well the customs, languages and maimers 
of writing of the Tartars, that . . . not long after he had reached 
the Court of the Great Lord, he knew four languages, and 
their alphabets, and manner of writing’. He was dius duly 
qualified both to write about China and to serve Kubilai on 
important missions, not only in China, but even in distant 
‘India’— a term which probably indicated Indo-Chiaa and the 
Malay Archipelago. 

It is due to these qualifications that the descriptions he gives 
us of the various countries and provinces which he visited are 
of such inestimable value. His study of these countries was 
stimulated by Kubilai’s passion for hearing of the ‘novelties, 
customs and habits of foreign countries’. Consequently, he not 
only made a point of collecting information of interest, but 
‘he further cohected sundry wonderful things to present them 
to the Great Khan, who appreciated them greatly’. Masefield 
makes the charming remark that, ‘One feels the presence of 
Kubilai all through the narrative, as the red wine, dropped into 
the water-cup, suffuses all’. 

Marco begins his account of the wonders of Cathay with 
a description of the summer palace at Shang-tu, or Chandu 
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This Cambinskan, of which I have yow told, 

In royal vesdment sit on his deys, 

With diademe ful heighc in his paleys, 

And halt his feste, so solempne and so riche, 

That in this world ne was ther non it liche. 

Chaucer, ‘The Squieres Tale’ 
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(the Xanadu of Coleridge): ‘In this dty Kubilai Khan had an 
immens e palace made of marble and stone, -with halls and 
rooms all gilt and adorned with figures of beasts and birds, 
and pictures of trees and flowers of different kinds. It is most 
wondrously beautiful and marvellously decorated. On one 
side it is bounded by the city-wall, and firom that point another 
wall runs out enclosing a space of no less than sixteen milps^ 
with numerous springs and rivers and meadows. And the 
Great Khan keeps all kinds of animals in it, namely stags and 
fiUow-deer and roe-bucks.’ This charming description was 
read by Coleridge, who fell asleep and dreamed: 

la Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree. 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Dovm to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With towers and walls were girdled round: 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as die hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But the real capital was at Cambaluc.* Marco’s description 
of the palace runs: ‘It is the largest that ever was seen. ... It 
has no upper floor, but the basement is ten palms higher than 
the ground surrounding it, and the roof is surpassingly high. 
Flush with the floor of the palace, (here is a marble wall, 
runnii^ aU round, two paces wide. The palace is built in the 
centre of the wall, so that the whole of the wall around is like 
a vestibule to the palace, round which one can walk, and firom 

* Cambaluc is a corruption of Khan-baHq, or ‘City of tic Khan’, tie Mongol name 
for Peking, or Peiping, as it is now called. 
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wMch one can see outside. The outer edge of the wall holds 
up a fine pillared balcony, that one can look out of. On e arh 
side of die palace is a great marble staircase, which leads firom 
the ground to the top of the marble wall, and by which one 
reaches the palace. The inside walls of the halls and rooms are 
all covered with gold and silver, and on them are painted 
beautiful pictures of ladies and knights and dragons and beasts 
and birds and divers other things. The ceiling is also made in 
such a way that one sees nothing else on it, but pictures and 
gold. The great hall is so vast and large that quite six thousand 
men could banquet there. There are so many rooms as to surpass 
all behef. The beauty and size of this palace are so great that no 
one on earth, who had the necessary skill, could have planned 
or built it better. The roof is varnished in vermilion, green, 
blue, yellow, and all other colours; and so well and cunningly 
is this done, that it glitters like crystal, and can be seen shining 
firom a great way off all round.’ 

To quote again: ‘On his birthday the Great Khan dresses 
in wondrous robes of beaten gold, and twelve thousand barons 
and knights also dress in the same colour and after the same 
fitshion. But though their robes are of the same colour and 
fashion, yet they are not so cosdy; but all the same they are of 
silk and gold. And all of them have great golden belts. This rai- 
ment is given them by the Great Khan. And I assure you that 
some of these robes are adorned with precious stones and 
pearls to the value of 10,000 gold bezants. Robes of this value 
are not rare. And you must know that thirteen times a year does 
the Great Khan give rich robes to these twelve thousand barons 
and knights; and all these robes are similar to his own, and of 
great value. It is truly a wonderful dung, as you may see, and 
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Enough has been quoted to prove the amazing wealth of the 
Mongol dynasty under Kubilai. We now come to the important 
question of currency: ‘Know then that the Great Khan has 
money made as follows. He has the bark taken of a certain kind 
of tree, that is to say of the mulberry-tree, the leaves of which 
are eaten by silkworms; then he has the thin layer of skin that 
hes between the bark and the trunk, removed; and he has 
this shredded and pounded into a kind of paste, together with 
glue; this he then has rolled out into sheets, something like 
paper, which are completely black. When die sheets are ready 
he has them cut up into pieces of different sizes, but all of a 
rectangular shape, of greater length than breadth. . . . And 
all these sheets bear the Great Lord’s seal.’* Yule points out 
that the issue of paper money in China was at least as old as the 
beginning of the ninth century a.d. and that the Mongols 
issued paper money before the dynasty setded in China. It is 
remarkable that Marco never refers to the art of printing, al- 
though, as Yule puts it, the subject seems absolutely to chal- 
lenge its description.* 

I have recendy bem privileged to inspect a Latin edition of 
Marco Polo’s great work at the Columbian Library of Seville.* 
It was the private copy of Columbus and is enriched by frequent 
annotations in his own handwriting of considerable interest, 
which i shall mention and sometimes quote. They reved, as indeed 
Columbus proves time and again in his letteK, that he laboured 
under the mistaken belief that the Khihm or Great Khan was 

* It is interesting to note that I saw paper being manufectured j6om mulberry- 
tree pulp at Khotan. 

* Yule (Cordier edition), Introduction, p. 141. 

3 The valuable annotations are published in Raccolta di Document et Studiu Reale 
Comtnissione Columhana^ Rome, 1893. 
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such as no other Lord in the world, but he, could possibly do 
or keep up.’ It is interesting to note that in the ‘Romaunt of the 
Rose’ Chaucer writes of Mirthe: 

Ful yong he was, and mery of thought, 

And in samyt, with briddes wrought, 

And with gold beten fetisly, 

His body was clad ful richely. 

On their New Year’s Day the Khdkan and all his subjects 
dressed in white robes, and, as in Persia, white was the aus- 
picious colour. ‘On that day more than a himdred thousand 
splendid horses are given to the Great Khan’ The number 
appears to be exaggerated, but in view of the enormous tracts 
in Asia that had been nomadised and utilised solely for horse- 
and catde-breeding— sheep were not bred to any extent— the 
numbers of horses owned by the Mongols may well have run 
into millions. It was undoubtedly the age of the horse. 

Of Cambaluc Marco writes : ‘You must know that, counting 
those inside and those outside the dty (namely in the suburbs 
which, as you know^ are twelve, and very large, stretching 
beyond each of the twelve dty-gates), the houses and inhabit- 
ants of Cambaluc amount to such an immens e number, that it 
is not possible to count them. There are many more inbabirants 
in the suburbs than in the dty, for in them dwell and lodge 
all the merchants and other such people who come jfor their 
business; and they come in great numbers, both because the 
Lord lives in the dty, and because Cambaluc is such a good 
market that many merchants and others go there for their 
business. And I assure you that the suburbs have as fine houses 
and palaces as the dty, if you except, of course, that of the 
Great Lord.’ 
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oace passed along the routes he describes, but during many 
years went on mission after mission in various parts of China, 
ex p lains away any minor difficulties that may be experienced 
in tracing the exact routes he followed. Also, there were ob- 
viously summer routes and •winter routes, varying in accord- 
ance -with the height of the rivers, the snowfall and otha: cir- 
cumstances. 

Leaving Cambaluc on this important mission, in his first 
stage Marco reaches a river, the San-Knn, which he terms 
Pulsanghin. Its stone bridge — ^the finest in the world and -with- 
out equal— is ‘300 paces long and eight paces broad. ... It 
has twenty-four arches . . . and along each side there is a parapet 
of marble slabs. At the beginning of the bridge, there stands a 
very large and tall column, resting upon a marble tortoise, with 
a big marble lion at the foot, another very beautiful lion big 
and well made, Hes on the top of the column.’ 

Thirty imles beyond the bridge ‘one comes to a dty called 
Jonju [Cho-chou]. It contains many monasteries of the idola- 
ters. Beautiful gold and silver cloths and very fine sendals* are 
made there.’ To continue: ‘one mile out of Jonju, one finds two 
roads, one leading to the west, and the other to the south-east. 
The westerly road is that of Cathay, the other towards the great 
pro-vince of Manji.’* 

* Sendai, a dun silk texture, was much esteemed in medieval Europe, the oriflamme 
of France being made of it. And did not Chaucer in his ‘Doctor of Physic write? — 

‘In saug iim and in perse dad was alle 
Lined with taffata and with sendalle.* 

* Manji, or Manzi, is South China, conquered by Kubilai from the Sung dynasty. 
Moslem poets, Firdausi, for example, refer to Chin and Machin, or Cathay and 
Manji. The men of Noriem China used Manji, or ‘Sons of Barbarians*, in contempt, 
while the southerners, in return, termed the men of the nordi Petai, or ‘Fools of the 
North*. 
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still ruling in Cathay, whereas both the dynasty and the naTn< » 
for the country had disappeared. Yet, to give a single instance, 
he fi rmly believed that Cuba was Chipangu or Japan, and 
that the natives of Guanahani were undoubtedly at war 
with the Great Khan. To resume, in the chapter on Caui- 
balu Columbus mentions the purchase by the Kftdkan of 
gold arid jewels in return for notes. Marco notices the care 
that the Khdkan took in having trees planted on both sides 
of ihe high roads with their post-houses. ‘In sandy and 
desert tracks and on rocky mountains, where it would be 
impossible, he has stone cairns and pillars set up to show 
the way.’ He also refers to a ‘kind of stone that bums like 
wood. You must know that all over the province of Cathay 
there is a kind of black stone, which is dug out of the moun- 
tains like any other kind of stone, and bums like wood. These 
stones make no flame, except a litde at the beginning when diey 
are lit, like charcoal, and by merely remaining red-hot they 
give out great heat. They keep alight better than wood. If you 
put them into the fire at night and kindle them well, I assure 
you that they remain alight all night, so that you will still find 
the fire burning in the morning. And you must know that these 
stones are burnt all over the province of Cathay.’ Coal was 
apparently unknown to Marco and he would hardly be aware 
that it was burned by the Roman legionaries in Britain. Colum- 
bus comments on this subject: Lapides que ardent. 

So much, then, for the wonders of the court of Kubilai Khan. 
Marco now starts on his journeys in China and we read: ‘You 
must know, then, that the Great Lord sent Messer Marco, the 
author of this book, as an envoy into the parts lying to the 
West’. The 6ct that Marco was not a traveller who merely 
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Han dynasty; and in it was discovered the celebrated Nestorian 
monument referred to in Chapter IV. 

Upon leaving it Marco travelled for three days across a fair 
plain. This was succeeded by a twenty days’ ride through moun- 
tains and valleys and forests belonging to the province of 
Cuncan (Han-chung), which brought the tireless Vaietian 
to Acbaluc, ‘the white city on the frontier of Manji’. The 
annotation of Columbus here runs: muscatum, furmentim, 
resume Travelling ever westwards, Sindu fri (Chentu fri), then 
as now the capital of Szechuan, was visited. Here Marco first 
admired the Kiansui or Upper Yangtse, ‘which, flows into the 
Ocean Sea, at a distance of some 8o or lOO days’ journey. 
Along this river stand many cities and towns. There is great 
shipping on it, I mean an immense multitude of ships, such a 
number as no one who has not seen them, could ever credit. 
The amount and quantity of great merchandise that traders 
carry up and down this river is also so vast, diat no one, who 
has not seen it, could possibly believe it. So big is the river, that 
you would rather think it a sea than a river.’ Naves et merces 
inmmere, is the comment of Columbus. 

Marco now enters Tibet and writes: ‘Tibet is an immensely 
large province, with a language of its own. ... It is so vast a 
province that it contains eight kingdoms. . . . They are a bar- 
barous people. They have very large mastiffi, as big as donkeys. 
"When travelling in Lesser Tibet I was warned never to ap- 
proach an encampment without calling out. Whoi this was 
done the dogs were held, and not until then was it safe to ap- 
proach. The travellers rode for twenty days through un- 
inhabited country which was infested by ‘many fierce and 

• Musk, -wlieat, rice. 
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Following the western highway Marco traverses an ex- 
tremely rich, densely populated area, to Tai-yuan fu, which he 
notes as being the only district in Cathay that produces wine. 
Perhaps Chang kien, who introduced the vine from Ferghana 
into China about no b.c., taught the making of wine to the 
inhabitants of this dty. From Tai-yuan fu ‘one rides towards 
the west for seven days through a most beautiful region to 
Pianfii [Ping-yung fu]’, Marco then takes us to Caichu, the 
home of the celebrated Golden King, who was, according to 
the romantic story, served only by beautiful girls, and was 
betrayed into the hands of Prestcr John. For two years the un- 
fortunate Golden King was put to mind the cattle, ‘but upon 
acknowledging the suzerainty of his captor, he was sent back 
to his kingdom’.* 

Marco admired the Hoang-ho, or ‘Yellow River’, which he 
knew by the Mongol name of Karamoran, or ‘Black River’. 
He maations that ‘no bridge can span it; for truly it is very 
broad and deep and swift’. A constant source of danger 
owing to its devastating floods, it was termed by an emperor 
‘from the remotest ages my country’s sorrow’. 

Continmng to pass through districts fertile and prosperous 
with ginger, silk and pheasants, as annotated by Columbus, 
Marco reaches ‘the great thriving dty of Kenjanfu’, the capital 
of Shansi. ‘The dty is thriving with trade and handicrafts. 
They have great quantities of silk. Gold and silver cloths of all 
kinds are made there.’ The province was ruled from a magnifi- 
cent palace by Mangalai, the third son of Kubilai. This dty, 
better known as Smgan fu, was once the capital of the great 

* Altun Khan was tie king of tie Kin or ‘Golden’ dynasty referred to on 
page 8i. 
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very big head, and eyes larger than a big loaf; their mouth is 
so big, that they can swallow a man whole; their teeth are 
enormous. They are so immeasurably large and fierce, diat 
there is no man or beast that does not fear them; all are terrified 
by them.’ Mentioning that large numbers of horses are bred in 
the province, Marco remarks: ‘You must also know that the 
people of this province ride with long stirrups like Fren chme n*. 
Another very interesting observation runs: ‘If it happened that 
a handsome and noble man, or any other person who had a 
fine shadow, came to lodge in the house of a man of this 
province, they killed him at night with poison or with some 
other means . . . because they thought that his fine shadow and 
his good graces, as well as his wisdom and his soul, remained 
in the house’. This disagreeable compliment was paid in many 
parts of the world. Cases have been reported on the Volga 
and on the North-West Frontier of India. Even in Europe we 
have Southey’s ‘St. Romuald’: 

‘But’, quoth the Traveller, ‘wherefore.did he leave 
A flock that knew his saindy worth so well?’ 

« m • • • * • 

‘Why, Sir/ the Host replied, 

‘We thought perhaps that he might one day leave us; 

And then should strangers have 

The good man’s grave, 

A loss like that would naturally grieve us; 

‘For he’ll be made a saint of to be sure. 

Therefore we thought it prudent to secure 
His relics while we might; 

And so we meant to strangle him one night/ 

Continuing his exploration, Marco reaches the province 
of Zardandan,^ with its capital of Vochan, or Yung-chang fii, 

I This is a Persian word signifying ‘Gold Teeth’. 
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cruel wild beasts, that axe so dangerous and terrible’. This wild 
area aided in a region with small towns and villages, where 
on the customs of its girls Marco makes the comment, ‘that 
is a fine country for young men from sixteen to twenty-four 
to go to’. Columbus also comments on the fact that virgins 
were not sought in marriage. Marco mentions that amber and 
coral find a ready market. As regards coral, I took several 
strings of it to be distributed as gifts when I travelled in the 
Pamirs, so wide-spread is the favour it finds in countries 
situated in these uplands far remote ftom the sea. 

On quitting the province of Tibet we have a more fertile 
province in Gaindu (Chiung-tu), where salt — ‘the pieces are 
as big as a two-penny loaf’ — ^serves as money. It is bounded 
by the Brius, which Marco did not realise was the Upper 
Yangtse. 

He now altered the wide-spreading province of Carajan, 
or Yunnan, ‘which comprises no less than seven kingdoms’. 
The capital, Yachi (Yunnan fu), is noted as cont ainin g ‘diffa- 
ent kinds of people: some of them worship Mahomet, othas 
are idolaters, and a few more are Nestorian Christians’. 

One of the most striking passages in the book is Marco’s 
reaction to the crocodile: ‘In this province there are great 
snakes or serpents of such immeasurable size as to strike you 
dumb; and they are truly hideous, both to look upon and to 
hear of. I will tell you how big and long they are. Know, then, 
that in very truth there are some ten paces long, as big as a 
large cask, for they have a girth of some ten palms. These 
are the biggest. In front, near the head, they have two short 
legs, without feet, but furnished with three claws, one large 
and two small, like those of ftlcons and lions. They have a 
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rides no less than two and a half days constantly downhill . . . 
and reaches a province towards the south, on the borders of 
India, called Mien. One travels fifteen days through difficult 
country and great forests, where there are elephants and uni- 
corns in vast numbers.’ At Miai (Tagaung), situated on the 
Irrawaddy above Mandalay near the ruins of Old Pagan, 
Marco describes a tomb ‘with two stone towers covered, the 
one with gold, and the other with silver. . . . Ihe upper part 
was round, and hung all about with gilt bells, which tinkled 
every time the wind blew among them.’ This, tiien, was the 
limit of Marco’s journey, for he clearly did not visit Bangak, 
albeit he refers to its cottons and precious spices. Columbus 
annotates: Bombiam copia, zinz iber, zucarum elephantes, specie.^ 

It is diffi cult to trace the return route of the illustrious 
Venetian to Vochan. He mmtions somewhat vaguely the 
province of Caugigu, which Cordier believes to be the Kiao- 
Chi-Kwe of the Chinese, situated far to the south-east of Ta- 
gaung. Again, Aniu according to the same authority represents 
Northern Annam, with Toloman, or ‘The Mountain Bar- 
barians’, to the east of Vochan. Finally, north of Toloman is 
the province of Chuju, where, interested as ever in sport, the 
author gives us a spirited account of how tigers are hunted by 
an archer and two dogs. 

As already stated, Marco made more than one journey in 
China, and consequently it is impossible to trace the exact 
route which he followed in every instance, but he finally 
b rings us back to Sindu-fu, after giving to his readers down die 
ages an unrivalled account of the provinces, cities and people 
which he had visited. 

I Abundance of cotton, ginger, sugar, dephants, spices. 
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where ‘they make a gold case, fitted to their teeth, and cover 
both the upper and lower ones —a fact which Columbus also 
annotated. Here Marco describes tattooing in some detail. He 
also refers to the eccentric custom of the couvade. To quote 
firom the Luciniade; ‘ 

En Am^rique, en Corse, et chez riberien, 

En France, mSme encore chez le Venamien, 

Au pays Navarrois, lorsqu’une femme accouche, 

L’epouse sort du lit et le mari se couche. 

Marco now breaks off the narrative of his journey to give 
an account of the batde fought between the Mongols and the 
King of Mien (Burma) and Bangala (Bengal), which he wit- 
nessed in 1278. The Burmese army advanced into Yunnan to 
attack the invaders with a force composed of two thousand 
elephants, carrying wooden towers each held by twelve 
archers, supported by a large force of horsemm. The Mongols, 
some 12,000 horsemen, took up their position in a place with a 
thick forest close by. Their horses would not fece the elephants; 
so they tied them up and discharged their arrows with such 
effect that the elephants ‘turned in flight towards the king’s 
men, and with such fury that the whole world seemed to be 
collapsing. . . . When the Tartars saw that the enemy had 
turned tail, they hewed them down, and gave chase, slaying 
them so mercilessly that truly it was a pitiful sight to see.’ 

After describiug this historical battle Marco resumes the 
narrative of his journey ‘On leaving this province one begins 
to go down a great descent. And you must know that one 

* Yule, in voL ii, p, 91, gives most interesting notes on this custom. I owe to him 
the above quotation from a poem by Sacombe, published in 1790. A recent traveller 
in Corsica mentions that the custom of couvade sdll prevails in the island. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


MARCO POLO EXPLORES MA^gI 


M arco Polo started on his second great journey, or series of 
journeys in China, firom Jonju, where, as mentioned in the 
last chapter, the two imperial highways biiurcated. Travelling 
through fertile, densely populated country for four days, he 
reached a second Cachanfu (Hochien fu), in the province of 
rVithli, which ‘is aossed by a large river on which great 
quantities of merchandise are carried to Cambaluc’. Every- 
where he notes thriving centres, but he especially praises 
Tandin fii (Yen-chou), which ‘has dependent upon it elevMi 
imperial cities, namely, cities that are noble and of great 
wealth’. 

Marco here breaks off his narrative to eulogise ‘the maidens 
of Cathay who are without peer as regards virtue, and the 
keeping of the ornament of modesty’. Is he making a com- 
parison with Venice when he continues; ‘If it happen they go 
abroad on some fitting errand, they go in the company of 
their mothers without looking shamelessly into people’s feces, 
and wearing certain pretty hats of theirs, which prevent them 
looking up’? To turn to other customs, Marco notes that the 
Cathayans had eighty-four idols. He was especially interested 
in idols ‘who are concerned with the finding of lost objects’, 
partly because a ring that he had lost was found through their 
agency. But he hastois to add, somewhat ungenerously one 
would ‘Not that I made them any offering or paid rever- 

ence to them’. Surely an offering to the priest was called for! 
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And I Marcus Paulas was in this Citie of Singuy [Su-chou], and did tell 
standing upon a bridge at one time hue thousande shippes or barkes that 
sailed vpon this riuer, and vpon thie riuer there standeth two hundred 
Cities, being greater than this that we have spoken of. 

John Fraivcpton, Marcus Paulus, ch. 94 

In this lond is the port of Zeitona which is a verie riche citie and of grete 
trate, and hath a verie good port. Here is grete trat of clothe of golde, and 
of sylke and perles and pretiose stones, and of all sort of spyces. 

Barlow, A Brief Summe of Geographie 
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Continuing his journey, Marco strikes the Great Canal at 
Sinjumatu (Hsin-chou-ma-tou), where he comments: ‘This 
city possesses such immense shipping, I mean such a number of 
ships, that no one who has not been there, can believe it’. 
After passing through other cities and travelling some thirteen 
days ftom Sinjumatu, the Hoang-ho is reached. Yule, widi his 
amaTing industry, supplies a sketch-map showing the course of 
this wayward river which, from about a.d. 1200 to 1853, 
discharged into the Ocean so ftr to the south of its present 
course.* 

Before crossing into Manji, Marco gives some account of its 
conquest by Kubihii’s general, Baian, who took dty after dty 
until he reached Kinsai, the capital. There, according to Marco, 
the Facftir,* as he terms the Sung Emperor, ‘who found all his 
pleasure in women and in doing good, to the poor’, fled to 
islands in the Ocean. Actually Marco was mistaken, since the 
Emperor to whom he refers died in 1274, and Kinsai was sur- 
rendered two years later by the Empress-Regent on behalf of 
the Emperor, who was a boy of four. 

Continuing his description of the dries visited, Marco esped- 
ally refers to Yaryu (Yang-chou), since he held the govern- 
ment of this dty for three years by order of the great Khan. 
No wonder he was able to give sudi detailed and accurate 
accounts of the various dries of Manji! 

He nejct mentions die province of Nanking to the west, 
which was noted for its abundance of sflk. After the overthrow 
of the Mongol or Yuen dynasty, the Ming dynasty made 

* Op. at. ii, p. 144. 

* or signifying ‘Son of Heaven’, was the title given to die Em- 

peror China by die old Persian and Arab wtiteis. 
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Nanking their capital. To-day, as we know, Nanking, once 
again, occupies that position. 

We are told of the capture of Sanianfu (Hsiang-yang fii), 
and Marco daitns credit for the construction by hh followers 
of ‘mangonels, capable of throwing stones of three hundred 
pounds in weight’. The eflfect on the defenders was terrifying 
and the city surrendered. This claim, however, is not accepted, 
since the dty apparently capitulated in March 1373, whereas 
the Polos did not reach China on their second journey until 
some two years later.^ 

Marco struck the Yangtse near the sea and again eulogises it: 
‘This river, the greatest in the world, is so long, and crosses so 
many regions, and has so many cities on its banks, that I may 
assert that there are more boats on it laden widi more precious 
and costly wares, than sail on all the rivers and seas of the 
Christians put together. ... I have heard from the official 
that gathers the Great Khan’s revenue, that two hundred 
thousand boats sail on that river annually.’ At the dty of 
Chen-Chiang Fu, Marco notes that, in 1278, Marsakis,® a Nes- 
torian Christian, was appointed Governor for three years and 
built two churches. It is interesting to note how Kubilai chose 
his offidals, and also the usual length of their tenure of office. 

Among the many dties Marco traversed, special maition 
must be made of Suju (Su-chou) with its circuit of sixty miles, 
its vast population, induding ‘wise merchants, dever in all 
handicrafts, and great natural philosophers, and great leeches 
who are learned in the secrets of nature’. Situated in one of the 
gardens of China, and possessing easy access to the sea, the dty 

* For an explanation of diis difficulty vide Hudson, op, dt, p. 151. 

» Probably Mar Sergius. 
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Against this was the fact that the Sung dynasty was eSete and 
that the people were ‘incapable of handling arms’. The Chinese 
have a proverb that ‘nails are not made from good iron, nor 
soldiers from good men’, and this attitude of mind helps to 
explain their weainess in defending their country. They fell 
an easy prey to the virile Mongols, who, under Kubdai, appear 
to have administered the country with considerable success. 
Marco Polo’s description of Kinsai represented the culmination 
of the wonders of the Far East, which caused Europe to marvel, 
while the Venetians nicknamed him II Milione. 

Upon resuming his travels, Marco traversed a fertile country 
until he reached the kingdom of Fuju (Fu-chien). ‘One jour- 
neys six days to the south-east, over mountains and valleys, 
and through regions thickly studded with cities, towns and 
villages. . . . The people will eat the whole of a man who has 
died a violent death and they say that it is excellent food. . . . 
They are always on the look-out for an opportunity of killing 
someone, to drink his blood, and then eat him.’ Afrer reading 
of the marvels of Kinsai, it is rather a shock to frnd such 
barbarous savages on the borders of civilised China, but wild 
tribes are still known to exist in the upper part of the Canton 
province, where they are known as ‘dogs-heads’. 

On the Min River he visited Kenlinfu (Chien-ming fu), 
with three splendid bridges. Farther on, a great sugar-cane 
area was reached in the neighbourhood of Fuju (Fu-chou), and 
six days’ journey from Fvyu brought the traveller to the cele- 
brated port of Zaitun (Chuan-chau),‘ situated to the north of 
the modom port of Amoy. 

* Zaitun signifies an. olive tree in Aiabic and Per sian , and was c on sid e red to be a 
suitable approxiination to the difficult Chinese word. Similarly Jerusalem was termed 
Zaitumydi. 
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was coupled by the Chinese with Hang-chou in the celebrated 

There’s Paradise above, ’tis true, 

But here below we’ve Hang and Su. 

To quote once again: ‘After three days, one reaches the most 
noble city of Kinsai, which is as much as to say in our language, 
the “City of Heaven”.* Seeing that we have now come to this 
city, we will tell you of its splendour: and it is truly worth 
while, for verily it is the noblest and richest dty in the world.’ 
For his description of Kinsai, Marco relies on a letter sent by the 
Empress-Regent to Baian, the accuracy of which he guaran- 
tees. According to it, ‘the city was about one hundred miles 
in circuit, and this is because (apart from the immense number 
of people) the streets and canals are very broad; and then there 
are the open places’. The dty possessed twelve major guilds 
for the prindpal crafts, and ‘The merchants are so many and 
so wealthy, that no one could tell the whole truth, so extra- 
ordinary is it. And I will add that the great men and their wives 
do not hin g with their own hands: they live with as much 
delicacy and cleanliness as if they were kings. And their womea, 
too, are most delicate and augel-hke.’ 

Marco describes the lake with two islands, containing beauti- 
ful and sumptuous palaces, his description recalling die wonders 
of Udaipur. The system of hospitals, the guards on each of the 
twelve thousand bridges, the watch for outbreaks of fire, the 
numerous public baths, the paved streets, the carriages and the 
enormous reveaiue all point to greater prosperity and a higher 
civilisation than anything prevafling at the period in Europe. 

* Actually Kitisai (Hang-chou) signiEes ‘the capital’, hut, owing to the chaims of 
its courtesans, Marco writes: ‘when foreigners retum home they say that they have 
heen in the City of Heaven, and long to be able to return there*. 
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Marco Polo explores Manji 

to know that the followers of Manes had. established them- 
selves on the Pacific Ocean to the number of 700,000 families. 
Did not Simon de Montfbrt lead a Crusade against the Albi- 
genses, who were accused of Manichaeism, in 1209? Thus this 
pessimistic creed spread fi:om the Pacific to the Atlantic — ^an 
amazing range in view of the difficulties of intercourse in the 
Middle Ages. 

Marco concludes this section of his great work as follows; 
‘Of the nine kingdoms of Manji, we have told you only of 
three, namely Yanju, Kinsai and Fuju. Of these you have been 
well informed . . . because Messer Marco himself traversed 
them. ... Of the other six, he heard and learned many things, 
but, as he did not traverse them, his description could not be 
as full as for the others. Hence we will be silent concerning 
them.’ 
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l£ Kinsai were the greatest of cities, Zaitun was the greatest 
of ports: ‘Here is the harbour whither all the ships of India come 
widi much costly merchandise. ... It is also die port whither 
go the merchants of Manji. . . . And I assure you that the Great 
Khan receives enormous revenues from this dty and port, for 
you must know that all the ships that come from India pay ten 
per cent of the value of the goods. ... It is one of the two 
greatest harbours in die world for the amount of its trade.’ 
It is difficult to guess what other harbour was comparable to it, 
or whether this was merely an idiom of the age, as Yule sug- 
gests. Ibn Battuta is more emphatic: ‘The harbour of Zaitun is 
one of the greatest in the world— I am wrong, it is the greatest’. 
Again Marco writes: ‘In this province they make porcelain 
dishes, of all sizes, the finest that can be imagined. There are 
quantities of them and they are cheap, so cheap indeed, that for 
a Venetian grosso you can purdiase three of them, such fine 
ones, that you could not imagine finer.’ This is very early use 
of the word ‘porcelain’. Marco in his account of Yunnan men- 
tions that ‘they use white porcelain, namely the shells one finds 
in the sea’, and thereby gives the derivation of the word. 
Actually, I understand that ground shells are only utilised in the 
manufacture of the soft-paste ware. 

In the section dealing with Zaitun, thanks to Benedetto, 
we have firesh material of importance dealing with a sect 
who ‘in a certain temple of theirs had three painted figures, 
representing three aposdes— three of the seveuty who wmt 
about the world preaching’. The Polos were much interested 
and finally decided they were Christians. Actually, as PelHot 
points out,^ they were Manichaeans. It is indeed interesting 

* Journal des Savants, Jan. 1929, p. 42. 
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If Kinsai were die greatest of cities, Zaitun was the greatest 
of ports: ‘Here is die harbour whither all the ships of India come 
with much cosdy merchandise. ... It is also the port whither 
go the merchants of Manji. . . . And I assure you that the Great 
Khan receives enormous revenues from this city and port, for 
you must know that all the ships that come from India pay ten 
per cent of the value of the goods. ... It is one of die two 
greatest harbours in die world for the amount of its trade.’ 
It is difficult to guess what other harbour was comparable to it, 
or whether this was merely an idiom of the age, as Yule sug- 
gests. Ibn Battuta is more emphatic: ‘The harbour of Zaitun is 
one of the greatest in the world— I am wrong, it is the greatest’. 
Again Marco writes: ‘In this province they make porcelain 
dishes, of all sizes, the finest that can be imagined. There are 
quantities of them and they are cheap, so cheap indeed, that for 
a Venetian grosso you can purchase three of them, such fine 
ones, that you could not imagine finer.’ This is very early use 
of the word ‘porcelain’. Marco in his account of Yunnan men- 
tions that ‘they use white porcelain, namely the shells one finds 
in the sea’, and thereby gives die derivation of the word. 
Actually, I understand that grotmd shells are only utilised in the 
manufacture of the soft-paste ware. 

In the section dealing with Zaitun, thanks to Benedetto, 
we have fresh material of importance dealing with a sect 
who ‘in a certain temple of theirs had three painted figures, 
representing three aposdes — ^three of the seventy who wait 
about the world preaching’. The Polos were much interested 
and finally decided they were Christians. Actually, as Pdliot 
points out,^ they were Manichaeans. It is indeed interesting 

* Journal ies Savants, Jsta. 1929, p. 42. 
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THE POLOS RETimN TO EUROPE 


F or seventeen years the Polos had lived in China, where 
they had amassed considerable wealth. But they feared 
what might happen to them if the aged Kubilai died, and began 
to yearn for home. The Khdkatty however, was unwilling to 
lose th p'fn, and but for a happy chance we should in all prob- 
ability have lost their priceless records. 

Arghun 'K’barij the Ilkhan of Persia, who was Kubilai’s great- 
nephew, had lost his fevourite wife, Bolgana,' in 1286. Some 
three years kter, envoys from the Ilkhan reached Khm-haliq 
to report the death of Bolgana, who ‘had left it stated in her 
will iat no lady sit on her throne or be the wife of Arghun, 
she were of her own lineage’. Kubilai warmly welcomed 
these envoys from this distant part of his vast empire and, agree- 
ing to fulfil their request, in due course ‘summoned a lady 
called Cocachin, who was of the lineage of the Queen Bolgana, 
and was seventeen years old, and most beautiful and charming*. 
The three barons who constituted the mission were given a 
strong escort for the bride and rode for eight months on their 
way back to Persia by land, but, owing to hostilities between 
warring Tartar rulers, the route was closed and they were 
forced to return and report their feilure to the Khdkan. 

‘At that time, Messer Marco had returned from India, after 
traversing many strange seas, and had told many novelties of 
those lands.’ The barons, who were almost certainly influenced 

> Tlie word agnifies a 'sable’. 
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He was die first Traveller to trace a route across die whole longitude of 
Asia, tiaming and describing kingdom aitcr kingdom which he had seen 
widi his own eyes; the deserts of Persia, the flowering plateaux and wild 
gorges of Badakhshan, the jade-bearing rivers of Ehotan, the Mongolian 
Steppes, cradle of the power that had so lately threatened to svwllow up 
Christendom, the new and brilliant Court that had been established at 
Cambaluc: The first Traveller to reveal China in all its wealth and vasmess, 
its mighty rivers, its huge cities, its rich manufiictures, its swarming popu- 
ladon, the inconceivably vast fleets that quickened its seas and its inland 
waters; to tell us of the nations on its borders with all their eccentricities of 
mantier and worship; of Tibet with its sordid devotees; of Burma with 
its golden pagodas and their tinkling crowns; of Laos, of Siam, of Cochin 
China, of Japan, die Eastern Thule, with its rosy pearls and gold^- 
roofed palaces; the first to speak of that Museum of Beauty and Wonder, 
still so imperfectly ransacked, the Indian Archipelago, source of those 
aromatics thm so highly prized and whose origin was so dark; of Java 
the Pearl of Islands; of Sumatra with its many Kings, its costly products, 
and its cannibal races; of the naked savages of Nicobar and Andaman; of 
Ceylon the Isle of Gems widi its Sacred Mountain and its Tomb of Adam; 
of India The Great, not as a dreamland of Alexandrian fables, but as 
a country seen and partially explored, with its virtuous Brahmans, its 
obscene ascetics, its diamonds and die strange tales of their acquisition, 
its sea-beds of pead, and its powerful sun; the first in medieval times to 
give any distinct account of the secluded Christian Empire of Abyssinia, 
and die semi-Chrisdan Idand of Socotra; to speak, thot^ indeed dimly, 
of Zangibar with its n^roes and its ivory, and of die vast and distant 
Madagascar, borderir^ on die Dark Ocean of the South, with its Rue and 
other monstrosities; and, in a remotely opposite region, of Siberia and the 
Arctic Ocean, of dog-dedges, white bears, and reindeer-riding Tunguses. 
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I will tell you, too, of a great wonder concerning one of the 
palaces of the Lord of this island. You must know that he has a 
very large palace, all covered with fine gold. Just as we roof 
our houses and churches wfith lead, so this palace is all roofed 
over with fine gold: so the value of it is such that one can 
barely calculate it. Further, the floors of the chambers, of which 
there is a great number, are also of fine gold, over two fingers 
in thickness. . , . They have pearls in abundance, of a rose 
colour, very beautiful, and round, and large. They are worth as 
much as the white ones, more indeed. . . . Besides pearls, they 
also have abundance of many kinds of precious stones. It is a 
rich island, so rich that no one can tell its wealth.’ The annota- 
tion of Columbus on Cyampagu, as it is termed in the Latin 
text, runs: aurum in copia maxima margarite Tubee. No wonder 
that, in view of its reported situation fifteen hundred miles 
east of China and die incredible wealth mentioned by Marco 
Polo, Japan was his objective. 

Marco gives an interesting account of the unsuccessful 
expedition of Kubilai against Japan, with an amusing descrip- 
tion of a clever ruse by which die invaders, marooned on a 
small island, seized the Japanese transports. He then sums up: 
‘You must know that the sea in which these islands He, is called 
the Sea of Chin, which means die sea opposite Manji, for in 
the language of the islanders. Chin means Maryi. . . . Moreover 
I will add that this Sea of Chin, yet is nothing but the Ocean 
Sea. They call it the Sea of China, just as we speak of the Sea 
of England, or the Sea of Rochelle.’ 

Marco now returns to Zaitun and "writes: ‘On lea'ving the 
port of Zaitun, one sails quite fifteen hundred miles to the west- 
south-west . . . and reaches a country called Chamba. . . . Every 
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by their conversations ■with the Venetian, decided, to return to 
Persia by sea, and realising the great value of the experienced 
Marco Polo, begged the Khdkan to send them back by sea 
and to allow the Polos to accompany them. Kubilai most un- 
willingly granted this request. He then prepared a fleet of four- 
teen ships, furnished with supphes for two years; and thus, 
early in 1292, the Princess, in charge of the barons and the Polos, 
started on her long voyage to the Persian Gulf— a voyage which 
lasted over two years. 

Marco at this point refers to die composition of a fleet iu 
China, and incidentally proves how far ahead the Chinese 
were of the Europeans in this respect, probably because the 
Chinese built for Ocean voyages, whereas Europeans mainly 
constructed ships for use in the Mediterranean Sea. He "writes: 
‘The ships, upon which the merchants go to India, are made of 
a wood called fir, and of pine. They have a deck. On diis deck, 
there are, in most of them, sixty cabins, in each of which a 
merchant can live comfortably . . . some of the bigger ships 
also have, inside them, thirteen tanks or compartments, made 
of strong boards firmly joined together; thus, if the ship 
should chance by any accident to spring a leak, then the water 
fills into the bilge, which is always kept empty, and hey stop 

he leak Moreover hey carry a much larger cargo than our 

ships.’ 

Before describing he countries he visited on this and oher 
voyages, Marco first refers to Japan, which he did not "visit. 
‘Chipangu [Japan]’, he states, ‘is an island towards he east, 
in he high seas, 1500 miles from he continent. It is a very large 
ifland. . ; . You must know hat hey have immense quantities 
of gold, because it is found on he spot in great abundance. . . . 
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for the Arab navigators. Locac is identified witii die 
coast of the Malay Peninsula, In connexion with Locac a 
curious error has arisen. Marco’s description was misinterpreted 
into a voyage actually made to Java, and it was accepted that 
the distances of the places mentioned in his onward voyage 
must be measured not firom Chamba but from Java. Through 
this misinterpretation of his words, Marco is made to describe 
a great, fertile, auriferous continent called Locac, situated about 
one thousand miles to the south-south-west of Java, By a 
printer’s error this country of Locac became Beach! 

In the globe constructed by Bdiaim in 1492, the very year 
in which Columbus discovered the New World, Java Minor 
is shown in the area of Tasmania, whereas it actually was 
Sumatra. Indeed Marco makes no mention of lands situated to 
the south of Java. But his words were misunderstood and it 
was beheved that he had described and visited the Great Southern 
Continent. 

To resume, from Locac the fleet sailed five hundred miles to 
the south, to an island, Pentam, which is clearly Bentan, situ- 
ated at the eastern extremity of the Straits of Malacca. 

Marco next apparently leads us for some sixty miles be- 
tween Locac and Pentam, and then to the south-east for thirty 
miles through the Straits: ‘To an island that forms a kingdom; 
bodi it and its capital are called Malaiur’. This word presum- 
ably is die same as Malay, and Penzer possesses evidence that 
it was the name of a district on the East Sumatran coast. Of 
Java the Less, or Sumatra, Marco writes: ‘In this island there 
are immaise riches — ^abundance of precious spices, aloes-wood, 
brazil-wood, ebony and many other kinds of spices that on 
account of the great distance, and the dangers of the voy^e, 
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year they send a tribute of elephants and aloes-wood to the 

Great Khan And I will add that, in the year 1285, 1 , Marco 

Polo, was in that kingdom, and this King at that time had three 
hundred and twenty-six childroi’ — thus rivalling Path Ali 
.Shah, ‘the philoprogenitive ruler of Persia’, as Lord Curzon 
termed him. 

Chamba formed part of the present province of Annam, and 
Marco concludes his description by a reference to ‘the wood 
called ebony, which is exceedingly black, and of which chess- 
men and ink-holders are made’. 

The next chapter runs: ‘You must know that, on leaving the 
King dom of Chamba, one sails fifteen hundred miles south- 
south-east and reaches a very large island called Java.* Ac- 
cording to experienced sailors who know the matter well, it 
is the largest island in the world. . . . The greater part of the 
spices sold in the world, comes firom this island.’ 

To resume the voyage: ‘One sails between south and south- 
west for seven hundred miles, after whidi one find two islands, 
one larger and one smaller. The one is called Sondur and the 
odia: Condur. One leaves these islands and rihen proceeds for 
some five hundred miles to the south-east. One then reaches 
a continaital province, called Locac, which is very laige and 
rich. . . . From this country come all the porcelain shells that 
are used as money in differait countries.’ 

The Sondur and Condur islands are well known to-day 
as Pulo Condore, which constituted an important landmark 

* It must be remembezed that Marco weaves into his description countries and 
islands which he visited on previous voyages. Java was not visited on the final voyage, 
and Marco picks up the thread of his narrative firom Chamba and not from Java, 
Generally speaking, he is not very dear in this section of his voyages. Java is, of course, 
very much smaller than Sumatra. 
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this area, at three days’ sailing due west of Sumatra. Here, 
Marco tells us, ‘there are men— indeed, they are the m^ority— 
with tails a palm long*. It is not gaierally known that in the 
Middle Ages there were similar stories about our ancestors! 
In the ‘Romance of Coeur de Lion’, the Emperor of Cyprus 
exclaims: 

*Out Taylands, out of my palys! 

Now go, and say your tayled King 

That I do owe him nothing/ ^ 

Finally we have the kingdom of Fansur, situated down the 
west coast of Sumatra, where Marco refers to ‘the best camphor 
in the world, called Fansur Camphor’. He also gives an inter- 
esting description of the preparation of sago. These petty states 
of Sumatra, under the stimulus of Islam, rapidly changed. In 
the early fourteenth century, Ibn Battuta was received by the 
Sultan of Jawa, ‘who was constantly engaged in warring for 
the faith against the infidels’. In 1615 Achin, which established 
its hegemony over these coastal states, despatched an expedition 
of five htmdred sail against Portuguese Malacca widi galleys 
larger dian any constructed at that period in Europe. Nowhere 
has the civilisiag influence of Islam been seen to greater ad- 
vantage than in these tropical islands. 

Resuming die voyage, Marco next describes Necuveran 
(Nicobar Islands), where ‘I assure you that they go about en- 
tirely naked both the men and the women’. Of the neighbouring 
Agaman (Andaman) Island, he writes: ‘You must know in 
very truth that all the men in this island have heads like dogs. 
I assure you that, as regards their heads, they all look like big 
mastifis.’ Ibn Battuta describes the people of neighbouring 

• Weber, ii, 83. 
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never readi our countries, and are only sent to die provinces 
of Manji and Cathay’. He notes with amazement that die North 
Star is never to he seen there, neither litde nor much’, 

Marco states that there were eight kingdoms in Java the Less, 
six of which he describes. Ferlec (Parlak) is first mentioned 
and its position is preserved by the native name of Tanjong ' 
Parlak for the north-east horn of Sumatra, termed Diamond 
Point by European navigators. Next we read of the neigh- 
bouring Basman (Pasai). In this state — ^they apparendy ad- 
joined one another on the western end of the north coast of 
the island— Marco was much struck by the rhinoceros, and 
ends his description: ‘It is a hideous beast to look at, and in no 
way like what we think and say in our countries, namely a 
beast that lets itself be taken in the lap of a virgin. Indeed, I 
assure you that it is quite the opposite of what we say it is,’ 

Marco spent five months in the kingdom of Sumatra, a 
name which was later applied to the whole island. He fortified 
a position with deep trenches on the land side, while the 
harbour was protected by timber towers. This was done 
‘out of fear of these bestial people who devour men’. It is 
interesting to note that he ‘had landed with quite two thousand 
followers’. Marco writes most appreciatively of the coco-nuts 
‘as big as a man’s head, and delicious to eat. When they are 
firesh, these nuts have, inside dhe kernel, a certam liquid that 
in taste and sweemess is better than any wine or any other drink 
that ever was drunk,’ Dagroian, the next kingdom to be men- 
tioned, has not been identified, but Lambri can be located to 

^ Tanjong signifies ‘cape’. Yule remarks that Ferlec is the Arab form, there being 
no p in diat l ang uage. A well-kno'wn instance of this is that the Parsees of Bombay 
are so called firom what was originally termed the province of Pars, but which, after 
the Arab conquest, was called Pars. 
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Arakan as having dogs’ moudis, but spoils these remarks from 
an anthropological point of view by extoUing the beauty of the 
women! 

Marco the Jeweller is naturally most enthusiastic in his praise 
of the precious stones of Sedan (Ceylon), the Sarandib of the 
Moslem writers: ‘You must know that, in this island alone, 
and in no pther part of the world, are bom the noble and 
precious rubies. Sapphires, topaaes, amethysts, garnets, and 
many other precious gems are also bom there.’ He then de- 
scribes the most beautiful ruby in the world. The mbies of 
Ceylon were indeed famous throughout the East. Did not 
Sinbad the Sailor write: ‘The King of Sarandib gave me a 
cup of mby a span high; and a bed covered with the skin of 
a serpent which swalloweth the elephant, and a slave-girl 
like a shining moon’ ? 

Upon resuming the voyage from Ceylon, it is dear that 
Marco has confused the relative positions of the ports which 
he visited, probably owing to the di£&culty of fitting in ports 
he touched at on previous voyages. Consequently I propose to 
describe them as they were actually on die map at the time. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that the fleet whose voyage we 
are chiefly describing went out of its course to Maabar (the 
Coromandd coast). Accordingly I will first refer to Marco’s 
descriptions of its various kingdoms and ports. He devotes 
much space to Maabar and remarks that ‘there is no need for 
tailors or workmen to cut or sew clothes, for they all go naked 
at all seasons’. So much for this important question! Marco 
naturally gives a full account of the pearl fisheries. He also 
expatiates on the mass of jewels worn by the king, who even 
‘wears splendid pearls and other gems on his toes’. He is stated 
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to liave five hundred wives and five hundred concubines! 
He also describes suttee, the cult of the ox, and the damsels 
who are consecrated to the idols. Farther north he arrives at 
the kingdom of Mutfili (Motupalh), identified with Telingana, 
where he describes the methods of securing diamon<h: ‘You 
must know that there are certain great, deep gullies, with such 
precipitous sides, that no one can go to the bottom of them. 
But this is what they do: they take many pieces of raw bleed- 
ing flesh, and throw them into the gullies. The places into which 
the flesh is thrown, are full of diamonds, which get stuck to the 
flesh. Now you must know that on these mountains diere are 
many white eagles that feed on serpents. When they see the 
pieces of flesh at the bottom of the gulHes, they swoop down 
upon them, and carry them away. ... As soon as the men see 
them setded down and tearing the flesh, the merchants hasten 
thither as fist as possible. The eagles fly away . . . and the men 
find plenty of diamonds.’ A practically identical account of the 
acquisition of diamonds is given in die Arabian Nights. 

The province of Maabar was also famous for the shrine 
of St. Thomas,* situated dose to the dty of Madras. ‘Both 
Christians and Saracens go thither on pilgrimage. For you 
must know that the Saracens of those parts hold the Saint in 
great reverence, and say that he was a Saracen.’ Similarly 
Busbecq, who travelled in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
mentions that, at a shrine in Ada Minor, the Moslems wor- 
shipped die saint as Kbirr (Blijah), but the Christians as St. 
George. 

The last port on this coast to be mentioned was Call, Kayal 
or Coulum, once a famous port, in the modem district of 

* Vide Chapter IV, p. 62, 
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Tianevelly, but now situated more than a mile inland, and in 
ruins: ‘At this dty touch all the ships that come from the west 
—from Cormos [Hormuz], Kisi, Aden and all Arabia— laden 
witb horses and other wares’. It is mentioned by Varthema and 
also by Fitch, in 1588, who wrote: ‘We passed by Coulum 
[Quilon], which is a fort of the Portugals; from whence comedi 
great store of pepper’. 

We may now pick up the thread of the voyage once again 
and touch at Comari (Cape Comorin), which is maitioned 
as the place ‘where one can see something of the North Star, 
which we had no longer seen since we left the island of Java’. 
Marco then refers to the kingdom of EH (Mount Dely), which 
the ships of Maiyi visit, but load up pepper and spices quicHy 
as there are no harbours. Further on he tells of the kingdom of 
Mdhbar (Malabar), rich indeed in spices and other wares, but 
infamous for its pirates, ‘who make a cordon across the sea, 
covering a hundred miles’. However, after seizing a ship, ‘to 
the men they do no harm, saying to them: “Go and get you 
other wealth: maybe you will bring more to us” ’. 

After Eh, Tana, still existing on the island of Salsette, is 
reforred to ‘as a vast and excellent kingdom’ producing brown 
frankincense. It was also a great commercial centre and, as we 
shall see, was visited by Odoric in the following century. 
Continuing the voyage up the western coast of India, there is 
nodiing of importance to note at Canbaet (Cambay) or Seme- 
nat (Somnat in Kathiawar). Marco then describes the province 
of Lar, an early name for Gujerat. Here he eulogises the Brah- 
mins as ‘among the best and most trustworthy merchants in 
the world’. He also mentions that the Chughis (Yogis) Hve 
to two hundred years by swallowing quicksilver and sulphur! 
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augmented belief in him’.* There is also the story to the effect 
that on his death-bed he was adjured to confess that he had 
been lying about Cathay. This was surely quite a probable 
story. 

In my Introduction I have explained how the crude cos- 
mogony of the Old Testament had hindered every branch of 
knowledge, and more especially geography, in the Middle 
Ages. Consequendy Europeans of the period, with their vague 
conceptions, bound by rigid principles, mingled with childish 
credulity and superstitious fears, simply could not grasp the 
wonders he revealed and, failing to do so, belitded them. How- 
ever, in the great Catalan map of 1375, which represents the 
first genuine attempt in the Middle Ages to produce a map firee 
firom the traditional dogmas referred to above, Marco Polo’s 
work constitutes its basis for Central Asia, for the Far East, for 
the Spice Islands and for part of India. To quote Beadey: 
‘Here indeed we have something like the sketch of Kubilai’s 
realm which Marco hims elf would have made, if he had turned 
cartographer. Here we have Cathay (including Polo’s Manji, 
or South China) placed in its true position as a great country 
in the extreme east and south-east of the Old World, no 
longer thrust far up towards the north-east and the Arctic 
regions; for the first time in the history of geography the great 
Indian peninsula, so utterly misconceived in Ptolemy, is re- 
presented with a decait approximation to its real form and 
relative position.’* He aids this appreciation with equal praise 
of Marco’s description of Indo-China, Java and Sumatra. I 
would add that Martin Behaim’s globe, in 149a, shows the 
influence of Marco Polo, since Ptolemy’s great South Land 

* Venezia . . . Descriia, £ 23 v. * Op. at. iii, p. 19. 
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In estimating the importance of Marco Polo’s explorations, 
the first question to be answered is to what extent he im- 
mediately influenced the outlook of the world and what were 
the permanent results of his travels. But before dealing with 
these questions, it is as well to disclaim any sciaitific knowledge 
for Marco. He notes tbe disappearance of the Pole Star in some 
of the islands he visited, and when it reappears on his horizon 
he estimates the latitude by the Pole Star rising so many cubits. 
Elsewhere, as we have seen, he states that certain islands he 
so fax to the north that the Pole Star is left behind to the south. 

Marco makes more than one reference to charts. For ex- 
ample he states: ‘You must know that in the Sea of India there 
are 12,700 islands, counting inhabited and uninhabited ones, 
according to what is stated in the charts and books of the skilful 
mariners, who are used to sailing in that sea’. There are constant 
references to bearings and distance, so much so that Yule pre- 
pared a map termed ‘Probable View of Marco Polo’s Own 
Geography’.^ 

Marco Polo’s greatest service to Europe was the revdation of 
the wealth, the swarming populations, the splendid buildings 
and the civiHsation of China, but to the European of the period 
it seemed like a fantastic fairy-tale. So much so was this the 
case that Marco was nicknamed U Milione, owing to his con- 
stant use of the word in his description of the wealth of Kubilai, 
and the population of Kinsay. In other words, he suffered the 
fate of a prophet in his own country. Sansovino, writing in 
the si-gtemtb century, supports this point of view: ‘No faith 
was placed in Marco Polo because of the extravagant things 
that he recounted; but in the days of our Fathers, Columbus 

* Op. eft. i, 108. 
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completely had darkness 6ilen on the Far East. 

Libri writes: ‘The finest of all die results due to the infltience 
of Marco Polo is diat of having stirred Columbus to the dis- 
covery of the New World. Columbus, jealous of Polo’s laurels, 
spent his life in preparing means to get to that Zipangu of 
which the Venetian traveller had told such great things; his 
desire was to reach China by sailing westward, and in his way, 
he fell in with America.’ * 

To turn to England, in 1579, Frampton’s translation of Marco 
Polo appeared. In his Dedication he expressed the wish ‘that it 
mighte give greate lighte to our Seamen, if ever this nation 
chaunced to find a passage out of the firozen zone to the South 
Seas’. That Frampton did not work in vain is proved by the 
fact that Drake, Raleigh and Frobisher studied this valuable 
book. Finally, it has been the most important guide for explorers 
in Central Asia and China down to the present day. I can testify 
personally to its extreme importance, since I have followed in 
the footsteps of Marco Polo in Persia, across the Pamirs and in 
Chinese Turkestan. 

Before summing up, it is interesting to speculate what 
manner of man Marco Polo reveak himself to us. He was 
certainly a typical European of the Middle Ages, in the sense 
diat he devoutly believed in the various miracles he narrates. 
Apart firom this, he was amongst the hardiest of men, incurring 
constant dangers and hardships with only passing comment, 
practical, deeply versed in commerce, prudent, temperate, 
tactful, possessing a sense of humour, and a genuine sports- 
man. He describes the boundless wealth of Kubilai with a 
sympathetic admiration, while he was deeply interestal in the 

I Wstoire des Sckms Madiematiques, ii, ijo. 
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now appears as a string of important islands stretching from 
the south of Asia to the south-east of Africa. 

Wenext ask to what extent Marco Polo influenced and assisted 
Columbus, Vasco da Gama and dieir successors in their dis- 
coveries. Columbus, apart from his implicit belief in special 
divine fevour, relied for his scientific views on Pierre d’Ailly, 
who is referred to in my Introduction,^ and whose views 
consisted almost entirely of a compilation of former vnriters. 
These views were, generally speaking, empirical. For actual 
frets Columbus rehed on Marco Polo, and there is no doubt 
whatever in my mind that Chipangu, or Japan, was rightly 
made the objective of his epoch-making voyage, not only 
owing to the supposed golden roofs and floors of its palace, 
but also to the fret that Marco Polo’s erroneous estimate of 
its distance to the east of China was fifteen hundred miles. 
Asia too, as I have already mentioned, was given an erroneous 
extension of about one hundred degrees of longitude to the east 
by Ptolemy. 

I have referred above to the copy of Marco Polo’s work fliat 
was annotated by Columbus. Actually there are notes to most 
of the chapters and, as was to be expected, the wealth of the 
cities of China and Japan in gold, jewds, silk and spices form 
the bulk of the annotations. In short, it may confidently be 
churned that the description given by Marco Polo of the wealth 
of China, and her silk, the gold and pearls of Japan, and the 
spices of Java, Sumatra and India, provided the main incentive 
for Columbus, Vasco da Gama and the Conquistadors. It is 
especially interesting to note that Columbus thought of China 
as Cathay and also believed that it was ruled by a FJidkan-^o 

* P. 10. 
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customs wHcli he describes, and was quietly amused by some of 
f b.»rn Marco is stated to have acquired several of the languages 
of the country, but evidendy Chmese was not among them. 
Indeed he viewed China rather as a Mongol might have done, 
more especially as regards the nomenclature of places. He never 
mentions tea, nor the foot-binding of the women nor the fish- 
ing with cormorants. Marco was obviously not well read in 
European Hterature— it would have been remarkable if he were. 
He refers to the deHghtful legendary Romance of Alexander time 
and again, but to no other European work. Were I asked to 
epitomise the achievements of Marco Polo, I should reply: ‘He 
opaied the land-gates and the water-^ates of the Far East to 
Europe’, 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF MARCO POLO 


A MONG tie most interesting embassies to reach Europe in 
xV.the Middle Ages was one which Arghun, the Ilkhan ruler 
of Persia, despatched under the leadership of a Mongol Chris- 
tian, whose narrative was, in effect, the counterpart, so far as 
Europe was concerned, of what Marco Polo had written of 
Asia. The story commences with two Uighurs, bom at Peking, 
Mark and Bar-soma,* who determined to become monks and 
to visit the Holy Sepulchre at distant Jerusalem. After a long 
and dangerous journey across Asia the pilgrims reached Ar- 
menia, but could not proceed to Syria as the roads were closed. 
They settled in Mesopotamia, where Mark was ultimately 
elected Patriarch of the Nestorian Church under the title of Mar 
Yaballaha III. His faithful friend Bar-soma remained with him. 
Six years had passed when it chanced that the Ilkhan Arghun 
determined to despatch a mission to the Pope and kings of 
Europe with a view to making an alliance against the Mame- 
lukes of Egypt, their common enemy. The Patriarch was 
asked to recommend a suitable envoy and his choice fell on 
Rahhan Bar-soma, who as a Christian of Uighur extraction 
and an intimate friaid of the Patriarch of the Nestorian Church 
would be a persona grata in Europe. It would appear that the 
hatred of the period of Carpini and Rubruquis against the 
Nestorian Christians had by this time disappeared— at any rate 

* This section is pardy based on Histoire du Patriardie Mar Yahutlaha et du Maine 
Rahhan Cauma, trans. by J. B. Chabot in La Revue de rOrient Latin, 1893* 
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A certain king of this part of the world, by name George, belonging to the 
sect of Nestorian Christians, and of the illustrious family of the great king 
who was called Prester John of India, in the first year of my arrival here 
attached himself to me, and being converted by me to the truth of the 
CathoHc faith, took the lesser orders, and when I celebrated mass he used 
to attend me wearing his royal robes. 

Letter of Friar John de Monte Corvino, dated 8th January 1305 


A dark mist has descended upon the Farther East, covering Manji and 
Cathay with those cities of which the old travellers told such wonders, 
Cambalu and Cansay and Zaytun and Chinkalan. And when the veil rises 
before the Portuguese explorers a century and a half later, those names are 
heard of no more. Yule 
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that King Edward received the sacrament at die hands of Bar- 
soma, whom he dismissed with gifts and a favourable reply. 

Upon returning to Rome, the Rabban received Communion, 
on Palm Sunday 1288, from Nicholas IV, the newly elected 
Pope, who sent a papal tiara to the Patriarch Mar Yaballaha as 
a mark of fraternal affection. Furthermore, with the approval 
of His Holiness, Bar-soma celebrated the Nestorian Eucharist 
in Rome in the presence of a large congregation of Catholics. 
He then returned to Baghdad at the end of 1288. 

Edward was anxious to fulfill his engagement and undertake 
anodier campaign in Syria, but the Scottish wars made this 
impossible at the time. Arghun sent two more envoys to 
Europe, but the capture of Aae in 1291 sealed the fate of the 
Latin Kingdom and put an end to aU hopes of recapturing the 
Holy City. Before, however, ending our account of this period, 
a brief mention is called for of the return mission despatch^ 
by Edward I to Arghun Khan in 1291. It was despatched under 
Galfridus de Langele, who joined the iMums ambassador, 
Buscarello de Ghizolfi, a Genoese, in Italy and accompanied 
him to Trebizond, where the land journey commenced. The 
main caravan route was followed to the Persian court at Tabriz. 
Unfortunately htde more has come down to us than an ac- 
count of the mission s expenses, but falcons were among the 
gift s sent and the returning ambassador brought back a leopard 
in a cage for Edward 1 . 

The most notable of Marco Polo’s successors were mission- 
aries, chief of whom was John de Monte Corvino.* After 
spending some fourteen years in the Near East, Friar John 

* For this chapter I have consulted Bcadcy, op. d/., and Yule, Cathay and the Way 
Thither, 
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so 6r as Europe was concerned. 

In 1287, Bar-soma, accompanied by an imposing retinue and 
well furnished with gold and suitable gifts, started on his im- 
portant mission. He first visited Constantinople, where he was 
welcomed by the Emperor, one of whose daughters had been 
married to the ruler of the Golden Horde. After fulfilling his 
mission at Constantinople, where he gazed with rapture on the 
cathedral of Santa Sophia, Bar-soma sailed for Italy. He wit- 
nessed Stromboli in eruption, and firom Naples he viewed a 
naval action between Irid Kharladu and Irid Arkun, or II Re 
Carlo Due and II Re d’ Aragon, which no doubt gave him cause 
for thought. Upon reaching Rome, where he heard of the death 
of the Pope (Honorius IV), he was received by twelve great 
lords Kardimle, who were assembled to elect his successor. 
Realising that he had to await the election of the new Pontiff 
before commencing negotiations, the traversed Thu2kan, 
or Tuscany, to Ginuha, or Genoa, where he noticed its demo- 
cratic government. From Genoa he proceeded to the court of 
(he King of France at Paris, and gives an excellent account of its 
university, evai if he exaggerated somewhat as to its thirty 
thousand students. 

From Paris he travelled southwards to the court of King 
AUngitar in Karsonia. This was Edward I, who was then hold- 
ing his court in Gascony. King Edward wdcomed Bar-soma 
warmly and, upon the Rahhan declaring the proposals of Arg- 
hun for a simultaneous attack on the Holy Land fi:om the east 
and firom the west, declared: ‘We, the Kings of these regions, 
have placed the emblem of the Cross on our bodies, and are 
deeply interested in t^ question. My heart rgoices to learn 
that what I desire, King Arghun also desires.’ It is recorded 
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to hear them chaunting.’ This letter resulted in Corvino being 
appointed Archbishop of Cambaluc, while seven other Fran- 
ciscans were appointed to be his su£&^an bishops, three of 
whom died on the way. Archbishop John died in 1328 and he 
had no successor at Cambaluc. 

It is as well to point out, before quitting this subject, that 
although the Khdkans visited Christian churches and were 
present at their ceremonies, they did as much for the Shaman- 
ists, Buddhists and Moslems, to whose spiritual leaders were 
accorded similar privileges. Actually theyfelt thatit might bene- 
fit them to have the prayers of the holy men of all religions, 
but, beyond this, their attitude was one of indifference. It re- 
mains to add that, when the Mongols were driven out of China, 
Latin Christianity, which rested on their support and patron- 
age, disappeared from China, which entered into a period of 
strict sedusion. 

The best known of the successors of Marco Polo was Friar 
Odoric of Pordenone. Imbued with a passion for travelling, 
this worthy Franciscan started on his journeys in Asia about 
1317 and remmed to Italy from distant Cathay in 1330. He 
commences his story at Trebizond, and, first of all, spent 
some years at the houses of his Order at Tabriz and Sultania. 
Then, bound for Cathay, he crossed Persia and, sailing firom 
Hormuz, now situated on an island, landed at Tana, the 
scene of the martyrdom of four fiiars. Oderic collected their 
bones and, continuing his voyage, landed in Sumatra, where he 
gave the first account of the deadly blow-pipe with its ‘iron 
poisoned bodldn*. 

Upon reaching Cathay: ‘The first city I came to was called 
Censcalan [Sinkalan or Canton] and ’tis a city as big as three 
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returned to Europe and reported to the Pope his high hopes 
of the conversion of Arghun Khan. The Pope, who was much 
pleased with this information, sent back Corvino to Asia with 
letters to Arghun, to Kubilai and even to Kiidu, the Mongol 
Chief of Turkestan and Kubilai’s bitter enemy. 

Leaving Tabriz with ‘a great merchant Peter of Lucolongo’, 
in 1291, Corvino made his way across Persia to Hormuz and, 
in due course, reached Malabar and so to Maabar. At St. 
Thomas’s Shrine he spent just over one year, winning one 
hundred converts. In an interesting letter, which has been 
preserved, he refers to the long duration of the monsoons, this 
being the first definite account of these seasonal winds to be 
reported. 

We next hear of Corvino in a letter dated January 1305. 
In it he writes that, for eleven years, he has worked quite alone 
in Cathay but that he had recently been joined by Friar Arnold 
of Cologne. He had, however, not laboured in vain since he 
had made a convert of the Nestorian Prince George, a sdon 
‘of the family of Prester John of India’. Thanks to his financial 
support, he had built a splendid church, ‘called die Roman 
church’, at a place twenty days’ journey firom Peking, possibly 
in the province of Tenduc. But, on the death of his patron, he 
revetted to report that his followers returned to the Nestorian 
fiiith. 

In 1305 Corvino again writes: ‘I have built a church in the 
dty of Cambahech, in which the King has his chief residence. 

This I completed six years ago Also I have gradually bought 

one hundred and fifty boys, the children of pagan parents 

Eleven of the boys aheady know our service, and form a 
choir. . . . His Majesty the Emperor moreover ddights much 
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of die Nestorians.’ Travelling northwards, Odoric terms the 
Hoang-ho the Caramoran, as did Marco, and ‘it doth great 
damage when it breaks its banks, just as the Po does by Fer- 
rara’. 

Odoric resided at Khan-baliq for three years, and his excellent 
descriptions of the court and its ceremonies, of the Khdkm 
and his wealdi, fully corroborate the account given by the 
great Venetian, and are on that account alone of considerable 
value. 

Odoric’s description of his return journey to Europe h 
unfortunately most meagre. He traversed the country of 
Primer John, and travelling thence he came ‘unto a certain 
province which is called Kansan, and that is the second best 
province in the world and the best populated’. Here we are 
at Marco’s Kenjanfu, the capital of Shansi. When the Friar 
continued his travels and traversed Tibet, there is no definite 
route that can be traced, but Odoric undoubtedly visited 
liitaa, ‘the chief and royal city all built with walls of black 
and white, and all its streets are very well paved’. Prob- 
ably he followed the main caravan route so dramaticafly de- 
scribed by Hue and Gabet. His description of die funeral rites 
in which the corpse is cut to pieces and eaten by vultures is 
certainly true. 

Before leaving Tibet, Odoric harks back to China and notes: 
‘Moreover ’tis the mark of gentility in that country to have the 
nails long; and some let their thumb-nails grow to such an 
extent that they grow round the hand. And with the women 
die great beauty is to have litde feet; and for this reason mothets 
are accnistomed, as soon as gids are bom to them, to swathe 
their feet tighdy so that they can never grow in the least.’ 
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Venices. . . . Indeed all Italy hath not the amount of craft that 
this one city hath.’ At Zaitun he mentions the existence of two 
houses of min or friars, ‘and there I deposited the bones of our 
fnars who suffered martyrdom for the faith of Jesus Christ’. 

Continuing his wanderings, Odoric gives the first account of 
fishing with cormorants, which certainly merits quotation; 
‘I looked and saw in some boats that there were certain water- 
fowl tied upon perches. And these my host now tied with a 
cord round the throat that they might not be able to swallow the 
fish which they caught. Next he proceeded to put three great 
baskets into a boat . . . and then he let the water-fowl loose. 
Straightway they began to dive into the water, catching large 
numbers of fish, and ever as they caught them putting them of 
their own accord into the baskets, so that before long all the 
three baskets were fifil.’ It is not generally known that cormor- 
ants were formerly used in the Chinese manner for fishing in 
England and Holland and that Charles 11 had a ‘Master of the 
Cormorants’. 

Of Kinsay the Friar writes; ‘’Tis the greatest city in the whole 
world, so great indeed that I should scarcely venture to tell of it, 
but that I have . met at Venice people in plenty who have been 
there’. His description fully corroborates that of Marco Polo, 
but surely he exaggerates the number of travellers to Cathay. 

Odoric visited Chilenfu (Nanking) with ‘some three hundred 
and sixty stone bridges, finer than the whole world can show’. 
He terms the Yangtse, the Talay, this Mongol word signifying 
‘the sea’, which in the form Dalai is the figurative title of the 
Grand Lama of Tibet. He ako maitions lamzai, the Yangui, 
of which city Marco had been governor. In this city, he writes, 
‘our minor fiiars have a house. And here also be three churches 
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It returned to Europe by die same sea route as that followed by 
the Polos and finally reached Avignon in 1353. 

We have now reached the end of this wonderful period, 
during which European missionaries and merchants resided in 
China for long periods. The Yuen dynasty, fotmded by Kubilai, 
declined in power and prestige after his death until, in 1368, 
Chu Yuen Chang, the founder of the Ming dynasty, assumed 
the royal tide and, two years later, the Mongols were driven 
out of China, back to their homeland. 

It may be worth while, by way of concluding this chapter, 
to look back and see how the Tartars played their part before 
the curtain falls, shutting alike the land-gate and the water- 
gate, both of which the illustrious Marco Polo had opened. 
In Europe, only the horrors of the Mongol invasion are 
remembered, the first period of destruction. And yet the 
massacres perpetrated by the Vikings were as horrible, but, 
once they had setded down, they became rulers and leaders 
of Christendom. And so it was with the Mongols. Reading 
Marco’s account of the reign of Kubilai, it is impossible not 
to compare his tolerance with that of Akbar, while there k 
nothing but praise for the Khdkan’s care for his subjects, his 
zeal for good order and for good and safe communications. 
Indeai, in many ways he was a model ruler. As a result, never 
before in the courseof history could merchants cross Asia in such 
safety; and when the Mongol dynasty fell, aU intercourse with 
Europe ceased, and the wonders of Cathay and Maryi became 
mere legends. A century and a half passes and when the curtain 
again rises, owing to the conquest by Portugal and Spain of the 
tidies and the Spice Mands, European ships appear in Chinese 
ports. Everywhere the old order had yielded place to the new. 
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I hope that a custom which makes a man unable to defend him- 
self and the still worse custom of ‘golden lilies’ are now things 
of the past, but they were certainly noticeable at Kashgar 
twaity years ago. 

From Tibet, the Friar next gives a description of the great 
Buddhist statue at Bamian, which ‘was as it were the face of a 
man very great and terrible, so very terrible indeed that for my 
exceeding fear, my spirit seemed to die in me’. From Bamian 
he travelled west and the last district he described was Mille- 
storte, the home of the Old Man of the Mountain, at Alamut 
to die north-east of Kazvin. He died shordy after his return, 
and ‘in the year of the Lord’s Incamation, mcccxxxi, he passed 
triumphandy firom this world to the glories of the blessed’. 
Peace be with him! 

So fer in this work no account has been given of a fiiendly 
mission from the Khdkan to Europe. But Toghan Timur 
Ukhagatu, the last of the Mongol rulers in Peking, despatched 
an embassy which was received by the Pope Benedict in 1338. 

. He especi- 
ally commended the Christian Alans and expressed his desire 
for fiiaidly intercourse. He finally asked for horses and other 
marvels of the lands of the sunset. The Alans, in a separate 
letter, begged Eds Holiness to appoint and send a worthy suc- 
cessor to John de Corvino, who, they stated, had been dead for 
eight years, during which period the flock had been without 
guide or spiritual consolation. 

The return embassy, of which John Maiignolh was the lead- 
ing figure, travelled across Asia through Kulja and Hami and 
reached Cambaluc in 1342. There the mission remained for 
four years, receiving royal hospitality throughout the period. 
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evai in the name of the country. Yet, to the student, the reign 
of Kubilai will always be remembered as a Golden Age, 
rivalling, if not surpassing, that of Harun al-Rashid, the cde- 
brated Cahph of Baghdad. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE QUEST FOR CATHAY ACROSS THE ARCHC 


T he epoch-making voyage of Columbus to Cuba and 
Haiti in 1492 and the discovery of the New World lie 
outside the scope of this work, although it may be mentioned 
that Columbus at first thought that Cuba ‘must be the main- 
land, the province of Catayo [Cadiay]’, while he told his 
officers that Haiti (which he subsequendy named Espanola) 
was Chipangu or Japan. 

To secure the exclusive rights of Spain and Portugal, in 1494, 
by the Treaty of Tordesillas the two powers accepted a line 
drawn three hundred and seventy leagues west of the Cape 
Verde Islands as the line of demarcation between the two states. 
They thereby divided the world outside Europe between 
themselves, and threatened severe penalties to all intruders. 

This monstrous treaty was challoiged by England and other 
powers when they were strong enough to do so. A small 
movement in this direction was proved by the patent of Henry 
Vn, issued in 1496, by the terms of which John Cabot was to 
sail under the English flag ‘to all parts, regions and coasts of 
- the eastern, western, and northern sea’. His discoveries, it was 
stipulated, must be of ‘heathen islands or countries hitherto un- 
known to Christians’ and they had to be made in the latitude 
of England. Incidentally this last stipulation led to some inter- 
esting ‘political’ surveys.^ As we know, Cabot sailed on his first 
voyage in 1497 and probably struck the New World at Cape 

* Vide Sykes, History of Exploration^ p, 125. 
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It is to be had in minde, that you use all waycs and meanes possible to 
leame howe men may passe from Russia, either by land or sea to Cathak. 

Russia Company’s Articles 


And Christian Merchants, that with Russian stems 
Plow up huge furrowes in the Caspian Sea, 

Shall vaile to us, as Lords of al the Lake. 

Mamowe, Tamkrlaine the Great, Act I, Scene 2 


Anthony Jenkinson was the first Enghshman that sayled on the Caspian 
Sea, and pierced to the Bactrians. Camden’s Annals, 1567 
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money for die purchase of spices in die Spice Islands. A com- 
pany of Merchant-Adventurers was formed and, in 1553, 
Sebastian Cabot drew up remarkably complete Ordinance as 
‘govemour of the mysteiie and companie of the Marchants 
adventurers for the discoverie of Regions, Dominions, Islands 
and places unknowen’.* 

In the spring of that year Sir Hugh Willoughby and Richard 
Chancellor, duly fomished with letters of credence signed by 
Edward VI, sailed from Deptford, with a ‘fleete’ of three ships, 
that of the Admiral being of one hundred and twenty tons 
burden. Before striking the coast of Norway, Willoughby dis- 
appeared in a storm and both he and his crew finally perished 
of cold on the coast of Lapland. 

The third ship was also lost, but Chancellor, who ranked as 
‘Captaine, and Pilot major of the fleete’, in accordance with 
instructions, shaped bis course for Wardhouse (Vardo) in 
Norway. There, afrer waiting in vain for his consorts, he de- 
cided to continue the voyage. ‘Master Chanceler’, we are told, 
‘held on his course towards that unknowen part of the world, 
and sailed so farre, that he came at last to the place where he 
found no night at all, but a contmuall light and brightnesse of 
the Sunne shining clearly upon the huge and mightie Sea . . . 
and, at length it pleased God to bring them into a certaine 
great Bay, which was of one hundreth miles or dbereabout 
over’.* 

Gaining contact with the barbarous inhabitants, Chancdlor 
l<»amffd that ‘the Countrey was called Russia, or Moscovie 
and that Ivan Vasiliwich (which was at that time their King’s 

> HiMuyCs Voyt^es, voL ii, p. 195. 

3 JjMuyCs Voyages, voL ii, p. 248. A chait of Wardhoase is given opposite pL 416. 
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Breton, wHch lie considered to be situated somewhat to the 
north of Cathay. In two voyages, the explorer discovered Nova 
Scotia and probably penetrated as far south as Cape Cod, but he 
was careful to show the coast running east and west in order 
to remain within the limits of the patent. He also discovered 
Newfoundland. However, he had entirely hiiled to establish a 
profitable trade with the Spice Islands, as had beai hoped, 
and so, although the rich cod fisheries were visited by the 
fishing fleets of Europe, the land discoveries were temporarily 
abandoned. 

Sebastian Cabot followed in his father s footsteps as an ex- 
plorer, and undertook a voyage to the Arctic in 1508-9, which 
led to his being regarded as the leading authority on the 
subject. 

In 1527 Robert Thome, who had hved for many years at 
Seville, addressed Henry Vm in a most important declaration 
which points out ‘that with a small ntimber of ships there 

may bee discovered diverse New lands and kingdomes. To 

which places there is left one way to discover, which is into 
the North: for that of the foure partes of the worlde, it seemeth 
three parts are discovered by oflier Princes . . . and consider- 
ing well the courses, truely the danger and way is shorter 
to us tiban to Spain or Portingall, as by evident reasons 
apperefli.* 

It was not until the reign of Edward VI that an important 
attempt was made to reach Cathay across the Arctic. The mer- 
chants especially fiivoured the sdieme, if it were practicable, 
ance Cathay was a cold country, and so it was hoped that 
English dodi would find a market there and thus provide 

• Hakky^s Voytiges, voL ii, pp. i6i-a (Madehose cditioa). 
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chapter. Fortunately he won the favour of the Emperor, and 
was furnished with, letters ‘directed unto sundry Kings and 
Princes, by diose dominions I should pass’.^ In the spring of 
1558 he started on his long journey to Bokhara in the double 
role of envoy of Ivan and of a merchant. 

Travelling by water to Nijni Novgorod, he there awaited 
the arrival of the newly appointed Governor of Astrakhan, 
who was in command of a flotilla of ‘five hundred greate 
boates, some laden with souldiers and munition, and other 
some with merchandise’. Jenkinson gives an interesting de- 
scription of the mighty Volga— it is a mile wide at inland 
Samara where I crossed it— which he was the first Eng lishm an 
to explore, and in due course reached Kazan. Here he notes: 
‘Gazan is a fayre towne, after the Russe or Tartar fashion, with 
a strong casde, situated upon a high hill, and was walled round 
about with timber and earth, but now the Emperour of Russia 
hath given order to plucke downe the olde walles and to build 
them again of firee stone’. After a fortnight’s halt at Kazan, the 
voyage was resumed and our traveller describes the nomadic 
Nagayan in some detail: ‘Come they sow not, neither doe 
eat any bread, mocking the Christians for the same, and dis- 
abling our strengdK, saying we live by eating the top of a weed, 
and drinke a drinke made of the same’. Astrakhan was reached 
in mid-July and Jenkinson described it as being a ‘walled town 
with a strongly fortified casde, and the furthest hold that this 
Emperour of Russia hath conquered of the Tartars toward the 
Caspian Sea. . . . There is a certaine trade of merchandize there 
vsed, but as yet so small and beggerly, that it is not woorth 

I This section is mainly based on Early Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia^ 
edited by E, Ddmar Morgan and C. H. Coote for the Hakloyt Society. 
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name) ruled and governed farre and wide in those places’. 
In due course Ivan the Terrible, as he was termed, invited 
the 'P.tiglish captain to visit him at Moscow, where he was 
most hospitably received, and in this manner was inaugur- 
ated a most valuable trade in furs, timber, flax, hemp and 
tallow. 

In the following year Chancellor sailed for England with 
letters from Ivan to Edward VI, promising every facility to the 
English. King Edward had meanwhile died, but Queen Mary, 
in 1555-6, granted a charter to the Merchant-Adventurers 
under the tide of the ‘Muscovy or Russian Company’, and 
Chancellor, returning to Russia, carried through with complete 
success negotiations by which the English were granted a trade 
monopoly in the White Sea. In 1556 this capable envoy set sail 
once again for England in charge of the first Russian ambassa- 
dor to the English court. Two of the four ships were lost. 
The ship m which Chancellor and the ambassador sailed was 
wredted on the coast of Scodand, and Chancellor was among 
the drowned. To him was due the discovery of the White 
Sea and the foundation of a valuable trade with Russia, while 
his reports on the country were excellent. He certainly ranks 
among the great pioneers of die period. 

Hk successor, Anthony Jenkinson, was an experienced 
traveller who had seen Sulayman the Magnificent enter Aleppo 
in 1553. He was also a skilful navigator and surveyor, hi 1557 
he was appointed Captain-General of the fleet of the Muscovy 
Company and was received with much fovour by the Emperor, 
who repeatedly invited him to attend the banquets, which were 
of an intolerable length. Jenkinson was undoubtedly anxious 
to carry out the Instructions which serve as a motto to this 
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the making mention, and yet there come merchantes thither 
from divers places.’ At the time of his visit the dty presented a 
deplorable picture with hundreds of Nagayans dead of dying 
of hunger owing to a famine which was followed by a plague 
epidemic. Children were offered for sale at the price of a loaf 
of bread, and Jenkinson bought a girl. Aura Soltana, whom he 
presented to the Queen upon his return to England. 

Purchasing a vessd, the daundess Englishman continued his 
voyage, entering the Caspian Sea at some thirty imles below 
Astrakhan. Surveying its eastern coast, he reached die mouth of 
the river Yake— the laec of Carpini— which was later known as 
the Ural. There, ‘all our men being on lande, saving I who laye 
sore sicke’, some pirates boarded the vessel on the pretence of 
searching for infidels. However, a passenger called Azy (Haji) 
‘most stoudy answered, that there were none, avowing the 
same by great oathes of their lawe, whom the rouers beleeved, 
and vpon his words departed’. 

Owing to bad weather, Jenkinson landed at a small port 
opposite Mangishlak. Arranging to hire camels was no Hght 
task among these Turkoman— as was also my own experience 
some three centuries later. ‘We fr>unde them to bee very bad 
and brutish people, for they ceased not dayly to molest vs, 
either by fighting, stealing or begging, raysing the price of 
horse and camels, and victuals double, that the wont was there 
to bee.’ 

There was also a serious risk of being plundered by the Chief 
of Mangishlak, but, thanks to a visit paid to him by Jenkinson, 
who probably explained his reasons for not landing at that 
port, this danger was averted. Jenkinson was thus free to join a 
caravan of merchants with their transport consisting of one 
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thousand camels, in their march across the desert to Urganj. 
The water was brackish and scanty at that, while his own follow- 
ing of necessity ate a camel and a horse. After drinking this 
brackish water for twenty-three days, sweet water was reached 
again at a lake which Jenkinson, as his map proves, erroneously 
considered to be a gulf of the Caspian. Actually it was a lake 
situated in the bed of the Oxus, which had comparatively 
recendy changed its course and discharged into the Sea of Kitai, 
as the Sea of Aral was termed. 

The first town to be reached beyond the desert was Sellizure, 
to be identified with Shahr-i-V azir, or ‘The City of the Vizier’. 
There Jenkinson was wdl received and was feasted ‘with flesh 
of a wilde horse and maxes milk without bread’. From Shahr-i- 
Vazir, the travellers made for Urganj. In 1220 this beautiful 
city, the capital of Khwarizm or Khiva, had been destroyed 
by the Mongols. The canal dykes were broken down and the 
whole city was laid under water. As a result the Oxus, or Amu 
Daria, returned to its ancient bed and flowed into the Caspian 
Sea. Some time in the sixteenth century the wayward river 
again changed its course and rejoined the Sir Daria in die Sea 
of Aral. These two rivers were termed Jayhun and Sayhun 
respectively by the Moslems. 

Jenkinson spent a month at Urganj, which he reported to be 
almost in ruins. He awaited the return of Ali Sultan *fi:om a 
towne called Corozan within the borders of Persia, which hee 
lately had conquered firom the Fenians’. As a matter of foct 
Khorasan is a province, with Tus, and later Meshed, as its 
chief dty. 

Continuing the journey, the English explorer crossed another 
great river called Ardocke. Actually this was the main branch 
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the other hand he sent a body of one hundred men to catch 
his assailants. Four were brought in, inclu ding two that ‘were 
sore wounded in our skirmish with our gunners. . . . And the 
King caused them all four to be hanged at his palace gate, be- 
cause they were Gentlemen to the example of others.’ Jenkinson 
gives an excellent account of the trade of Bokhara widi other 
parts of Asia, but, owing to disturbances in Central Asia and 
especially at Tashkent and Elashgar, ‘it is impossible for any 
Caravan to pass vnspoiled, so that three yeares before our bdng 
there, no Caravan had gone, or vsed trade betwixt the cotmtries 
of Cathaye and Boghare, and when the way is cleare, it is nine 
months journey’. 

Jenkinson had effected his main purpose and had discovered 
that there was no chance of trading with Cathay by land. 
Having ‘made his solace at Boghare in the Winter time’, he had 
intended, whai the caravan season began, to visit Persia, but 
owing to the utter insecurity of the routes and the fe.ct that the 
wares which he had been forced to accept in return for his 
goodes instead of money, were not saleable in Persia, he decided 
to retrace his steps to the Caspian Sea. 

Leaving Bokhara just in time to escape a siege by the King 
of Samarcand, on April 23, 1559, Jenkinson reached the coast 
in safety, accompanied by ambassadors from Bokhara, Balkh 
and Urganj, together with twenty-five Russian slaves whom he 
had liberated. His ship was awaiting him, ‘albeit there was 
ndther anker, cable, cocke,* nor saile’. Having suppHed these 

* A *cocke* or cock-boat appears in King Lear. 

*Thc fishmen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight/ 
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of the Oxus which, as he said, ‘faUeth into the lake of Edtay’. In 
his fascinating map, which has been reproduced for this work, 
he erroneously shows the Aral Sea to be the source of the Ob 
River. 

An attack by a strong band of robbers took place in diis 
ndghbourhood, ‘and had it not been for four hand gunnes 
which I and my compatue had and used, we had bene overcome 
and destroyed . . . but after we had slaine divers of their men 
and horses with our gunnes, they durst not approche so nigh’. 
Finally the travellers bought off their assailants and ‘vpon the 
twenty-third day of December we arrived at the citie of 
Boghar [Bokhara] in the lande of Bactria’.* Here Anthony 
Jenidnson, apparendy all unaware of the fact, struck the tracks 
of the elder Polos. 

The Englishman refers to the beautiful tiled mosques, which 
I have also admired, as ‘sumptuously builded, and gilt, and 
specially bathstones so artificially built that the like thereof is 
not in the world’. Abdulla Khan, ‘the King of Boghar’, who 
was starting on the first of his five raiding expeditions into 
Khorasan, treated Jenkinson hospitably. The English envoy 
dehvered to him ‘the Emperor of Russia his letters’, and 
the King, ‘deuised with me fimnliarly, in his secret chamber, 
as well of the power of the Emperour and the great Turke, 
as also of our countries, lawes, and religion, and caused us to 
shoote in hand gunnes before him, and did himself practice the 
vse thereof’. 

Abdulla Elhan started off on his expedition into Khorasan 
without paying Jenkinson the money which he owed him. On 

* Actually, as we have seen above, Bactria is the modem province of Badakhshan, 
widi its chief city Balkh.; but the term was used loosely on this occasion and also by 
Milton, who termed the Shah of Persia a *Bactrian Sophi’. 
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bread., whidbL they call Colaches * . . . and I gave unto the 
master of the boate, a combe, and a small glasse: and he de- 
clared unto me, that he was bound to Pechora, and after that I 
made them to drinke, the tide being somewhat broken, they 
gendy departed/ 

While riding at anchor in the Kola some thirty of diese lodiaes 
came down the river and the master of one of them, faile d 
Gabrid, ‘shewed me very much fiiendshippe, and he declared 
unto me, that all were bound to Pechora, a fishing for Salmons, 
and Morses ... so that I was glad of dieir company*. The 
dangerous Pechora bar was crossed with much difficulty and 
the explorer ‘went on shoare and observed the variation of the 
Compasse’. He also took the latitude. 

Continumg the adventurous voyage, on July 31 ‘we were at 
an anker among the Islands of Vaigats*. Burrough there met 
Samoyedes and described their idols; ‘which were in number 
above three hundred, the worst and the most nnartifiriall 
worke that I ever saw: the eyes and mouthes of sundrie of hem 
were bloodie, they had the shape of men, women and children, 
very grosly wrought. . . . Their knowledge is very base for 
they know no letter.’ He adds, ‘for their cariages they have no 
other beastes to serve them, but Deere only’. Storms were al- 
most continuous, and on August 22 we read: “The latitude this 
day at noone was sevoity degrees and a terce, we sounded 
heore, and had nine and forty fodomes and oze, which oze 
signified that we drew towards Nova Zembla. . . . And thus 
we being out of al hope to discover any more to the Eastward 
his yeere wee bought it best to retume, and that for three 

* This dosdy resembles the modem Russian word for bread. Vide op. dt. voL ii, 
pp. 322-44. 
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deficiencies, Jenkinson in due course reported to Ivan tfie 
Terrible at Moscow and returned to England. 

Jenkinson’s voyage to Persia lies outside the scope of this 
work and it remains to sum up the results of this great journey 
in which he bridges over the era of the Polos and those of 
English and Russian travellers of the eighteenth century. His 
valuable discoveries were embodied by geographers, and he gave 
a mass of accurate information about the peoples, the trade and 
the poHtics of Central Asia and Persia. Perhaps he reveals him- 
self best of all in his statement: ‘Note, that during the time of 
our navigation, wee sette vppe the redde crosse of S. George, in 
our flagges, for honour of the Christians, which I suppose was 
never seene in the Caspian sea before*. To conclude this brief 
account of the first great English land explorer, Milton surely 
relied on Jenkinson for the information contained in the lines: 

As when the Tartar from his Russian foe, ' 

By Astracan, over the snowy plains, 

Retires, or Bactrian Sophi, from the horns 
Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste beyond 
The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 
To Tauris or Casbeen. 

To return to the explorers by sea. In the spring of 1536, 
Steven Burrou^, who had been master of Chancellor’s ship 
in the first voyage, made a most successful attempt to pene- 
trate farther eastward towards Cathay. By the end of May he 
was off North Cape, ‘which I so named for the first voyage’, and 
then coasted south-eastwards across the Cronian Sea, as Pliny 
termed it, to the Kola River, where ‘there came aboord of us 
one of the Russe Lodiaes rowing with twentie oares, and there 
were foure and twentie men in her. The master of the boate 
presented me with a greate loafe of bread, and sixe ringes of 
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This chapter may suitably be concluded by a second quotation 
from Milton, which epitomises the position: 

As when two polar winds, blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian sea, together drive 
Mountains of ice, that stop the imagin’d way, 

Beyond Petsora eastward, to the rich 
Cathaian coast. 
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causes. The first, the contmuall Northeast and Northerly 
■winds, which have more power after a man is past to the East- 
wards of Caninoze, then in any place that I doe know in these 
Northerly regions. Second, because of the great and terrible 
abundance of ice which we saw with our eies, and we doubt 
greater store abideth in thos parts: I adventured already some- 
what to farre in it, but I thanke God for my safe deliverance 
firom it. Third, because the nights waxed darke, and the winter 
began to draw on ■with his stormes: and therefore I resolved to 
take the first best ■wind that God should send, and plie towards 
the bay of S. Nicholas, and to see if we might do any good 
there, if God would permit it.’ * 

To conclude, Burrough -wintered in the Kola Peninsula, hi 
the folio-wing summer he was ordered to search for some miss- 
ing ships and was consequendy unable to attempt to reach the 
river Ob, as he had hoped. Furdier efforts were made to pene- 
trate eastwards, and it appears that Anthony Marsh despatched 
some Russian members of his staff to the Ob, who reached it by 
land in 1584. 

There were also other expeditions, which resulted in the 
discovery and partial exploration of Novaya Zemlya and of 
Spitsbergen, but the furthest point eastwards reached by sea 
was Vaigats. It is worth pointing out that in the map of OrteUus, 
publihed in 1570, and in other maps of the period, a dear 
passage is sho-wn running due east along the northern coast of 
Asia. Actually our heroic navigators had barely traversed one- 
quarter of the enormous distance firom Cape North to Bering 
Strait. Nevertheless, if they had fiiiled, they had failed glori- 
ously. 

» Op. at. toL ii, p. 34a. 
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PORTUGAL DISCOVERS THE OCEAN ROUTE TO CHINA 


T he discovery of die New World almost simultaneously 
with that of the Ocean route to die East at the end of the 
fifteenth cmtury, constituted epoch-making events which have 
dwarfed all preceding feats of mankind in history. They finally 
fireed Europe fi:om fear of Moslem domination and brought 
into existence the modem world with its power, its civilisation 
and its wealth. 

Before describing the latter of these momentous discoveries I 
propose to make a rapid survey of the situation in Asia and 
Europe. The expulsion of the Mongob from China, whidi 
ended their power and influence in Asia, has been described in 
Chapter XV. hi Central Asia and Persia, Tamerlane shattered 
and flTiriRTrftd die kingdoms ruled by the descendants of Chmgiz 
Rbati and established a great Moslem kingdom in Central 
Asia, which hb descendants held for some goierations. In spite 
of the overthrow of the Mongol Empire, which had inflicted 
such ralatniries on Eastem Europe, and which stfll ruled Russia, 
albeit with weakening force, the situation in Europe was more 
alarming than at any other period since the opening of the 
second milipnninm owing to the terrible threat of the Osmanh 
Turks. Descendants of a Turkish tribe which had fled from the 
neighbourhood of Merv before the hordes of Chengiz Khan, 
they had risen to power early in the fourteenth century and, 
crossing into Europe, had, under Bayazid the ‘Thunderbolt’, 
worsted the Servians and their Christian alhes in the stricken 
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To their triumphant arms, the Chersonese 
In golden treasures rich, distant Cathay, 

And all the farthest islands of the East, 

And all the seas, to them shall homage pay. 

Camoens, The Lusiad 

The Captain of the ship carried the compass with the magnet after our 
manner, and had a chart which was all marked with lines, perpendicular 
and across. My companions asked the Christians: ‘Now that we have lost 
the north star, how does he steer us? Is there any other north star than 
I)y which we steer?’ . . . The Captain showed us four or five stars 
among which was one which he said was opposite to our north star, and 
stated that he sailed by the north because the magnet was adjusted and 
subjected to our north. He also told us that towards the south there are 
some other races, who navigate by the said four or five stars opposite to us; 
and moreover they said that beyond the said island the day does not last 
more than four hours, and that there it was colder than in any other part 
of the world. Ludovico di Varthema 
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■with three or four masts, that were suitable for long ocean 
voyages. The only feat of arms of this great prince was the cap- 
ture of Ceuta, but this success gave him a commandii^ position 
in the Atlantic Ocean which the Moors could not challenge. 
Indeed, in spite of the strong maritime power of the Moslems of 
Morocco, they carried on their trade across the Sahara to Ghana 
in the Senegal valley by camel caravans and did not attempt 
to navigate the Atlantic Ocean. Ghana appears in the famous 
map of Idrisi, which was constructed in about 1150 for King 
Roger n of Sicdy, and our ‘guineas’ were named from its gold. 

The earliest voyages which Prince Henry despatched do'wn 
the arid west coast of Africa were not successful, since master and 
mariners alike believed that if they passed Cape Bojador the cur- 
rents were so terrible that no ship could possibly return. However, 
after twelveyears of exploration, the fateful Cape was passed, and 
when the great Prince Navigator died in 1260 his captains had 
explored beyond the river Gambia and had become the best- 
trained and most experienced navigators in Europe. Gradually 
the west coast of Africa was followed down until, in 1488, great 
Bartholomew Diaz set up zpadrao or stone pillar at Angra Pe- 
quena, a fragment of which I inspected at Cape Tovrai. On con- 
tinuing the vo'yage and finding the currents adverse beyond that 
point, Diaz put out to sea for thirteen days, and on February 3, 
1488, landed at Mossd Bay. He had rounded Afiica and proved 
without doubt that the Indies could be reached by sea, 

Vasco da Gama* was selected to complete the task of his pre- 

* I have based this section on Conca^s Latdas ia Jndia^ translated by Hon. Henry 
Stanley, Hakluyt Society, 1869; and on The First Voyage cf Vasco 3 a Gama^ by E. G. 
Ravenstein. This latter work, based on the translation of the Roteiro^ or ‘Journal*, is of 
considerable value. It also belongs to the publications of the HaJduyt Society, and the 
two works complement one anodier. 
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field of Kossovo (1389), and, seven years later, had shattered 
the diivalry of Europe at Nicopolis. The defeat and capture 
of Bayazid by Tamerlane in 1402 checked the advance of the 
Turks for a gaieration, but dhiey finally captured Constantinople, 
that great barrier-city of European civilisation, in 1453, and 
their empire, supported by the only regular army in existence, 
threatened to conq^uer independent Europe, where the Holy 
Roman Empire was breaking up. 

Again, the bitter rivalry of the Italian Sea-states had opened 
the way for the Turkish navy, whidi dominated the eastern 
Mediterranean and continued to threaten the sea-power of 
Christendom until at the fateful batde of Lepanto, fought in 
die Gulf of Patras in 1571, the Turks were vanquished. While 
the Turks in Eastern Europe were thus advancing in Western 
Europe towards the walls of Vienna, but not to final victory^ 
the Christians of Spain and Portugal were gradually driving 
the Moslems out of Europe. The capture of Granada in 149a 
ended this long series of campaigns and gave the first distinct 
proof of the renascence of Western Europe. 

It is given to a few moi to inaugurate a new era, but this was 
emphatically accomplished by Prince Henry the Navigator, 
grandson of John of Gaunt, who by his life’s work initiated the 
series of voyages that brought the modem world into existence. 
Portugal, if poor and thinly populated, was fortunate in the 
possession of a coast-hne some three hundred miles in length, 
with several deep and sheltered harbours. She also possessed a 
population which hved mainly on the harvest of the sea. Prince 
Henry transformed these fishermen into skilled navigators and 
seamen, engaging the services of the best navigators of Italy 
and Sidly for the task. He also built decked ships of 200 tons, 
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and other troubles, da Gama secured two Arab pilots who wctc 
acquainted with the use of the compass, the quadrant, and of 
charts, and sailed on to Mombasa. There again the hostility of 
the ruler was even more marked, and the treacherous Arab 
pilots attempted to ‘cast the ships on the banks at the eatrance 
to the harbour’. That plot having failed, an attempt was made 
by swimmers to cut the cables and board the ships, but ‘these 
and other wicked tricks practised upon us by these dogs, our 
Lord did not allow to succeed because they were unbdievers*. 

At neighbouring Malindi they were treated in the most 
friendly manner, possibly because the king was descended 
from a Shiraz family * and, as a Shia Moslem, was hostile 
to his neighbours. However diat may be, he showed himsdf 
genuinely helpful and was especially pleased with da Gama, 
who released the passengers of a ship and their property which 
he had seized on the high seas. The king visited both ships and 
was astonished at their powerful artillery and at ‘the quarter- 
decks decdced out with figured stuffs of Flanders and carpets 
and rugs; and the lances in stands with the points cleaned, and 
the naked swords and white weapons hung up, with splendid 
breast plates and the arms of the captains; and a buffet was set 
up with its plate, and attendants very splendidly dressed’. 
Ihere is a proverb which runs, ‘Fill the eyes of a Persian’, and 
it is true throughout Asia and, for that matter, also in Africa. 

When the king gave a display on the sea-front, there were, 
among pther instruments in his band, ‘two trumpets of ivory 
richly carved, and of the size of a man’. These royal trumpets 

* 'WHai I voyag^ do'wn this coast some duxty years ago, I was warmly wdeomed 
by the descendants of these Shiraz femilies, merdy as ‘the consul fi:om Pexaa’ — so 
anxious were they for news of their homeland, 
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deccssors. Two specially constructed ships, each of 120 tons, 
together with a store-ship of 200 tons and a caravel of 50 tons, 
composed the squadron which sailed on its momentous mission 
in July 1497. Da Gama, who was accompanied by pilots of the 
expedition of Diaz, boldly struck out into the Atlantic from the 
Cape Verde Islands, and, after having been out of sight of land 
for more than three months, during which he had sailed over 
four thousand miles, struck the African coast near Santa Helena 
Bay to the north of the modem Cape Town. Doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope with difficulty, da Gama, after dealing promptly 
•with an attempt at mutiny, refitted two ships and burned a 
third, at Mossel Bay, which he named the River of Mercy. 

Upon continuing the voyage, the captain-major, as he is 
termed, sailed past the Rio de Infante (now the Great Fish River), 
which marked the fiirthest point reached by Diaz. However, 
hereabouts the Agulhas current became too strong for him and 
he -was carried back to Santa Cruz, an island situated in Algoa 
Bay. Fortunately a strong southerly wind set in which enabled 
him to make due progress northwards once again. He had 
about eight hundred miles of unexplored coast to pass before 
reaching the Moslem ports, of which he had heard, where he 
hoped to secure pilots for the onward voyage to India. 

Sofrla was passed by a mistake in the night, but, at the end 
of March 1498, the Portuguese sailed into the habour of 
Mozambique. There they found four Arab vessels ‘laden vnth 
gold, silver, cloves, pepper, ginger and silver rings, as also -with 
quantities of pearls, jewds, and rubies’. They had gained touch 
■with the ‘gorgeous East’. However, as soon as it was realised 
that the newcomers were Christians, marked hostility was dis- 
played and the •wat«cing parties were attacked. In spite of diis 
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tiiirty-five thousand camek and some forty diousand men and 
women, while there were only sixty Mamelukes to guard it. 
The journey was estimated to take forty days, and the plan that 
was usually adopted was to march a stage taking twenty hours 
to accomplidi by the camek, to be followed by a halt of tweaty- 
four hours when a well was reached. On the thirteenth day 
Vardiema noted: ‘we found the valley of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. Verily the scriptures do not he, for one sees how they 
were destroyed by a miracle of God.’ Actually, although the 
caravan route passed not very far from the Dead Sea, Varthema 
here mktook natural blu&, worn by wind and rain until, to 
quote Scott, they 

Form’d turret, dome, or batdement, 

Or seemed ^ntastkally set 
With cupola, or minaret. 

Further on ‘there came twenty-four thousand Arabs, who 
said we must pay for their water. We answered that we could 
not pay, for the water was given by God.’ The enormous sum 
of twelve hundred ducats of gold was apparently subscribed by 
the merchants, but the Arabs were not satisfied. Consequently, 
aided by the armed travellers, the Mamelukes defeated the 
Arabs, killing sixteen hundred persons and only losing ‘one 
man and one kdy killed’. Varthema certainly did not under- 
state the prowas of the Mamelukes or the losses of die Arabsl 
To continue hk account: ‘At the end of eight days we found 
a mountain [Khaibar] which appeared to be ten or twelve 
miles in dreumfermee . . . inhabited by Jews, who go naked, 
and are more black than any colour. ... If they can get a Moor 
into their hands, they skin him alive.’ It k interesting to note 
that Muhammad, the founder of Islam, attacked the Jev« of 
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were peculiar to the cities ruled by these Persians of Shiraz, 
who had setded on the coast in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

After spending some sixteor days at Malindi, the last section 
of this historical voyage was undertaken widi a ‘Christian’ 
pilot— he was actually a Hindu, provided by the friendly ruler 
of Malindi. Sailing on April 24, on May 18 ‘we sighted lofty 
mountains^ and having all the time sailed before the wind we 
could not have made less than 600 leagues’. Finally, on May 20, 
1498, this great feat of discovering the Ocean route to India was 
brought to a successful conclusion off Calicut, where, mirdbile 
dictu, the Portuguese were greeted by two Moors of Tunis 
who spoke CastUian. 

The first European explorer, after the goldm period of the 
Yuan dynasty, to visit Malacca was Ludovico di Varthema of 
Bologna, whose travels, which, included the unknown Spice 
Islands, combined with his flair for collecting information, 
rendered his reports of the greatest service to Europe in general 
and to Portugal in particular.® 

£ a soldier and adventurer, we find him in the spring of 1503 
at Damascus, where he was spending some months in study- 
ing Arabic. He was most anxious to visit Mecca and, with this 
object in view, cultivated the fidendship of the captain of the 
Ivlamdukes of the Pilgrim Caravan, who was a Christian 
renegade. By means of money and presents Varthema per- 
suaded this oflEcer to enrol him, ‘so that he clothed me like a 
Mameluke and gave me a good horse’. The caravan included 


* Probably Mount Dely, termed ‘The Kingdom of Eli’ by Marco Polo. 

» For this secdon I have consulted Ludovico di Varthema, edited by Sir Richard 
Temple, Argonaut Press, 1928. 
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captured by die Portuguese, and wbo had escaped by swunmii^ 

. . . ran to the palace in the greatest fury, •with arms in dieir 
hands to slay us’. However, he was defended by the guards 
and was then sent to the camp of the Sultan, who was about 
to invade Yemen. He was finally released through the interest 
taken in him by one of the Sultan’s wives who, according to his 
account, was deeply enamoured of him. He then travelled by 
way of Lah^ to Sanaa, the capital of Yemen: ‘situated on the top 
of a very large mountain and extremely strong’. He next 
•visited Taiz, celebrated for its rose-water, and finally returned 
to Aden. 

Secredy boarding a vessel loaded with madder for the Indian 
market, Varthema’s captain was forced by the weather to put 
into Zeila, die Adulis of Cosmas Indicopleustes,* and destined, 
some three centuries later, to be the British base for an Abys- 
sinian campaign. He ■writes: ‘Here are sold a very great number 
of slaves, which are those people of Prester John whom theMoors 
take in batde’. From Zeila our adventurous traveller sailed to 
Diu in Gtyerat, and thence coasted to Gogo. From this port he 
sailed west to Dhufar, the ancient Ophir. Then, steering east 
once again and rounding Ras-al-Hadd, he touched at Maskat, 
and so to Hormuz, where he arrived in die spring of 1504, 
three years before its capture by Albuquerque. 

From Hormuz he landed in Persia and travelied to Eri — 
which city I identified as Herat-i-Khara situated to the north- 
east of Shiraz, and not Herat in nordi-west Afghanistan.* He 
thence travelled to Shiraz and arrived at a fine river, the £ufi:a, 
which ‘I believe is the Euphrates on account of its great size’. 
This is a ridiculous statement, the river being actually termed the 
. * Vuk Chapter IV, p. 58. » C^p. tft. p. d.viiL 
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Khaibar, whose chief Marhab was slain by AH, the son-in-law 
of the Prophet; this fight is often portrayed by Persian artists. 
When Doughty visited Khaibar towards the end of the nine- 
teaith century the Jews had disappeared. Probably they had 
been massacred.^ 

At Medina we gain an idea of the celebrated mosque, ‘being 
about one hundred paces long, and eighty wide . . . with 400 
columns made of burnt stone, all whitened. ... At the head 
of the Mosque there is a square tower and in an underground 
pit is the sepulchre of Muhammad’ — ^and his immediate suc- 
cessors. 

After mentioning two more fights with fifty thousand Arabs, 
Varthema brings us to Mecca and gives the first account by a 
European of the Kaaba, which he describes as ‘a very beautiful 
temple, similar to the Colosseum of Rome’. He also describes 
the various ceremonies. But he is more interested in the enor- 
mous number of pilgrims fiom Ethiopia, India, Persia and 
Syria, He next describes the jewels, spices, cotton, silk, wax and 
odoriferous substances, but he is told that the Portuguese had 
prevented the usual supply of spices feom reaching the market. 

Anxious to continue his travels by joining the returning 
Indian caravan, Varthema made fiiends with a Moor. He 
professed strong anti-Christian sentiments, and persuaded 
him to conceal him until the departure of the Syrian caravan. 
This extremely risky scheme succeeded, and Varthema, join- 
ing the Indian caravan, duly reached Jeddah, where he arranged 
for a passjge to Persia, and, sailing down the Red Sea, he landed 
at Aden. Hare his troubles began, since he was recognised as a 
Christian and tiurown into irons. A day or two later ‘forty or 
sixty Moon, belonging to two or three ships which had bear 
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son of one of his sisters.’ This custom resulted in women, al- 
though nominally married, cohabiting quite lawfully with any 
odier man and thereby assuring that the child is hers and not her 
husband’s. Varthema also describes the Brahmins as being tibe 
first class of the inhabitants, followed by the Nairs, who are 
the armed class of nobles. He refers to the fact that the lowest 
dasses may not approach within fifty paces of the Brahmins 
or Nairs. Should they fail to cry out or avoid their 
superiors, the Nairs may kill them without incurring any 
punishment. 

The observant traveller notes the presence of merchants 
firom many parts of Asia and firom Ethiopia. He also gives a 
description of secredy striking bargains by touching hands 
and fingers under a cloth, a custom which still obtains. Their 
ships, he continues, are of ‘three hundred or four hundred butts’, 
which measurement corresponds to our English ‘tonnage’. He 
notes diat the sailing season is firom September to April and 
that firom May i to mid -August the sea routes are closed 
by the South-west Monsoon. 

Khwaja Junair was unable to sell his goods at Calicut since 
the city was ruined by Portuguese hostilities. Vasco da Gama 
had opened up fiiendly relations with the Zamorin (as the 
king was called) in 1498 and a factory was founded at Calicut 
in 1500. However, before very long hostilities broke out and, in 
1505, at the time of Varthema’s visit to Calicut, the Z a m orin 
‘consented that the Moors diould kill forty-eight Portuguese, 
whom I saw put to death*. In revenge for this act, the city was 
bombarded. It is of quite extraordinary interest to hear of 
these historical events firom such an observant neutral. 

Leaving Calicut, the two fiiends rea che d Quilon in January 
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Band-i-Amir firom a dam constructed by an Amir in the tenth 
century. The word inspired Moore to write: 

There is a bower of roses by Bendemeer s stream, 

And die nigbtir^ale sings round it all the day long. 

Varthema evidently possessed an attractive personality, and 
at Shiraz made fiiends with a rich merchant of Eri, by namp 
Khwaja Junair, who took him back to his home, where he 
pressed him to marry his beauteous niece. However, Varthema 
only wished to travel further east and, deferring the ceremony 
for the time being, accompanied his friend to Cambay, ‘where 
we entered India’. He adds: ‘there are eight or ninp. kinds of 
small spices . . . and an immetise quantity of cotton. ... It is 
impossible to describe the excellence of the country.’ Visiting 
Chaul to the south of Bombay he landed at Gogo (Goa) and 
‘travelled on the mainland for seven days’ to the dty of Deccan, 
or Bijapur, where he notes that ‘a great number of the Thing ’s 
servants wear on the insteps of their shoes rubies and diamonds’. 

Returning to the coast, he followed it down to Cannanore, 
‘in which the King of Portugal has a very strong casde’. From 
this port Varthema proceeded inland to Vijayanagar, the great 
stronghold of Hinduism in the south, which ‘is situated like 
Milan . . . and the King is the richest King I have ever heard 
spoken of. ... He is a great fiiend of the Christians, especially 
of the King of Portugal.’ 

Varthema considers Calicut ‘the place in which the greatest 
dignity of India is centred’. Among the many questions he en- 
quired into was the curious matriarchal system of inheritance. 
‘The King being dead, and having male children or brothers, or 
nephews on his brother’s side, ndlther his sons, nor his brothers 
nor his nephews become King; but the heir of the King is the 
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1515. They then doubled Cape Comorin and, at Negapatam, 
the Khwaja sold some of his goods. Varthema next paid a brief 
visit to Ceylon. He then sailed to Pulicat to the north of Nega- 
patam, and crossed the Bay of Bengal to ‘the dty of Tar- 
massari [Tenasserim] ... at which dty we arrived in fourteen 
days by sea’. 

Varthema mistakes the name of the province for its capital. 
He also does not realise that he is in a Buddhist country, but 
he describes the cremation of the highest class of Buddhist 
monks, whom he erroneously terms Brahmins. He further 
describes the custom of suitors proving their love by burning 
‘the naked flesh’ with a rag saturated with oil and set on fire. 

Having again disposed of some more of the merchandise, 
the fiieads dedded to visit Bengal, and here again the name of 
the province is given instead of the dty. ‘This country abounds 
more in grain, flesh of every kind, in great quantity of sugar, 
also of ginger, and of great abundance of cotton, than any 
country in the world. . . . We also found some [Nestorian] 

Christians here . . . from a dty called Samau [in Siam] they 

are subject to the great Khan of Cathay.’ Samau was a region 
at the north of the Gulf of Siam and was probably a corruption 
of Shahr-i-No, or ‘New Town’. 

These new acquaintances dedded to travel with Varthema 
and Junair, and the united party proceeded to Pegu. The king , 
who had just gained a viaory over his enemy, was delighted 
with the corals of Khwaja Junair, who oflered diem as a firee 
gift to the monarch, and, as he hoped, was given valuable 
rubies in return. 

Leaving Pegu, which was threatened by the King of Ava, 
the adventurers ‘embarked on board a ship and went to a dty 
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called Melacha [Malacca]. Near to the said city we found an 
extremely great jiumara [strait] . . . which is evidendy more 
dian twenty-five miles wide. And opposite there is a very large 
island, whicdi is called Sumatra.’ It was called Java the T-esser 
by Marco Polo, and Varthema was the first European to 
the idand correcdy. Of Malacca he writes: ‘The said dty, which 
is the principal port of the main ocean, is on the Tnamland . . . 
and truly more ships arrive here than in any other place in the 
world, and especially there come here all sorts of spices and an 
i mmen se quantity of odier merchandise*. Four years later, 
the Portuguese Captain Sequeira appeared at Malacca on a 
reconnaissance. 

Owing to the lack of safety in the city, Varthema crossed 
to Pedir, in Sumatra, a great centre for pepper. ‘And you must 
know diat in this port there are laden with it every year 
eighteen or twenty ships, all of which go to Cathay.’ 

In the onward journey to the Spice Islands Varthema was 
truly an explorer, while his discoveries were of the greatest 
geographical and political importance. He, however, writes 
quite casually: ‘In the course 'of the said journey, we found 
about twenty islands, part inhabited, and part not, and in the 
space of fifteen days we arrived at the said island, which is 

very ugly and gloomy There are some peasants, like beasts 

without understanding. . . . Nothing grows here but nutmegs 
and some fruits.’ 

Having satisfied their curiosity as to the island of nutmegs, 
the Khwcya asked, ‘Where do the cloves grow?’ The answer 
was ‘that they grew six days’ journey hence, in an island called 
Monoch [die Moluccas]’. Here the name of the group, but 
not of the island, was gjven; the remark ‘that the tree of the 
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Francesco d Alm^da. His esca|>e took place in September 1505, 
and in March 1506 he witnessed the successful naval action with 
a large fleet of the Zamorin and his aflies off Cannanore, of 
which he gives a most dramatic account. He was appointed a 
factor by the Portuguese in that year, and in December 1507 
he sailed for Europe. 

Doubt has been thrown on the reliability of Varthema’s 
accounts, hi my considered opinion he ranks as a great ex- 
plorer, possessing the true spirit of adventure. He also gained a 
remarkable insight into men and affairs by travelling with 
Moslem merchants as a Persian Moslem. Thanks to his voyages, 
which were published shordy after Ms return, Europe read for 
the first time about the Spice Islands, while his reports must 
have bem priceless to the Portuguese who followed in his 
wake. 

The intercourse of die Portuguese widi China is dealt with in 
the following chapter at some loigth. Here, then, we may ain- 
dude by stating that, in 1514, Portugal enteral the water-gate 
of China and thus accomplished the splendid feat, so doquendy 
sung by Camoerus, of discovering the Ocean route between 
Europe and the Far East. 
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cloves is exacdy like the box tree* is correct. The islatir^ 
that was actually visited may well have been Temate, where 
Drake made a treaty with its king and shipped a cargo of its 
coveted products. 

Vanhema had now reached the most easterly point of this 
wonderful voyage, and, steering westwards on the way to 
Java, he records the extremely important statement of his 
captain, which serves as a motto to this chapter. 

Java was described in some detail, its inhabitants being 
termed ‘the most trustworthy men in the world*. On the other 
hand they were cannibals, and so, after purchasing two emeralds 
and two eunuch boys, the friends chartered a junk and returned 
to Malacca, after having accomplished a most important voyage. 
Here, parting with their Christian companions, Varthema and 
Junair took ship for Quilon and from that pW returned to 
Calicut. 

A longmg to regain touch with European society now seized 
Varthema. He met two Milanese who had made ‘between 
four and five hundred pieces of ordnance large and small’ for 
the Zamorin and who had also taught the natives to make them. 
He advised them to escape to the Portuguese, but naturally 
they feared to do so. Varthema decided to desert his bene- 
factor the Khwaja without evincing regret, and, in pursuance of 
his scheme, he ‘pretended to be a Moorish saint . . . and happy 
was he who could kiss my hand*. At this juncture a squadron 
of Francesco d’ Almeida’s fleet opportunely arrived off Can- 
nanore and with some difficulty he escaped to the Portuguese 
castle at that port. There he was received by Don Loraizo, the 
son of the Viceroy, who sent him to Cochin, where he gave a 
full account of the Zamorin s army and of its artillery to 
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THE END OF THE QUEST 


O CR theme is now approaching its end. After the downfell 
of the Yuan dynasty there was no intercourse by Europe 
with China, dther by her land-gates or her water-gates. Only 
the name of Cathay was remembered. Yet some gleams of 
light were shed by Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, who headed an 
embassy to the court of Tamerlane and reached Samarcand in 
1405.* The Spanish envoy was present at the court of Tamwlane 
when envoys ftom China appeared on the scene and demanded 
tribute from the dread conqueror as being *in occupation of 
land formerly held in fief to China’. Tamerlane in reply ac- 
knowledged that he was in possession of these lands, but sar- 
castically went on to say that he would not trouble the envoys 
with his tribute as he iutended to take it in person. He then 
organised a huge expedition against China, but died at Otrar 
in 1405. 

Clavyo, who evidently had not read Marco Polo’s work, 
tnadp enquiries about China and was told of Cambaluc *as 
being a great city lying not ftr from the sea and, for its size, 
it was certainly twenty times larger than Tabriz’. Upon re- 
turning to Spain he wrote the narrative of his embassy, but 
since it was more than half a coitury before printing was in- 
vented, it does not appear to have been widely known. 

To turn to the Celestial Empire, the Ming dynasty, founded, 

* Rsty Gowzflfe? ie Clwyo EmUxissy to Tamerlau, by Gay Ic Strangs (Broadway 
TraveUm). 
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writtai to Lorenzo de’ Medici in 1515, which merits quotation: 
*llie merchants of China also mahe voyages to Malacca across 
the Great Gulf to obtain cargoes of spices, and bring from r hei r 
own country musk, rhubarb, pearls, tin, porcelain and silk 
and wrought stuffs of all kinds, such as damasb, satins and 
brocades of extraordinary richness. For they are people of great 
skill, and on a par with ourselves, but of uglier aspect with httV 
bits of eyes. . . . During this last year some of our Portuguese 
made a voyage to China. They were not permitted to land, for 
they say it is against their custom to allow foreigners to e nt er 
their dwellings. But they sold their goods at a great profit, and 
they say that there is as great a profit in taking spices to Gbina^ 
as in taking them to Portt^al, for it is a cold country and they 
make great use of them.’ This last remark is of great importance, 
Europeans, generally speaking, could not sdl their home manu- 
factures at sufficient profit in the East, but became w«lthy 
on the carrying-trade in the Eastern Seas. 

In 1517 the pharmacist, Tomas Peres, die first European 
ambassaddr to be appointed to the Ming court, reached Canton 
escorted by a Portuguese squadron under Femao Andrade. 
Peres was a man of no rank, but was selected for his scientific 
qualifications, his tact and his experience. The local authorities 
received the ambassador in a fiiendly manner and applied for 
permission to send him to Peking, while the Portuguese squad- 
ron, as soon as it had sold its cargo of peppa:, sailed away, 
leaving a good reputation for fair dealing. The treatment by 
Albuquerque of the Chinese merchant fleet at Malacca had 
created a fovourable impression, but the Malay Sultan of Bintang 
warned the Chinese Government that the Portuguese aim was 
to spy out the land and then to attack it. Consequendy the 
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as we have seen, in 1368, displayed extraordinary vigour in 
maritime enterprise for about a century. The third Emperor 
despatched very powerful expeditions to the various states 
situated in Eastern Seas. Sumatra and Ceylon paid tribute to 
China, whose armadas visited Aden and even distant Maga- 
doxo (Mogadishu). This forward poHcy was gradually aban- 
doned, but Chinese shipping regularly visited Malacca, where 
Chinese influence continued to be powerful. 

Such was the position of affaks when Vasco da Gama 
anchored oflF Calicut on May 20, 1498, and opened a new era. 
In 1509 Diego Lopes de Secjueira sailed to Malacca, where 
he found the port crowded with shipping from Arabia, Persia, 
India, Burma, Java and China. At first the arrival of the 
Portuguese squadron created a panic, but friendly relations 
were apparently established. However, an attempt was made 
to seize his ships by the treacherous ruler. Fortunately Sequeira, 
warned just in time, was able to sail away unscathed, although 
leaving some of his men as prisoners. 

Albuquerque captured Malacca in 1511, but treated the 
Chinese merchant captains with marked courtesy. The Portu- 
guese Admiral subsequently despatched missions to Siam, but 
did not attempt to open up diplomatic relations with China. It 
seems possible that he realised the power and pride of the Ming 
dynasty and felt that only an ambassador representing King 
Manoel would be able to treat with any hopes of establishing 
satisfactory rdations. 

In 1514, as mentioned in the previous chapter, a Portuguese 
vessel belonging to merchant-adventurers reached China. This 
historical evmt is mentioned by Andrew Corsalis* in a letter 
* Cordicr, VArrivie des Portugais en Chine, ext. from T’oung pao, xii, ipn* 
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Emperor was undecided, as to die policy to be pursued, and it was 
not until 1520 that Peres was invited to travel to Peking. Mean- 
while the favourable situation at Canton had been ruined by the 
arrival in 1519 of a second Portuguese squadron under Simao 
Andrade, the brother of Femao, who not only treated the 
Chinese oflSlcials with discourteous arrogance, but constructed 
a fort on the island of Tamao, and erected a gibbet on which he 
hanged a sailor. He also committed acts of piracy and kid- 
napped children. 

The Chinese attempted to capture his squadron, but, thanks 
to a storm which scattered their ships, he escaped with a ridh 
booty. In 1521 another Portuguese ship reached Tanoao. The 
news of the death of the Emperor was received at this juncture 
and the strangers were ordered to leave the country and, upon 
their refusal, were arrested. 

To return to the unfortunate Peres, in addition to the atrocious 
behaviour of his countrymen and the hostility inspired by the 
warnings of the Sultan of Bintang, the letters with which he was 
furnished were couched in unsuitable language for the arrogant 
Son of Heaven. Consequently the ambassador and his staff were 
treated as spies, and the Emperor, outraged at the insolence 
of these ‘outer barbarians’, sentenced twenty-three Portuguese 
to be executed at Canton in 1523. Peres was tortured and, 
died in prison in the following year. 

In spite of this calamitous inception of European rdations 
with China, the Portuguese were allowed to trade at Chang- 
diuen-shan off the coast of Kwang-tung, and at Ning po, but 
again they were expelled for piracy and ill-treatment of the 
population. 

However, by a change of their policy they protected Chinese 
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ships against pirates and captured one of their strongholds on 
the rocky peninsula of Macao, where diey received an infr>rm^1 
permission to establish themsdves. This port thereby 
die most important link between China and Europe. Even afri>r 
the ruin of Portuguese dominion in Eastern Seas, the conser- 
vative Chinese continued to give them more cnnsiftpratin^ 
by charging them lower rates of customs than they charged the 
English and Dutch. 

At the very end of the sixteenth century a new and happia: 
era was inaugurated by the arrival of Matteo Ricd, a Jesuit 
monk, at the Chinese court. He had studied mathanatics in 
Europe and, upon landing at Macao in 1582, he obtained per- 
mission to live on the mainland, where, dressed as a Buddhist 
monk, he won favour by his astronomical knowledge. After 
years of patient work, in 1601, he was not only allowed to 
reside and preach at Peking, but was granted a stipend and a 
house by the Emperor. Ricd, with his brilliant sdentihc and 
mechanical knowledge, worthily represented Europe to the 
Chinese, who had hitherto only met halfeducat«l traders. 
Realising the great importance attadied to the determination 
of the calendar in China, he seat for a leading astronomer, with 
the result that finally a Jesuit was placed in charge of it and 
appointed to be a high Chinese official. As Hudson puts itz 
"‘foe calendar became the key position for the Jesmt straagy 
in China’.* Not content with this success, Ricd set to work to 
survey r’-hina j arid the Jesuit surveyors travelled for and wide, 
and even trained Dimas to extend their surveys to Tibet. 

The most important work on China was that of de Mendtsa, 
which, published in 1585, was printed in an English translation 

I Op. at p. 301. 
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wHose iiJaabitants were Christians. There were also many Jews 
and. Moslems. 

Satisfied that this country was indeed the land of Prester 
John, it was decided to despatch an expedition for the discovery 
of Cathay and the conversion to Christianity of the nations 
hving between India and that country. It seems extraordinary 
that the Jesuits in India, who knew diat Ricd had definitely de- 
cided that China was Cathay, should have refused to accept 
his views. But yet there was the map of Ortelius, which shows 
Cathay situated in the region of the Amur, to be taken into 
consideration, while Ricd had not reported a large Christian 
community. Actually the merchant had mistakm the Buddhists 
for Christians. 

Goes was sdected for the task. Akbar, an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the expedition, provided four hundred pieces of gold 
and letters to various princes who were his tributaries or 
firiendly to him. The route that was first selected was by way of 
Kashmir and Tibet, but finally Jenkinson s map in the fiunous 
Theatmm Mundi of Ortehus, which is reproduced in this 
work, caused the Lahore— Elabul-Badakhshan route to be pre- 
ferred. A reference to it will show that Jenkinson, firom in- 
formation he collected at Bokhara, placed Cascara (fCashgar) 
at thirty days from the frontier of Cathay, whence it was three 
montixs’ journey to Cambalu. 

Goes dressed hi m.self as an Armenian merchant, allowing his 
hair and beard to grow, and adopted the tide of Banda Ab- 
dulla, or according to another account Abdulla Isai, or The 
Christian*.* His party, which was wdl providal with fimds and 

* C. Wessds, S.J., Early Jesuit TrapeUers in Central Ma, p. 13. Banin si9ii6es 
‘skve’ and Abdulk ‘Hw dave of AJlat*. so piobaHy Goes ^olte rflmnsdf as Btnia, 
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in 1588.* It is a remarkable work and must have been of the 
greatest importance to Europe. ‘The highways’, writes de 
Mendoza, ‘throughout all this kingdome are the best and gal- 
lantest paued that euer hath bene discouered: they are verie 
plaine, yea vnto the mountaines, and they are cut by force of 
labour and pickaxes, and maintained with brick and stone, the 
which by report of them which hadi seen it, is one of the 
worthiest things that is in all the realme.’ 

Ricci also sent home reports on China and pointed out that 
‘the power of China rests rather upon the great number of 
towns and the multimde of inhabitants, than upon the valour of 
the people. . . . The Chinese are but poor warriors, and the 
military is one of the four conditions which are considered 
mean among them. Nearly all the soldiers are malefactors, who 
have been condemned to perpetual slavery in the Kings’ 
service; they are only fit to war with thieves. R unnin g away is 
no dishonour with them.’ 


After the fall of the Mongol dynasty in China no European 
travelled across Central Asia to China until the journey of 
Benedict Goes, in a sense, completed the quest. Originally a 
soldier, he entered the Jesuit order as a lay-brother and in 1595 
as a member of die Mission to the Court of Akbar he won the 
esteem of that great ruler and accompanied him on his summer 
tour to Kashmir with Xavier, his chief. There a Moslem mer- 
chant gave a detailed account of his journey to Xetaia (Cathay) 
as an ambassador fiom die King of ICashgar, He stated that it 
was a mighty empke, containing fifteen hundred cities, many of 


‘ 1 have quoted firom the HaMuyt Society’s edidou of this work. 
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grimage, had rvm short of money. Accordingly Goes, realising 
die importance of obtaining the royal favour at Kashgar, ad- 
vanced her six hundred pieces of gold, which she afterwards 
repaid him ‘in pieces of that kind of marble which is so highly 
esteemed among the Chinese’. This was the ftimous jade of 
Khotan. 

The onward journey led to Charikar, where the various 
routes across the Hindu Kush branch off. The Parwan Pass 
across the Hindu Kush was probably chosen, and upon reaching 
Cqlria, which may signify the land of the Ghalcas, Goes de- 
scribes the people as ‘having yellow hair and beards like 
Flemings’. It is difficult to fix the various stages but, at Talikan, 
he struck the route of Marco Polo. Here the caravan was held 
up by a revolt of the Calcias directed against the Khan of Bok- 
hara. Continuing the journey, the travellers were attacked at 
Chescan (Teshkan) and forced to pay tribute on their mer- 
chandise. 

Not long afterwards four brigands set on Goes, but he 
adroitly direw his cap with its gUttering jewd. among them and 
galloped off while they were quarrelling over it. 

Following in the footsteps of Marco Polo through Badakhr 
Goes ascended to the Pamirs, where five of his horses 
perished in the ‘Pamech desert’. He also noted that ‘both men 
and beasts sometimes felt oppressed beyond endurance and 
gasped for breath’. The travellers finally reached Sarikol, vdicre, 
as is the case to-day, they found several vffiages built dose 
together. They then crossed the Chichhiklik Pass and Isaac 
was nearly drowned in the Tan^tan River which flows down 
firom it into the Zerafihan River. Finally Yarkand was reached 

in Novemba: 1603. 
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merchaiidise, included, two Gredk traders widi their servants, 
while he engaged at Lahore an Armenian, by name Isaac, who, 
as will be seen, followed his leader to the end. 

The annual Kashgar caravan which left Lahore in the spring 
of 1603 consisted of some five hundred persons with a large 
train of transport animals. Crossing the Indus at Attocfc, they 
reached Peshawar, where they made a halt. Entering the moun- 
tains, Goes met a dervish fi:om Capperstam or Kafiri sfan. The 
account of this meeting, which serves as a motto to this chapter, 
constitutes the most important addition which the Jesuit ma^p 
to geographical knowledge, since his was the first mention of the 
pagan Siah-Push, or ‘Wearers of Black Clothes’, of Kafiristan. 

Owing to danger from the predatory tribesmen, who bat- 
tened on passing caravans, an escort of four hundred soldiers 
was arranged for, probably at Jalalabad. The heights were 
then hdd by the armed men while the long line of mules 
and camels wound up the valleys. In spite of these precautions 
many of the merchants were wounded. ‘Our Benedict’, we 
read, ‘fled with the rest into the jungle, but coming back at 
night they succeeded in escaping foe robbers.’ 

At Elabul foe caravan for Kashgar halted for some eight 
months. It was joined by foe sister of foe King of Kashgar, who 
‘was now on her return fiom that immense journey to Mecca, 
which she had performed for foe sake of her blasphemous 
creed’. The Haji Khanum, to give her foe tide won by foe pil- 

as is customary in Persian, and, through i^^orance of the Persian language, he is 
re&rred to as Banda AbduUa. Baaedict knew Persian wdOi, which feet strengthens 
this ess^lanadon. I have consulted the above work as well as the account given by 
Nicolao Tr^antio, from which I mainly quote. Ricci also compiled an accoxmt of 
the journey from the diary of the explorer and from the descriptions given by 
Isaac* ■ 
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where, to quote once again, the Governor ‘b^an to utter 
direats, saying that it was too audacious a proceeding that a 
man professing another creed should intrude into that country, 
and that he would be quite justified in taking bodi his life and 
his property’. Summoned to a meeting with the Doctors of 
Muhammadan Law, Goes feared the worst, but to his surprise 
the Prince ‘expressed approval of everything that he said, and 
finally pronounced his conclusion that the Christians were 
really true Behevers, adding that his own ancestors had bren 
professors of their faith’. Here we undoubtedly have a most 
interesting reference to the Christianity of many of the Mon- 
golian and Turkish tribes, to which Carpini and Rubruquis 
bore witness. 

While halting at Kara-shahr, the merchants of the precedii^ 
caravan arrived firom Peking, where ‘they had been quartered 
at the same hostelry with the members of our Society’. Thus 
Goes ‘learned to his astonishment that Chma was the Cathay 
that he was in search of’. 

Leaving the main caravan. Goes pushed on to Turfan and to 
Hami. Thence crossing the Gobi he reached the femous Jade 
Gate. Receiving permission to enter China firom the viceroy of 
the province. Goes arrived at Suchau at the end of i(So5. He 
wrote to the Order at Peking to report his safe arrival and 
begged that ‘some way of rescuing him firom the prison in 
which he found himself, might be devised . After a long inter- 
val, whidb. was pardy due to the feet that Goes was ignorant of 
the Chinese names assumed by the Portt^ese misaonaries, a 
convert reached Goes in March itSoy to &d him a dying man. 
Upon receiving the letters the heroic Jesuit ‘burst mto the hy^ 
Nmc diniittis servtm tuum, Domine, and shordy afterwards died . 
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The Yarkandis were fanatical, but Goes found favour in 
the eyes of the king by gifts and by his tactful behaviour. This 
was fortunate, since he was delayed in that rich oasis for a year 
awaiting the organisation of the caravan to Cathay. The king 
sold the tight to be his ambassador to the Chinese court to the 
highest bidder, who in his turn sold the right to be appointed 
ambassadors to four associates, after which he enrolled in his 
suite one hundred and seventy-two travellers, who also had to 
pay for their appointments. 

While these arrangements were being made. Goes, follow- 
ing again in the footsteps of Marco Polo, visited Khotan to 
arrange for his loan to be repaid by the mother of its prince. 
During his absence false rumours of his death had been spread 
and the Cashishes of Yarkand were attempting to seke his 
property ‘as that of one who was dead intestate and without an 
heir’. However, Goes ‘returned with his debt paid in ample 
measure with pieces of that valuable stone of which we have 
spoken’, and proved the falsity of the reports. 

Goes was invited by the Caravatibashi to accompany the 
embassy to Cathay, and, in the middle of November 1604, 
the oiormous caravan started from Yarkand. It followed the 
northern route, avoiding Kashgar, and, as before, it is difficult 
to identify the various stages until the important town of Aksu 
was reached. It was ruled by a young nephew of the King of 
Kashgar, who received Goes most kindly. The next important 
cmtre was Kucha, where ‘they halted a whole month to rest 
their cattle’. 

Thence they proceeded to Cialis — probably Kara-shahr — 

> This word really signifies a Christian presbyter and is erroneously used for a 
Modem mulk. 
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In 1931 an equally intrepid traveller, Miss Mildred Cable, 
was at Suchau, and heard Moslems talking about the grave of a 
Venerable foreigner . She found it outside the dty in the wind- 
swept Gk>bi, and was told that prayers were said at it. She was 
finally able to prove that it was the tomb of Goes.* A member 
of the Order pronounced his epitaph, ‘Brotlier Benedict seek- 
ing Cathay found Heaven’, and on this note the quest was 
ended. 

* Something Happened, p. 167. 
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pint, 93; on Rubru<juis, 93 * 

Voyages, 216, 217 
Halil Rud, River, 26 
Hamadan, 23 
Hami, 18, 38 
Han, annals oft 48 
Han dynasty in China, 32, 33 . 3 ^ 

HaiiRud, valley, 146 
Harmozia, see Hormuz 
H^-al-RasHd, 75, 212 
jjSlasan Sabbah, 87 , ^ _ t 

•'"iHayton becomes vassal of Knyuk, m; 
account of his travds, 112 
Hecatompylos, 3^ 

Hejaz, 44 

Helena, mother of Constantine, 74 
Helmand, River, 23, 26 
Henry Hof England, 77 
Henry Vn of England, Patent to Cabot, 

Hcn^ VIH of England, Robert TiKKi«s 
declaration to, 216 

Henry the Navigator, military pto 
83; despatches expedmems, 233; ocam 

H^^.iatroducdmioftT; 

Herat destroyed by Mongols. 540 

Herodotus, Strabo on, 7 ^ 

worii 5, 6; caravan rome <* 27. 

geography oft 16 sjj* 
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Darius Codomantius, overthrow of, 20 j | 
death of, 23; daughter of, 148 
Dark Ages, period of the, 61, 62 
Dead Sea, 144 

Delos, shrine of Apollo at, 19 

Delphi, oracles at, 19 

Dely, Mount, 194 

de’ Medici, Lorenzo, 253 

de Mendoza, work on Cliina, 255, 256 

Dhufar (Ophir), 47 

Diamonds, method of securing, 193 

Diaz, Bartholomew, voyages of, 233 

Diodetian, Emperor, 52, 55 

Diodorus Siculus, 138, 148 

Diu, 339 

Dizabul, Khdkan of the Turks, 59 » < 5 o 
Dnieper, River, 16, 95; battle of, 84 
Dokuz Khatufit 88 
Don, River, 95 
Drake, Sir Francis, 199 
Drangiana, 23 

Ea (culture god), 3 
Earth, sphericity o(, 6, 8, 10 
East, Roman trade with the, 50 
Ebony, Polo’s reference to, 188 
Echatana, 23 
Eden, description of, 4 
Edes^fcaptured by Moslems, 82 
Bphvard I of England and the Crusades, 
76; at Acre, 88, i27LWO^de£^:^ 
j ^sassjns, 146; wdeonies*" Sar-Soma, 
204; s<mds mission to Arghun, 205 
Edward VI, Arctic expeditions in reign 
of, 216 
Egtigak, 154 
Egypt, annexation of, 20; attacked by 
Crusaders, 76 

Elburz Mountains, 87, 112 
Elephants in batde, 170 
Eli, kingdom of, 194 ' 

Ejizahedian merchint-adventurers, 51 
Embassies to Europe in Middle Ages, 203 
English Court, Russian ambassador to, 
218; merchant-adventurers, 51; trading 
in Indian products, 51 


EphthaHtes, the, 59; Christian commiW- 
ties among, 64 1 

Erbil (Arbela), 20 j 

Erguiul, kingdom of, 154 
Eri, 239 ! 

Eridu, primitive port of, 3 
Ethiopia, Cosmas’s description of, 58; 

trade of, 55; middlemen in, $6 
Etymander (Helmand), River, 23 
Euphrates, River, 3, 4, 20, 49, 239 
Europe, Mongol invasion of, 81 sqq.; 
state of, during invasions, 85; Mongol 
progress in, stopped, 89; the Polos re- 
turn to, 184 sqq, 

European explorers, earliest in Asia, 15 sqq. 
Euxine, 16 

Explorers, earliest European, in Asia, 15 
sqq. 

Exports from China, India and Rome, 50 
Ezekiel, geography of, 47 

Facfiir, the, 176 
Fansur, 191 

Farghana, Chang Kien in, 33; ‘super- 
natural horses’ of, 33> 35; conquered by 
Chinese, 34; silk trad^through, 48 
Pars, 134 

Path Ali Shah, 18^ 

Ferlec, 190 
Firdausi, 23, 165 
Fitch, Ralph, 194 

Fleet in China, composition of a, 186 
Foster, Sir 'William, England’s Quest of 
Eastern Trade, 51 

Frampton, John, translation of Marco Polo, 
115, 130, 174, 199 
Frederic II, 81 

Freisinger, Otto von, chronicle of, 82 
Frobisher, Sir M., I 99 
Fu-chien, see Fuju 
Fuju, kingdom of, 179 
Fu-lin (Constantinople), 61, 6z 
Further Spain, li 


Gadeira (Cadiz), 5, $7 
Gades, 5 
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Marco Polo’s reference to, i86, 187; the, at Mecca, 238 


Columbus on, 187 
Java, Marco Polo’s account of, 188; Sul- 
tan of, receives Ibn Battuta, 191; Var- 
tbema’s account o£ 246 
Java Minor, 189 
Jaxartes (Sir Daria), 24, 59, 95 » 

Jaz Morian, Lake, 26 
Jeddah, Varthema reaches, 238 

■r 1- A_j jio» 


ljlajujuvu, xuxLxxvujr , ▼ 7 

Camden on, 214; voyages of; 2x8 sqq.\ 
description of the Volga, 219; journey 
to Bokhara, 219; description of Astra- 
khan and Kazan, 2x9; visits Mangish- 
lak, 220; surveys Caspian Sea, 220; 
reaches Urganj, 221; on tiade with 
Cathay, 223; voyage to Penia, 224; 
map of, 257 
Jeroskv, Diie, 97 
jerun, Idand of, I 39 . . j 1 

Jerusalem, capture of, 9; pilgrims hostel 
at, 755 stormed by Crusaders, 7^ 

Jesuit surveys in China, 2555 travellers in 
Asia, 257, 261 

Jews, cosmogony of, 3, 4 » 91 hatred of 
pilgrims, 74 » of Khaibar, 238 
Jhelum, River, 25 
JpiielumValley, X 37 >I 38 
Jihnan, province o£, 48 
Jihun (Oxus), River, 129 
Job, Book o£, 4 


63 , - 

John de Monte Corvino, letter ot, 202, 
sent on mission to Asia, 205; Utouis in 
Cathay, 205; appointed Archbishop ot 
Cambaluc ,207 

JornTiDe, Siffltt de, Ufe of St. Louts. 68, 
lOI 

Jon(]ilMm),Rwer,i3Si 

S?^vesTuddshemlMSsy.< 5 o . 
revival of 

tmder, 52, 55 ; “SP “t 

oi 56; makes alk a state mmopoiy, 

56 


'nkabul. Goes at, 258 
Kabul Valley, 23, 25 
Kafiristan, Goes on, 250 
Kala Panja, 149 
Kan Ying, travek o£ 36 
Kaia-Khoja, 153 

Karakoram, St. Louis’s mission to, 10; 
Rubruquis* description of; 109; capital 
of Mongolia, 154 
Karakoram Range, 150 
Kara-shahr, 260, 261 
Kara-tegin Valley, 49 
Karun, River, 3 
ELarwanis, the, 138 
Kashaf Rud, 23 
Kashan, 134 

Kashgar, Hsuan-^tsang at, 38; silk trade 
through, 48; inhabitants of; 150; King 
of; 256; caravan route ©£ 258 
Kashmir, 137* 138 

Kazan, jenk^on s description of, 2x9 
Kcj-Makian, X95 
Kcnlinfii, 179 

Kciaits, Christian tribe oC 88, 106, 109 
Keshimur (Kashmir), I 37 » 

Kesmacoian (Kcj-Makran), 19s 
Khaibar, Jews o£ 238 
Kh&an, Carpini viats the, 93 • 

Khan 61,71 

Christian community m, 
106 

Khaithalig, Odoric’s description ot, 209 
jand, 24 

)rasan, 73 » 134, 142. 221, 222 
notan, silk industry at, 25, 35 » W 
Hsaanrtsai^ at, 38; stnu^lH«_« att 
fipm, 56; Mateo Poio in, 151; jade 
£59; Goes viats, 260 
jvayberPass, 25 

Kiao-Chi-Kvre (Cang^), ^7* , - 

trade route to, 7^5 sorrtaito 
176; Marco Polo’s dcscr^tioii I 7 ®t 
Odork’s account ofc 208 
Kiting* Rudyard, 142 
Ki^hiz of the Pamirs, 103 
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Heyd, W., Le Commerce du Levant au 
Mcyen Age, 68 
Hiddekd, see Tigris 
Hims, batde of, 89 
Himyarytes, the, 55 

Hippalus discovers use of monsoons, 47 
Hiuan Tsung, Emperor, 65 
Hiung-nu (Huns), die, 19, 32, 33 
Hoang-ho, River, 15 

Holy Lani attempts to regain, 9; pil- 
grimages to, 74 

Holy Roman Empire, disintegration of, 
232 

Holy Sepulchre, chapel on the site of, 74; 

building destroyed by Hakim, 75 
Homer, poems of, 5; Strabo on, 7 
Honorius IV, Pope, 204 
Hormuz, 26, 130, 134; Marco Polo’s 
account of, 139; Marco Polo at, 143; 
ships of, 143 ; captured by Albuquerque, 

239 

Horses, ‘supernatural’, of Farghana, 33, 
35; acquired by Chinese, 34; introduced 
into Bactria, 35; of Badakhshan, 35 
Hou^hofhshu (Annals), 36 
Hsiang-yang-£u, see Sanianfu 
Hsin Kimg, province of, 48 
Hsuan-tsang, travels of, 37, 38; on the 
Gobi Desert, 15a 
Huang-Ti, 31 


Iconium, 110 

Ik captured by Hulaku, 134 
Hi valley, 32 
Il-Khans of Persia, 105 
Imaos, Mount, 49, 150 
India, invaded by Alexander the Great, 
25; Hsuan-tsang’s journeys in, 38; 
Augustus develops trade with, 44; 
Solomon’s trade with, 44; exports 
from, 50; Roman trade with, 51; Sea of, 
129; ocean route to, discovered, 236; 
Varthema enters, 240; Varthema’s 
notes on, 241 

Indian products, English trading in, 51 
Indus, feiver, 25, 27 
Innocent IV elected Pope, 93 
Iran, Alexander’s campaigns in, 20-27; 
Chinese embassy to, 37; Sasanian dyn- 
asty in, 37; in the Sixth Century, 59; 
reached by the Turks, 59; under No- 
shirwan, 59; conquered by Toghril 
Bey, 73 ; described by Marco Polo, 130, 
I33» 134; provinces of, 134. See also 
Persia 

Iran-Shahr, 26 
Iraq, 36, 62 
Irkeshtum, 48, 49 
Isfahan, 134 
Mdore of Seville, St, 9 
ydslam, ascendancy over Christianity, 69, 


Europe and China, 16, 114 
Hulaku Khan destroys the Ismailis, 88; 
sacks B^dad, 88; at war with Barka, 
y 118; sends mission to Kubilai, 121; 
captures Ik, 134 
Hulavu (Hulagu), 112 
Hunza, 148 
Hwan, Emperor, 48 
Hydaspes (Jhclum), River, 25 
Hyperboreans, 16, 19 
Hyrcania, 23 

lacc (Ural), River, 17, 95 
I-Chit^, voyage of, 39 
Icoguiistan (Uighuristan), 153 


Hudson, G. F., references, 19, 51, 85, 89;^] 71; Eastern trade of, 71; last centre of, 


at Cairo, 89; influence of, on states in 
-Sumatra, 191 

Ismailis, the, origin of, 87; branches of, 
^ 88; extirpation of, 146 
Issedons, x6, 18, 32, 49 
Issus, batde of, 20 

Italian merchants, setdements of, on 
Black Sea, 117; sea-states, rivalry of, 
232 

Italy re^united to Roman Empire, 56 
Ivan the Terrible, 217 
lyrcae, 17 


Jade in Khotan, 259 

Japan, Kubilai’s expedition against, 187; 
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Marib, 44 

Marinus of Tyre, Chinese route o£ 49 
Mark, Patriarch of Mesopotamia, 203 
Marlowe, Tdmberlaine the Great, 214 
Marmora, Island of, 16 
Marsalds, Governor of Chen-Chiang Fti, 
177 I 

Marsh, Anthony, 226 ; 

Martel, Charles, 69 
Mary of Andoch, 77 
Mary, Queen, giants charter to merchant- 
adventurers, 218 
Maskat, 239 
Masts, Batde of the, 70 
Masud, Sultan, 73 
Masudi, travels of, 71 
Matthew of Paris, and the Tartars, no 
Maurice, Emperor of Roman Empire, 61 
McCiindle, J. W., The Christian Topo- 
graphy, 8, 57 

Mecca, Varthema’s pilgrimage to, 236 
sqq,; Kaaha at, 238; Haji KhdmnCs 
journey to, 258 
Mecrit tribe, 154 
Medina, Varthema at, 238 
Mediterranean Sea, 15, 58 
Mclibar (Malabar), kingdom o^ 194 
Menander Protector, 54 
Merchant Adventurers, Elizabethan, 51; 
formation of company of, 217; reedve 
charter from Queen Mary, 218 
Meschech, 155 

Mesopotamia, Nestorian Church in, 203 
Middle Ages, 'commencement o£ 55; 

embassies to Europe in the, 203 
Mien, King o^ batde with Mongols, 
170; Marco Polo’s description ofi 171 
Milton, John, quotations from Paradise 
Lost, 126, 139, 222, 224, 227 
Min, River, 179 
Minab, River, 139 

Ming court, Peres first ambassador to, 
253; dynasty, 176, 252 
Minns, Scythians and Greeks, 17 
Minoan dynasty, s 
Mithradates n of Pardna, 36 


J^i, Caliph, 62 

"•'^ojkha, 51 

Mombasa, da Gama at, 235 
•UMoney, use of paper, in China, 163 
Mongolia, inhabitants of, 19; Carpini’s 
description of, 96; first Englishman in, 
109 

Mongol conquest completed by Kubilai, 

1 17; conquest of Central Asia, 69, 74, 
of Russia, 85; dynasty in China, £dl o£, 
256; Empire overthrown, 231 
Mongolian invasions, state of Europe 
during, 85; progress in Europe stopped, 

89 

Mongols, origin of, 81; invade Europe, 
81 sqq,; raid Poland, 85; reasons for 
successes ofj 86; Matthew Paris on the, 
87; manners of the, 102; destroy Herat, 
146; currency of the, 146; batde with 
King of Mien, 170; attitude o£, to 
Chr^tianity, 207 
Monks as pioneer explorers, 115 
Monoch (the Moluccas), Varthema at, 245 
Monsoons, Hippalus discovers use o£i 47 
Montfort, Simon dc, 181 
Moors, camel caravans of, 233 
Morgan, E. Dclmar, 219 
Morocco, maritime power of Moslems o£ 

233 

Moslem account of tea, 71; conquests, 
extent o£ 74; domination, 231; ex- 
plorers of China, 71; sea power, 70, 
233; universities of Spain, 70 
Moslems, capture of Edessa by, 82; and 
Spain and Portugal, 232 
Mossd Bay, 233 
Motupalli, 193 

Moule, A. C., Christians in China b^ore 
the^Year 1S50, 65 
Mp^imbique, da Gama at, 234 
[ i^uavia. Caliph, attempts to captureCon- 
|/ stantinople, 6a; Governor of Syria, 70; 
Central Asia under, 71, 72 
je<^uhammad, conquests o^ 69 sqq. 
Muhammerah, 3 

Muscovy or Russian Company, 218 
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/fCirmaxi, Marco Polo’s journey to, 130, 
143; liis account of, 135 
Kishm, 147 
Kitai, Sea of, aai 
Kola Peninsula, 226 
Kola, River, 224, 225 
Komedor (Kara-tcgm), Valley of, 49 
Kophen (Kabul VaEey), 23 
Kossovo, batde of, 232 
Kubiki Khan, visited by elder Polos, 115 
sqq., 122; completes Mongol conquest, 

1 17; welcomes mission from Hulaku 
Khan, 121; receives Marco Polo, 156, 
159; Marco Polo’s description of, 161, 
16a; welcomes envoys from Persia, 
185; expedition against Japan, 187 
Kucha, 260 

Kuen Luen mountains, 150 
Kuhbanan, 145 
Kunar, River, 137 
Kunar Valley, 25 

Kurds, Marco Polo’s description of, 129 
Kudugh, Shah, 139 

KuyuktheJCWfean, succeeds Ogouy, 86; 
Friar John’s account of, 97, 98; death 
ofi 101 

Lahawar (Lahore), 138, 258 

Laias or Ayas, 128 

Lajwurd, mines of, 148 

Lanc-Poole, S., Mohammedan Dynasties^ 

87 

Langele, Galfridas de, 205 

Lapis lazuli, mines of Badakhshati, 15; 

referred to by Marco Polo, 148 
Lapland, 2x7 

Lar, Marco Polo’s account of, 194 
Ladn Kingdom of Palestine founded, 
76 

Latitude and longitude, 6 
Lawrence^ Arnold, Herodotus, 16 
Lepanto, battle of, 232 
Ic Strange, Guy, references, 251 
libri on Marco Polo, 199 
Li-Kien, 36 
Lunyrice, 48 


Lindgrcn, E. L., on the Uighurs, 154 
Locac, 188, 189 
Longfellow’s kamhalu, 89 
Longitude, 6 
Lop, 152 

Lop Nor, 18, 35, 49 
Louis XI, crusade of, 10, 76, loi 
Luciniade, the, 170 
Lut, desert of, 144 

Maabar, 48; Marco Polo’s description of, 
192; shrine of St. Thomas in, 193 
Macao, Portuguese capture, 255 
Mackail, J. W-, 42 
Maeotis, Lake, 17 
Magog, 155, 

Mahmud, Sultan, 73 
Makran, 47 
Malabar, 194 

Malacca, Straits of, 47; Varthema at, 236, 
245; Chinese influence in, 252; cap- 
tured by Albuquerque, 252; Diego 
Lopes ati 252 

Malay Archipelago, Varthema’s itinerary 
in the, 243 

Malindi, da Gama at, 235 
Mamelukes of Egypt, 89; capture Louis 
XI, loi; rout die Arabs, 237 
Mamun founds school of geography, 71 
Manes, followers of, x8o 
Mangishlak, 220 
Mangonels, 177 

Mangu, Mongol Khdkan, 87; monks 
visit, xo8; accession of, iix; Rubruquis’ 
account of, 116 
Maniakh of Sogdiant^ 59 
Manichaean Christians on the Pacific, 180 
Manji, 165; Marco Polo explores, 175 
sqq.; his account of conquest of, 176 
Mansuiat, batde of, 89, xoi 
Manuel, Emperor, 77, 83 
Mamakart, batde of, 73 
^ M^p of the world, first, 5; of Marco 
^ Polo’s itinerary, 131; of Ortelius, 226 
Marco Polo, Frampton’s translation of, 199 
Marcus Aurdlius Antoninus, 48 
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Pegu, Vardicma at, 242 
Peking, Peres invited to, 254; Jesuit Order 
at, 261 

PcDiot, Professor Paul, 155 
Pern, 151 
Pcntam, 189 
Pcnzer, N. M., 115, 130 
Peres, Tomas, first ambassador to Mii^ 
court, 253; invited to Peking, 254; 
imprisonment and deatk of, 254 
Persepolis, occupation o^ 23 
Persia traversed by Alexander the Great, 
27; Roman trade through, 56; Turks 
become enemies of, 59; Constantine 
and Christians in, 63; Zoroastrianism 
in, 63; Church in, 64; ll-Khans o£ 105; 
central desert of, 143, 144; Arghun 
Khan, flkhan 185; Princess Co cnchin 
sails to, 185, 186; Kubilai welcomes en- 
voys firom, 185; Jenkinson s voyage to, 
224. See also Iran 

Persian Church, doctrine o£ 64; Empire, 
27, overthrow ofi <59; missionaries, 64; 
missions to Europe, 203, 205; temples 
in China, 65 
Persian Gulfi 3, 39 
Peshawar, 38, 50 
Phauni, 25 

Phoenicians, commercial activities o£, 5 
Pilgrimages to Palestine, 7, 75; to Mecca, 
236 

Pilgrims, mentality of, 7 
‘Pillars of Hercules*, 5 
Pison, River, 4 
Pliny, narratives of, 50 
Poisoning as a compliment, 169 
Poland raided by Mongols, 85 
Poles defeated by Ogotay, 85 
Polo, Marco, on horses, 35; on Christian- 
ity in Central Asia, 66; on Alamut, 87; 
book of, 114; books on, 115; captured 
by Genoese, 115; le Devisment dou 
Monde, 116; fust journey o£ 127; 
crosses Asia, 127 sqq,; description of 
Georgia, 128, of countries of Asia, 128, 
129, of Baghdad, 129, of the Kurds, 


129; route followed by, 130; descrip- 
tion of Iran, 130; on the Zozoastnans, 
X33; account of Kkman, 135, of Reo- 
barles, 136, 137, of Hormuz, 139; at 
Hormuz, 143; crosses the Pamirs to 
Cadhay, 143 sqq,; journey to Kiiman, 
X43 ; illness at Badakhshan, 147; descn|H 
tion of Badakhshan, 148, of the Pamirs, 
X49, of Kashgar Oasis, x$o, of the Gobi 
Desert, 152; reaches Cathay, 152; 
Prester John, 154; description of Plain 
of Baikal, 154; received by Kubilai 
Khan, 156; teavek to Yunnan and 
Burma, 159 sqq,; description of Cathay, 
159 sqq.; journeys m China, 164, 171; 
on tattooing, 170; description of Mien, 
171; explores Manji, 175 sqq,; account 
of conquest of Manji, 176; constructs 
mangonels, 177; de^pdon of river 
Yangtse, 177, of Kin^ 178; visits 
fcmgdom of Fuchu, 179; description of 
Yunnan and Zaitun, 180; Sir Henry 
Yule on, X84; reference to Japan, 186, 
187; account of Java, 188, of Sumatra, 
189, 190, of Nicobar Islands, I9lt of 
Ma^ar, 192, of Ceylon, 192; on 
method of securing diamonds, 193; 
later views on stories of, 196, 197 i refer- 
ence to charts, X96; wdue of expedi- 
tions of 196; geography of 196; Sir R* 
Beazley on, 197; influence on Colmnr 
bus, 198; work of annotated by 
Columbus, 198; estimate of him as a 
man, 199, 200; Libri on, 1995 successors 
of 203 sqq. 

Polo, Niccolo and Maffeo, visit Kubilai 
TTbm, 115 122; origin of fenaily, 

117; at ConMidno^fc, 117; 

Barka 117; visit Vokhaia, riS, 
121; at Samaicand, 121; return to 
Europe, 122; life in C hin a, 1S5; trad: 
of 222 
Pontos, 6 

Poredain made at Zai tun , 180 
Portugal, divisim of the world with 
Spain, 215; discovers ocean route to 
18 a 
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Muslin, origin of term, 129 
Mustasim Billah, 88 
Mutfilc, kingdom of, 193 
Muziris, port of, 47 

Nagayan tribe, 219, 220 

Naiman tribe, defeated by Temuchin, 83 ; 

and Chengiz Khan, 106 
Nanking, 176, 208 
Nan-shan Mountains, 32 
Naples, naval action oflF, 204 
Nearchus, 3, 26 

Necuveran (Nicobar) Islands, 191 
Negrana (Nejran), 44 
Nestorian community in China, 64; in 
Kashgar oasis, 151; Christians, 106, 129, 
168; Church in Syria, 70; in Mesopo- 
tamia, 203 

Nestorius, doctrine.of, 64 j 

New Hormuz, 139 

New “World, effects of discovery of, 
231 

Newfoundland discovered by Cabot, 216 
Nicene Council attended by iSishop John, 

<53 

Nicholas IV, Pope, 205 
Nicobar Islands, 39, 191 
Nicopolis, Turkish victory at, 232 
Nijni Novgorod, 219 
Nile, River, 6 
Nineveh, ruins of, 20 
Ning-hsia, 154 
,Ning-po, 254 
Ni^, salt lake oi^ 134 
Nizana-ut Mulk, Vizier, 73 
Nogodar, raids o£ 137, 138 
North Africa le-united to Roman Em- 
pire, 56 

North Cape, 224, 226 
North Star, the, 190, 194, 196 
Northern Hemisphere, Bacon’s concep- 
tion of, 10 

Noshirwan, Kin^ of Iran, 59 
Nova Scotia discovered by Cabot, 216 
Nova Zembla, 225, 226 
Nur-u-Din, Sultan, 76 


Ob, River, 222, 226 
Obshhi Syrt, desert of, 17 
Ocean, Abulfeda on the, 142; Cosmas’s 
view of, 58; of ancient geographers, 10 
Ocean Sea, 187 
Oceanus, River, 5 

Odoric of Pordenone, Friar, visits Tana, 
194; journey in Asia, 207; narratives of, 
208 sqq,) visits Tibet, 209 
Ogotay, 85, 86 
Ogul Gaimish, Empress, loi 
‘Old Man of the Mountain’, 146 
Old Testament, cosmogonies of the, 55, 

197 

Omar, Caliph, and naval activities, 70 
Onguts, rulers of Tenduc, 155 
Ophir, 47 

Ordinances for merchant- adventuren, 
Sebastian Cabot draws up, 217 
Orenburg, 17, 18 
Ortelius, map of, 226, 257 
Osmanli Turks, 231 
Otrar, 251 
OvisPoli, 150 

Oxus, River, 24, 38, 49, 64, 129, 149, 221 
Oxyartes, Bactrian chief 147 

Pacific Ocean, 15, 181 
Pahra (now Iran-Shahr), 26 
Palestine, pilgrimages to, 7; St. Willi- 
bald’s pilgrimage to, 75 
Palibothra (Patna), 49 
Pamirs, C^pini’s travels on the, 96; 
Marco Polo’s crossm^ of, X43 sqq.; his 
description of, 149; Goes aosses the, 
259 

Pan Chao extends Chinese influence, 36 
Paris, Matthew, 80 
Parlak, 190 

Paropanisus Mountains, 25 
Paxthia, 35, 3<5, 43 
Parwan Pass, 259 
Pasaf 190 
Pash^ the, 137 . 

Pasni, 26 

Pax TataricOi siguJfication of, X17 
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Salt at Taikan. 147; used as money, 168 
Salt River, 3 


Salt Sea, 74 
Samara, x8 

Samarcand, disaster at, 24; Hsuan-tsung 
at, 38; captured by Modems, 72; elder 
Polos at, 121; king o£ besieges Bok- 
hara, 223 

Samoyedes, Burroughs’ account 225 

Sanianfu, capture ofi 177 

Sanjar, Seljuk Sultan, 82 

San-Kan River, 165 

Santa Cruz, da Gama at, 234 

Santa Sophia, building 56 

Sapurgan, 146 

Sarai, Chaucer’s reference to, 118 
Sarbizan Pass, 138 
Samau, 242 

Sartach, son of Batu, 102; receives Rubru- 
quis, 104; receives Hayton, 112 
Sasanian dynasty in Iran, 37 
Satibarzanes, rebellion of, 23 
Sauromatac, 17 
Sava, 133 

Scasem (Kishm), 147 
Scythia, position of 20 
Scythians, 16, 17, 34 
Sedan, see Ceylon 
Selediba (Ceylon), 58 
Se!yuk conquests, 73; Bmpize, creation of 
73; Turte, advent of 72, 73 
Se^uks of Rum, 74 
Sduda, Council of 64 
Sempiad, xxi 
Sendai &bric, 165 
Sequeita, Diego Lopes de, 252 
Seres, see Chioa 
Serice, see China 
Serindia of Ptolemy, 150 
Seville, St, Isidore of 9 
Shamakha, xio 
Sha-chou (Sadbiu), 153 
Shash, 38 

ShayUi of Osroene, 62 
Shcnstone, Wflliam, 7 
Shiburghan, 146 


Shiraum, ilfor, 63 
Ships of Hormuz, 143 
Shiraz, I34;£unilics &om, on East Afikan 
coast, 235 
Siberia, 27 

Silk, Chinese monopoly of 43; exports 
from China, decline of 61; Genoese 
quest for, 129; ghelle^ 129; m Nanking 
province, 176; industry at Khotan, 25; 
introduced into Constantinople, 56; 
development of mdostry in Byzantium, 
61; introduced into Roman world, 43; 
made State monopoly, 56; produced in 
Cos, 44; Roman trade in, 48; route, 
breaking of the, 61, diversion of the, 
59, 60, end of the, 61, in China, 35; 
trade through Farghana, 48 
Simocatta, Thcophylactus, 61 
Smdachu, 156 
Sindu-fo, 171 

Singan &, monument of 64 
Sinim (China), 31 
Sinjumatu, Great Canal at, 176 
Sinkalan, see Censcalan 
Sinkiang, X50 
Sir Daria, 24, 59, 95, 221 
Sir 4 -Kul Lake, 149 
Sistan, 23, 26 
Siwah Oasis, 147 
Sogdian Rock, 24, 147 
Sogdiana, 32 
Soldaia, 103, 117 

Solomon, King, trade widi India, 44 
Somaliland, 58 
Sondur island 

Sorbonne, Univeraty of the, 10 
Spain, Phoenicians in, s; Moslem msiver- 
sities of 70; divisicHi of the world widi 
Portugal, 215; and the Moslems* 232 
Spice Island 216, 24s 
Spitzbergen, discovery of 226 
Statira, wife of Alexander the Great, 148 
Stein, Sir Auref On AfesawdEr’s TroA 
the Indus, 25; Arduseoh^kal Mscem^ 
sances in Southern Persia, 26; On Ancknt 
Central Asian Tracks, 151, 154 ; discovers 
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, China, 231 sqq.; and the Moslems, 232; 
merchant adventurers reach China, 
252; trade With China, 254 
Portuguese executed at Canton, 254; cap- 
ture Macao, 255 
Porus, King, 25 
Posz (Persia), 37 
Power, Eileen, 126 

Prester John, 82, 83, 107; Marco Polo on, 
154; seat of, 154; country of, 209, 257 
Ptolemy, scientific geographer, 7; Asian 
geography of, 18; benefits by Aelius 
Callus’s discoveries, 44; description of 
sea route to China, 48; records of, 49; 
‘Stone tower* of, 49; view of Mount 
Imaos, 150 
Pulo Condore, 188 
Punjab, 50 
Pura, 26 

Quilon or Coulum, 241, 246 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 199 

Ramusio, biographer of Marco Polo, IX4> 

115 

Ras-al-Hadd, 47, 239 
Ravar, 145 

Ravctiscein, E. G., The First Voyage of 
Vasco ia Gama, 233 
Raymond of Toulouse, 76 
Red Sea, 238; trade route by, 44, 5 ^ 

Rei, 23, 84, 112 

Reobarlcs, Marco Polo’s account of, 136, 

137 

Rhinoceros, Marco Polo’s account of, 190 
Ricci, Matteo, at court of China, 255; 

reports on China, 256 
Richard Coeux de Lion, and the Cru- 
sades, 76 

Robert of Normandy, Duke, 76 
Rockhill, W. W., William ofRubruck, 93 
Rofc, Sir Thomas, 51 

Roman expedition to Arabia, 44; mer- 
chants reach China, 48; trade in silk, 
48; trade and Red Sea route, 52; em- 
bassy to the Turks, 60 


Roman Empire, imports into the, 50; 
dedme of, 555 Christianity established 
in, 55; Constantinople becomes capital 
of, 56; Italy re-united to, 56; North 
Africa re-united to, 56; oriental trade 
of, 56; ruled by Maurice, 61 
Rome, direct intercourse with the East, 

43 sqq.; commerce of, 43; trade with 
the East, 48; Pliny’s account of trade 
of, 50 

‘Roof of the World’ (Pamirs), 150 
Ross, Sir Denison, Travel and Travellers of 
the Middle Ages, 82 

Roxana, wife of Alexander the Great, 24, 

147 

Rubruquis, William dc, meets Roger 
Bacon, 10; on Christianity in Central 
Asia, 66; reaches Karakoram, loi sqq,; 
mission to Sartach, 102; geography of, 
104; received by Sartach, 104; course 
of, in Central Asia, 105, 106; received by 
Batu, 105; discovers Lake Balasli, 106; 
on the nation of Tangut, 107; and the 
Oriental Christians, 107; on the 
Uighurs, 107; description of Kara- 
koram, 109; contrasted with Carpini, 
no; Yule’s opinion of, no; account of 
Mangu, 116 
Rudbar, 136 

Rudkhana-i-Duzdi (River of Robbery), 
I3P 

Rukh, Shah, 139 

Russia, raided by Ogotay, 85; Mongol 
conquest of, 85; Chancellor explores, 
217 

Russia Company’s articles, 214 
Russian ambassador to English Court, 218 
Russians defeated by Chengiz Khan, 84 
Rustichello, Geographical Text, 116 

Sadbiu (Sha-chou), 153 
Sacombe, 170 
Sahara, 233 
Sakae, 32 

‘Salamander’ the old term for asbestos, 153 
Salar-u-Din and the Crusaders, 76 
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Tordcsillas, Treaty 215 
Tours, Battle of, 69 

Trade monopoly in the White Sea, 218; 
routes in time of Augustus, 45; route 
to Black Sea, 133, from Black Sea, 20, 
across Asia, 21, to China, 20, to YcDow 
Sea, 71 

Transoxiana, 73 

Trebizond, 61, 133, 205 

Trigantio, Nicolao, quotations from, 258 

Tsin dynasty in China, 31 

Tukak, founder of the Sdjuk tribe, 73 

Tun, 145 

Tung-huang, 153 

Tungus tribe, 154 

Tunocain, 134, 145 

Turfrn, 38, 153 

Turks, Western, send embassy to Con- 
stantinople, 59; allies of Persia, 59; 
later, become enemies of Persia, 59; 
possessions of Eastern Turks, 59, of 
Western Turks, 59 ] 

Turks, OsmaiJi, capture Constantinople, 
232; are defeated at Lepanto, 232 
Turquoises, 148 
Tus, 23 

Tutia, manufiteture o£ 145 
Tyre, capture of, 20 
Tzinitaa (China), 58, 59 

Udaipur, 178 
Ui^ur script, 107 
Uighurs, Rubruquis on the, 107 
Upper Yangtse ifever, 168 
Ur, craftsmen ot 15 
Ural Mountains, 18, 59 
Ural, River, 17 

Urban H, Pope, initiates the Crusades, 75, 
76 

.Urdu language, 95 
Urganj, Jenkioson reaches, 221 

Vaigats, Blands ot 225, 226 
Vardo, 217 

Varthema, Ludovici di, at Coulum, 194; 
on navigation by stars, 230; visits 


Malacca, 236; pilgrimage to Mecca, 
236 sqq,; at Damascus, 236; at Medina, 
238; reaches Jeddah, 238; in Yemen, 
239; at Calicut, 240; on trade with 
India, 241; account of Brahmins, 241; 
visits Bengal, 242; vbits Ceylon, 242; 
at Tenasserim, 242; itinerary’ in Malay 
Peninsula, 243; journey to Spke 
Islands, 245; at Malacca, 245; at 
Sumatca, 245; returns to Europe, 246; 
reliability of account of, 247 
Venetian merchants as explorers, 115 
Venetians defeated by G^oese, 115 
Victoria, Lake, in Pamirs, 149 
Vikings, conquests of the, 9 
Vochm (Wakhan), 169, 171 
Volga, River, 17, 59, 95; wly geography 
104; the Polos cross, liS; confused 
with the Tigris, i29;rJaikiiison’s de- 
scription 219 

Wadi-al-Badn, River, 3 
Wang Khan, see Toghiil 
War&ouse (Vaido), 217 
Warmington, E. KL, Commerce between Ae 
Roman Empire and Iniia^ 43; on origin 
of cinnamon, 50 
Wdid, Moslem leader, 72 
Wcssels, C., Early Jesuit TrmfeUers m 
Central Ada^ 257 

Western Ocean, icon’s conception oC 
10 

White Huns crushed by Noshkwan, S9 
White Lake, 156 

White Sea, English trade monopoly k4 
218 

Willibald, St., 75 c 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, fixp|ditkiii oC 
217 

Wood, Captain John, A Journef to At 
Source 0/ ie Qzws Riw, 149 
Woolley, L., The Sumerians, 15 
World, fest map o£ s; GreA conoepdem 
of the, 5; HcrodcMnsonmapst^d 
Wtt-Sun tribe, 18, 32 
Wu-Ti, Empearor of Chin a, 32, 34 
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Gobi forts, 35; on the Great Wall 
of China, I 53 » X 54 ; discovery of 
early MSS., 155 
‘Stone Tower of Ptolemy, 49 
Strabo, 6, ?» 25, 52 
Suchau, 262 
Sudak or Soldaia, 1x7 
Sugar cane area near Fuju, 179 
Suh-li, 37 

Sui dynasty in China, 61 
Suirkukiti, mother of Mangu Khan, X09 
Suju, Marco Polo’s description of, 177 
Sulayman, the merchant, 71 
Sulistan, 134 

Sumatra, Buddhism in, 39; Marco Polo’s 
account of, 188 sqq.\ influence of Islam 
on states in, 191; Varthema in, 245; 
pays tribute to China, 252 
Sumer, imports of, 15 
Sun-dial introduced by Anaximander, 5 
Sung dynasty in China, 117, 179 
Susa, 20, 26, 63 
Susia, 23 
Swat Valley, 38 

Sykes, Sir Percy, History of Exploration, 
215; History of Persia, 20, 81, 82, 146; 
Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, 88, 130, 
I35» 1399 145; Through Deserts and 
Oases of Central Asia, 49 
Syntaxis Geographike of Ptolemy, 10 
Syria, Christians of, 9; Latin kingdom in, 
9; Nestorian Church in, 70 

Tabbas, 145 

Tabriz, the Polos at, 195; caravan route 
to, 112, 130 
Tagaung, see Mien 
T’ai Tsung, Emperor, 65 
Tai-yuan fu, wine produced at, 166 
Taican, salt in, 147 
Taiz, 239 

TaHa Makan desert, 150, X51 
Talas River, 105 
Tamao, Island oC 254 
Tamerlane, establishes kingdom in Cen- 
tral Asia, 23X; captures Bayazid, 232; 


embassy of Clavigo to, 251; organises 
expedition against China, 25X ; death of, 
251 

Tamralipti, 39 
Tana, kingdom of, 194 
Tang dynasty, annals of the, 62; &11 of, 
117 

Tangitan River, 259 

Tangut, Rubruquis on the nation of, 107 
Taprobane, 58 
Tarim, River, 49 

Tam, W, W., Alexander: The Conquest of 
the Far East, 27 

Tartars, Chinese classification of, 8x 
Tartarus in Greek cosmogony, 5 
Ta-tsin temples, 65 

Tattooing, Marco Polo’s description of, 
X70 

Taugas, 61 
TaxUa, 38 

Taxiles, King of Northern Punjab, 25 
Ta-Yuan, the, of Farghana, 33 
Tea, Moslem account of, 71 
Tcbaldo of Piacenza, Papal Legate of 
Egypt, X22; elected Pope, 127 
Teeth, gold casing for, 170 
Temple, Sir Richard, 236 
Tcmuchin, see Chengiz Khan 
Tenasscrim, Vardicma at, 242 
Tcnduc, 154 
Terek Davan Pass, 48 
Teutonic Knights, 104 
Thagurus Nan-shan Range, 49 
Tharsish, 44, 47 
Thin (China), 47 

Thoxxias, St., 62; shrine of, in Maabar, X93 
Thome, Robert, declaration to Henry 
Vni, 216 
Thyssagetae, X7 
Tiamat, myth of, 4 
Tian Shan Mountains, 48 
Tibet, province of, 168; Oderic visits, 209 
Tigris, River, 3, 4, 20 
Tinnevelly, province of, 194 
Toghril, known as Wang Khan, 82, 83 
Toghril Beg, Sdjuk creates an empire, 73 
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Yadii (Yunnan Fu), i68 
Take (Ural) River, 220 ' 

Yangi Hissar, 151 
Yang-chou, 176 
Yangtse, River, 168, 177 
Yanju, 176 

YarW 35; Goes reaches, 259 
Yellow Sea, trade route to, 71 
YeltdTashi, 82 
Yemen, 55 ;Vartliemain ,239 

Yett8,W. P .,33 
fai 130, 134 
';'YezidII,CaHph ,75 
'fissugay, Tartar leader, 81 
Yogis, the, 194 

Yuan dynasty, down&ll of, 251 
Yue<lutribe;:32.33.37 
yule. Sir Hei^, 163; on Marco Polo, 
. 184; on Mar^o Polo’s geography,, 196; 
’ on Marco Pdo’s route, 130; Catlifly m 


the % Thither, 31, 205; Marco Polo, 
31. lU 

Yung-chang-fu,seeVochan 

Yunnan, Marco Polo travels to, 159 
Yunnan, Nestorian Christians in, 168; 
Marco Polo’s description of, 180 
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Zaitun, 180 
^•^anzibar, 58 
Zarand, 145 

Zardandan, province of, 169 
Zeila, 239 
Zemarchus, 60 
Zerafshan, River, 259 
Zeugma, 49 
Zingium, Sea of, 58 
Zoroastrianism in Persia, 63 
"'l^foastrians, Marco Polo on the, 133 
Zulkarmm, title of Alexander the Great, 

47 
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